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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Series  of  Greek  Emperors,  Jrom  Leo  the  Philosopher  to 
Romarms  Diogenes. — Victories  ofNicephonis  cmd  John 
Zimisces, — Recovery  of  Crete,  Cilida,  cmd  Antioch. — 
'Naval  Enterprises  of  the  Russians. — Ruric. — Swatoslaus 
threatens  Constantinople^  and  is  defeated  by  John  Zi* 
misces .-^Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Turks. ^^Romanus 
Diogenes  defeated  and  taken  Prisoner  by  the  Sultan  Alp- 
Arslan,  9li  to  1073. 

In  the  Greek  language  purple  and  porphyry  are    chap. 
the  same  word ;  and  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  in-     ^^^^ 


variable,  we  may  learn  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Alexander 
Tyrian  dye  which  stained  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  vii.  ^r-* 
An  apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  {Jg^*^^*" 
with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  9ii»  May 
pregnant  empresses ;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  por- 
phyrogenite,  or  born  in  the  purple.     Several  of  the 
Roman  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir  \  but 
this  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied  to  Constan- 
tine  the  Seventh.     His  life  and  titular  reign  were 
of  equal  duration ;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had 
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CHAP,    elapsed  before  his  father's  death ;  and  the  son  of 
^^^^'    Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of 


those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his  con- 
fidence.    His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long  been 
invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
colleague  and  governor  of  the  young  prince :  but  in 
a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother  of  Leo 
already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and 
when  he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he  en- 
tertained a  project  of  mutilating  his  nephew,  and 
leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.     The 
succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constantine  were 
occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  of 
council  of  seven  regents,  who  pursued  their  interest, 
gratified  their  passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  sup- 
planted each  other,  and  finally  vanished  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  soldier.    From  an  obscure  origin  Roman  us 
Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the 
naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times,  had 
deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteem. 
With  a  victorious  and  affectionate  fleet   he  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  into  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of 
Romanus  I.  the  pcoplc,  and  the  guardian  of  the  prince.     His 
A.D^rS,  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  by  the  new  ap- 
Dec  24.     pellation  of  father  of  the  emperor ;  but  Romanus 
soon  disdained  the  subordinate  powers  of  a  minister, 
and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus, 
the  full  independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near 
ChrUiopher,  fivc-and-twcuty  years.     His  three  sons,  Christopher^ 
o^nstMitine  Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  successively  adorned 
^^^^'        with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was 
degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this 
college  of  princes ;  yet  in  the  preservation  of  his  life 
and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune 
and  the  clemency  of  the  usurper.     The  examples 
of  ancient  and  modem  history  would  have  excused 
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the  ambition  of  Romanus :  the  powers  and  the  laws    chap. 
erf*  the  empire  were  in  his  hands ;  the  spurious  birth  ' 

of  Constantine  would  have  justified  his  exclusion, 
and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive 
the  son  of  the  concubine ;  but  Lecapenus  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the 
vices  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his 
private  life  dissolved  away  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
throne,  and  in  his  licentious  pleasures  he  forgot  the 
safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a 
mild  and  religious  character,  he  respected  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the  memory  of 
his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The 
studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Constantine  dis- 
armed the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and  music, 
his  pen  and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of 
amusement ;  and  if  he  could  improve  a  scanty  allow- 
ance by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  Jf  their  price  was  not 
enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could  em- 
ploy in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  Constantine 
vices  and  those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  Qit^janF 
of  Christopher,  his  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  ^'^• 
brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  conspired 
against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of  noon,  when  all 
strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from  the  palace, 
they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and 
conveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small 
island  in  the  Propontis,  which  was"peopled  by  a  reli- 
gious community.  The  rumour  of  this  domestic 
revolution  excited  a  tumult  in  the  city ;  but  Por- 
phyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was 
the  object  of  the  public  care  j  and  the  sons  of  Leca- 
penus were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they 
had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  their  rival.     Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife 
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CHAP,    of  Constantine,  revealed  or  supposed  their  treacherous 

L.  design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the  royal 

banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed;  and 
the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  degraded 
from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island 
and  monasteiy  where  their  father  had  been  so  lately 
confined.  Old  Romanus  met  them  on  the  beach 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of 
their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  imperial 
colleagues  with  an  equal  share  of  his  water  and 
vegetable  diet.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
Constantine  the  Seventh  obtained  the  possession  of 
the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  or  seemed  to 
rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life 
of  action  and  glory;  and  the  studies  which  had 
amused  and  dignified  his  leisure  were  incompatible 
with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign. 

The  emperor  neglected  the  practice  to  instruct 
his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory  of  government ;  while 
he  indulged  the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth, 
he  dropt  the  reins  of  the  administration  into  the 
hands  of  Helena  his  wife  ;  and  in  the  shifting  scene' 
of  her  favour  and  caprice  each  minister  was  regretted 
in  the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet 
the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  Greeks  :  they  excused  his  failings ; 
they  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence  and  charity, 
his  love  of  justice ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral 
was  mourned  with  the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects. 
The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom,  lay  in  state 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and 
military  o£Scers,  the  patricians,  the  senate  and  the 
clergy,  approached  in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss 
the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.  Before  the 
procession  moved  towards  the  Imperial  sepulchre, 
a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admonition,  "  Arise, 
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O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey  the  summons  of  the    chap. 
King  of  Kings/'  ^^^^ 


The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  Romtnui 
and  his  son  Romanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  A-iTaSi, 
his  maternal  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of  ^®^'  *^' 
Constantinople.  A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
could  be  suspected  of  anticipating  his  inheritance, 
must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public  esteem  ; 
yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked,  and  the 
largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife 
Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit, 
and  flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of  personal  glory 
and  public  happiness,  the  true  pleasures  of  royalty, 
were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constantine  j  and  while 
the  two  brothers  Nicephorus  and  Leo  triumphed 
over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the  emperor 
owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idle- 
ness. In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon 
he  feasted  the  senators ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  he  spent  in  the  sphaeristerium,  or  tennis- 
court,  the  only  theatre  of  his  victories  :  from  thence 
he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
hunted  and,  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size, 
and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the 
labours  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was 
conspicuous  above  his  equals :  tall  and  straight  as  a 
young  cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid, 
his  eyes  sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long 
and  aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  were  in- 
sufficient to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano ;  and  after  a 
reign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for  her  husband  the 
j^me  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  for 
his  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Ro- Nicephorus 
manus  the  younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second  a.' 5!*^ 
and  Constantine   the  Ninth,    and   two   daughters,  August  6. 
Theophano  and  Anne.     The  eldest  sister  was  given 
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CHAP,  to  Otho  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  West ;  the 
^^^^'  younger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke 
and  apostle  of  Russia,  and  by  the  marriage  of  her 
grand-daughter  with  Henry  the  First,  king  of  France, 
the  blood  of  the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Arsacide's,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon 
line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  empress 
aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two  years  of 
age ;  but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne, 
which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be 
esteemed,  and  two  infant  sons  who  could  not  be 
feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest 
soldier :  her  heart  was  capricious,  but  the  deformity 
of  the  new  favourite  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion, 
the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the 
former  character  his  qualifications  were  genuine  and 
splendid:  the  descendant  of  a  race  illustrious  by 
their  militaiy  exploits,  he  had  displayed  in  every 
station  and  in  every  province  the  courage  of  a 
soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief  j  and  Nicephorus 
was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from  the  important 
conquest  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  religion  was  of  a 
more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  hair-cloth,  his  fasts, 
his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from  the 
business  of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for 
his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.  Yet  he  imposed 
on  a  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  intrusted,  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute  and 
independent  command  of  the  Oriental  armies.  As 
soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops, 
he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on 
his  enemies,  avowed  his  correspondence  with  the 
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empres9»  and,  without  degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  chap. 
with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  ^^^^'  ^ 
and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his  marriage  with 
Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same  patriarch  who 
had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head:  by  his  second 
nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance ;  a 
bar  of  spiritual  a£Snity  was  opposed  to  their  cele- 
bration, and  some  evasion  and  perjury  were  required 
to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was  lost  in  the  purple ; 
in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the  hatred  of 
strangers  and  subjects,  and  the  hypocrisy  and  avarice 
of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  successor. 
Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate;  but  I 
will  dare  to  observe  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is 
of  all  others  most  hastily  arraigned  and  most  un- 
mercifully condemned.  In  a  private  citizen,  our 
judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into 
his  fortune  and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the 
public  treasure  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the 
increase  of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty. 
In  the  use  of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of 
Nicephorus  had  been  proved,  and  the  revenue  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state:  each 
spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person  against  the 
Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the  em- 
ployment of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and 
the  security  of  the  eastern  barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation  John  Zi- 
and  served  under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  n!c!>n^* 
Armenian  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  most  emi-  stm^ne  ix. 
nent  rewards.     The  stature  of  John  Zimisces  was  Dec.  25. 
below  the  ordinary  standard;  but  this  diminutive 
body  was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  and  the 
soul  of  a  hero.     By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's 
brother,  he  was  degraded  from  the  office  of  general 
of  the  East  to  that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and  his 
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.CHAP,   munnurs  were  chastised  with   disgrace  and  exile. 

But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  numerous  lovers 

of  the  empress ;  on  her  intercession  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clan- 
destine and  amorous  visits  to  the  palace  j  and  Theo- 
phano  consented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of  an 
ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold  and  trusty 
conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chambers ;  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zi- 
misces with  his  principal  companions  embarked  in  a 
small  boat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  landed  at  the 
palace  stairs,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
which  was  cast  down  by  the  female  attendants. 
Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings  of  his 
friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor  the 
fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could 
protect  Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose 
voice  every  door  was  open  to  the  asjsassins.  As  he 
slept  on  a  bear  skin,  on  the  ground,  he  was  roused 
by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers  glittered 
before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zimisces 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  but 
he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.  The 
murder  was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty;  and 
as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was  shown 
from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the 
Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of 
St.  Sophia  by  the  intrepid  patriarch,  who  charged 
his  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood, 
and  required  as  a  sign  of  repentance  that  he  should 
separate  himself  from  his  more  criminal  associate. 
This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not  oflPensive  to  the 
prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman 
who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations ;  and  Theophano^  instead  of  sharing  his  Im- 
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perial  fortune,  was  dismissed  with  ignominy  from  chap. 
his  bed  and  palace.  In  their  last  interview  she  dis-  ^^'^' 
played  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage,  accused  the  in* 
gratitude  of  her  lover,  assaulted  with  words  and 
blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  sub- 
missive in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague,  and 
avowed  her  own  prostitution  in  proclaiming  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The  public  indignation 
was  appeased  by  her  exile  and  the  punishment  of  the 
meaner  accomplices:  the  death  of  an  unpopular 
prince  was  forgiven,  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was 
forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps 
his  profusion  was  less  useful  to  the  state  than  the 
avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous 
behaviour  delighted  all  who  approached  his  person ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  Enterpriies 
which  elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Mo-  q^^ 
tassem,  the  hostile  transactions  of  the  two  nations  a.  d.  96o. 
were  confined  to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the 
fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred. 
But  when  the  Eastern  world  was   convulsed  and 
broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy 
by  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.     The  Byzan- 
tine empire,  since  the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race, 
had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity ;  and  they  might 
encounter  with  their  entire  strength  the  front  of 
some   petty   emir,   whose   rear   was   assaulted   and 
threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.     The  lofty  titles  of  "  the  morning  star,*'  and 
"the  death  of  the  Saracens,"  were  applied  in  the  public 
acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas ;  a  prince  as  re- 
nowned  in  the  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city. 
In   the  subordinate  station    of  great  domestic,  or  Reduction 
general  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  island  of  Crete,  ®^  ^^^ 
and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long 
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CHAP,    defied  with  impunity  the  majesty   of  the  empire. 
XLiL     jjjg  military  genius  was  displayed  in  the  conduct 


and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  so  often 
failed  with  loss  and  dishonour.  The  Saracens  were 
confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  troops  on  safe  and 
level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the 
shore.  Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege 
of  Candia:  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was 
stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren  of 
Africa  and  Spain ;  and  after  the  massy  wall  and 
double  ditch  had  been  sti^rmed  by  the  Greeks,  a 
hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets 
and  houses  of  the  city.  The  whole  island  was  sub- 
dued in  the  capital.  Constantinople  applauded  the 
long  forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph  j  but  the  Imperial 
diadem. was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay  the 
services,  or  satisfy  the  ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 
^iT  uesteTf  After  the  death  of  the  young  Romanus,  the  fourth 
Nicephorus.  in  Uucal  dcsccut  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow 
jbhiTzimis.  Theophano  successively  married  Nicephorus  Phocas 
dsl^b.  ^^^  ^^^  assassin  John  Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the 
age.  They  reigned  as  the  guardians  and  colleagues 
of  her  infant  sons;  and  the  twelve  years  of  their 
military  command  form  the  most  splendid  period  of 
the  Byzantine  annals.  The  subjects  and  confederates 
whom  they  led  to  war  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand  strong ;  and  of 
these  about  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses: 
a  train  of  four  thousand  mules  attended  their  march, 
and  their  evening  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with 
an  inclosure  of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and 
undecisive  combats  is  nothing  more  than  an  anti- 
cipation of  what  would  have  been  effected  in  a  few 
years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from 
the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad. 
Conquest  of     The  sicgcs  of  Mopsucstia  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 

CiUcia. 
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first  exercised  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their   chap. 

troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shall  not  hesitate . 1_ 

to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double  city 
of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  divided  by  the  river  Sams, 
two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined  to 
death  or  slavery :  a  surprising  d^ree  of  population, 
which  must  at  least  include  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dependent  districts.  They  were  surrounded,  and 
taken  by  assault ;  but  Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow 
progress  of  famine ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens 
yielded  on  honourable  terms,  than  they  were  mortified 
by  the  distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval 
succours  of  Egypt.  They  were  dismissed  with  a 
safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of  Syria :  a  part  of  the 
old  Christians  had  quietly  lived  under  their  domi- 
nion, and  the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished  by 
a  new  colony.  But  the  mosch  was  converted  into 
a  stable ;  the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames : 
many  rich  crosses  of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of 
Asiatic  churches,  were  made  a  grateful  offering  to 
the  piety  or  avarice  of  the  emperw ;  and  he  trans- 
ported the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal 
monument  of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  invasion  of 
and  secured  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Amanus^ 
the  two  Roman  princes  repeatedly  carried  their  arms 
into  the  heart  of  Syria.  Yet  instead  of  assaulting 
the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  superstition  of 
Nicephorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing 
round  the  city  a  line  of  circumvallation ;  left  a 
stationary  army,  and  instructed  his  lieutenant  to 
expect,  without  impatience,  the  return  of  spring. 
But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy 
night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  with  three  hundred 
soldiers,  approached  the  rampart,  applied  his  sealing 
ladders,  occupied  two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm 
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CHAP,    against   the   pressure    of  multitudes,    and   bravely 
^  ^^"     maintained  his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy. 


though   eflPectual,    support   of  his   reluctant   chief. 
Recovery  of  Xhe  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided; 

Antioch.  ii/v»  01  1  "lo  n 

and  the  efiPorts  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of 
the  armies  of  Syria  and  the  fleets  of  Afric,  were 
consumed  without  effect  before  the  walls  of  Antioch. 
The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject  to  Seifeddowlat, 
of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded  his  past 
glory  by  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his 
stately  palace,  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo, 
they  joyfully  seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of 
arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen  hundred  mules,  and  three 
hundred  bags  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  walls  of 
the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their  battering 
rams,  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
neighbouring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat 
exasperated  the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mer- 
cenaries ;  the  guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was 
deserted ;  and  while  they  furiously  charged  each 
other  in  the  market-place,  they  were  surprised  and 
destroyed  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The 
male  sex  was  exterminated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thou- 
sand youths  were  led  into  captivity :  the  weight  of 
the  precious  spoil  exceeded  the  strength  and  number 
of  the  beasts  of  burthen,  the  superfluous  remainder 
was  burnt ;  and  after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten 
days,  the  Romans  marched  away  from  the  naked  and 
bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
that  they  themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might 
reap  the  benefit :  more  than  a  hundred  cities  were 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the 
principal  moschs  were  committed  to  the  flames,  to 
expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 
The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa, 
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revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquests :  the  em*    chap* 
peror  Zimisces   encamped   in  the  paradise  of  Da» 
mascus,  and  accepted  the  ransom  of  a  submissive 
people  ;  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea  coast  of. 
Phoenicia.  Since  the  days  of  Heraclius,  the  Euphrates 
below  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus  had  been  im- 
pervious, and  almost  invisible  to  the  Greeks.     The 
river  yielded  a  free  passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces ; 
and  the  historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which 
he   overran   the  once  famous  cities    of  Samosata, 
Edessa,  Martyopolis,  Amida,  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient 
limit  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tigris.     His  ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of 
grasping  the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana — a  well- 
known  name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has 
concealed  the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.     The  con- 
sternation of  the  fugitives  had  already  diflPused  the 
terror  of  his  name ;  but  the  fancied  riches  of  Bagdad 
had  already  been  dissipated  by  the  avarice  and  pro- 
digality of  domestic  tyrants.     The  prayers  of  the  Danger  of 
people,  and  the  stern  demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  ^"8***^ 
the  Bowides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.     The  helpless  Mothi  replied, 
that  his  arms,  his  revenues,  and  his  provinces  had 
been  torn  from  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  suppoit. 
The   emir  was  inexorable;   the   furniture   of  the 
palace  was  sold ;  and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private 
luxury.     But   the   apprehensions   of  Bagdad  were 
relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks ;  thirst   and 
hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the 
emperor,  satiated  with  glory  and  laden  with  oriental 
spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed  in 
his  triumph  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  the  three 
hundred  myriads  of  gold  and  silver:  yet  the  powers 
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CHAP,    <rf  the  East  had  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  this  tran^* 
sient  hurricane.     After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks, 


the  fugitive  princes  returned  to  their  capitals;  the 
subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths  of  alle- 
giance: and  of  these  extensive  conquests,  Antioch, 
with  the  cities  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  were 
alone  restored — a  permanent  and  useful  accession  to 
the  Roman  empire  *. 

Origin  of        But  the  triumphs  of  Zimisces  were  not  confined  to 

monarchyi  the  Eastcm  proviuccs.  Constantinople,  under  the 
government  of  Nicephorus,  was  threatened  by  the 
Russians.  The  name  of  that  nation  was  first  divulged 
in  the  ninth  century,  by  an  embassy  from  Theo- 
philus,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  Lewis,  the  son  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by 
the  envoys  of  the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar,  of 
the  Russians.  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people, 
or  at  least  the  princes  of  Russia,  may  be  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  the  general  history  of  the  North. 
The  vast,  and  as  it  is  said,  populous  regions  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  crowded  with  in- 
dependent chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers.  Pi- 
racy was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Scandinavian  youth ;  and  the  primitive 
Russians  of  the  Lake  Ladoga  paid  as  a  tribute  th6 
skins  of  white  squirrels  to  these  strangers,  whom  they 
saluted  with  the  title  of  Varangians,  or  corsairs  :  till, 

Ruric,  862.  at  length,  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  became,  in 
the  year  862,  the  father  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned 

Virangians.  abovc  scvcn  hundred  years.  Contemporary  writers 
have  recorded  the  introduction,  name,  and  character 
of  the  Varangians  at  Constantinople.  There  they 
rose  in  confidence  and  esteem,  and  performed  the 

•  See  the  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulftda,  from  A.  H.  351 
to  A.  H.  36 1 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  John  Zimisces,  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  199, 1.  xvii.  215),  and  Cedrenus  (Com. 
pend.  p.  649 — 684).  Their  manifold  defects  are  partly  supplied  by  the  manuscript 
history  of  Leo  the  Deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has 
inserted  almost  entire  in  a  Latin  versiop  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  873,  torn.  iv.  p.  37). 
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duty  of  guards*     Their  strength  was  recruited  by  a    chap. 
numerous  band  of  their  countrymen  from  the  island     ^^^^ 
of  Thule.     On  this  occasion  the  vague  appellation  of 
Thule  is  applied  to  England ;  and  the  new  Varan* 
gians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes,  who  fled 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.     These 
exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court,  and 
they  preserved  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire  the  in- 
heritance of  spotless  loyalty,  and   the  use  of  the 
Banish  or  English  tongue.     The  Greek  emperor 
slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard ;  and  the 
keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were 
held  by  the  firm  and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varan* 
gians  *.     In  the  tenth  century  the  monarchy  of  the 
Russians  obtains  a  vast  and  conspicuous  place  in 
the  map .  of  Constantine  t  Porphyrogenitus.     Under 
the  sons  of  Ruric  they  followed  the  course  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  approached  with  that  river  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  Sea.     In  a  period  of  Naval  ezpe. 
190  years  the  Russians,  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  fhrRuJ!.^ 
made  several  predatory  attempts  to  plunder  the  trea-  "*°^ 
sures  of  Constantinople,  and  the  coasts  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces.     The  memory  of  these  Arctic 
fleets  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  on  the  Imperial 
city ;  and  by  the  vulgar  of  every  rank  it  was  asserted 
and  believed,  that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  square 
of  Taurus  was  secretly  inscribed  with  the  prophecy, 
that  the  Russians  in  the  last  days  should  become 
masters  of  Constantinople.     Swatoslaus,  the  fourth  Reign  of 
in  descent,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  suc^  aTV.  955' 
cessors  of  Ruric,  was  induced,  by  an  embassy  from  ""^^^^ 
Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  by  a  gift  of 

*  Du  Cange  has  eonected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and  history  of 
the  Varangi  at  Constantinople  (Glossar.  Med.  et  Infimae  Graecitatis),  sub  voce 
Btfayyoi^  Med.  et  Infimse  Latinitatis,  sub  voce  Vagri.  Saxo-Grararaaticus  affirms 
that  they  spoke  Danish,  but  Codinus  maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  use  of  their  native  £nglish.  HiiKvyj^a^n^Ho-i  ot  Lafayyoi  xnra  tcuv  'nurpioy  yXuiffaay 
avTan  nroi  IyxXtiv/$-i. 

"f  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  produced  by  the 
emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Administrat.  Imperii). 
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CHAP,    1500  pounds  of  gold,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
^^^^     Bulgaria.    He  subdued  and  ravaged  that  country  as 


far  as  Mount  Haemus ;  but  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  performing  his  engagements,  the  Rus- 
sian prince  was  disposed  to  advance  instead  of  re- 
tiring :  and  had  his  ambition  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, the  seat  of  his  empire,  in  that  early  period, 
might  have  been  transferred  to  a  more  temperate  and 
fruitful  clime.  From  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Swa- 
toslaus  pursued  his  march  as  far  as  Adrianople.  A 
formal  summons  to  evacuate  the  Roman  province 
was  dismissed  with  contempt,  and  the  Russian  mon- 
arch fiercely  replied,  that  Constantinople  might  soon 
His  defeat   expcct  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and  a  master.    But 

by  Jonn         y  •■        rj*     •  i_  i  i 

Zimiscei,  Johu  Zimisccs,  who  uow  becamc  her  sovereign,  pos- 
970—973.  sesse^  y^  ^  dimiuutivc  body  the  spirit  and  abilities 
of  a  hero :  the  first  victory  of  his  lieutenants  de- 
prived the  Russians  of  their  foreign  allies,  20,000  of 
whom  were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  pro- 
voked fb  revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert.  Thrace  was 
delivered,  but  70,000  Barbarians  were  still  in  arms  ; 
and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new 
conquests  of  Syria  prepared,  with  the  return  of  the 
spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  a  warlike 
prince,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger 
of  the  injured  Bulgaria.  The  passes  of  Mount 
Haemus  had  been  left  unguarded :  they  were  in- 
stantly occupied ;  the  Roman  vangUard  was  formed 
of  the  immortals  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian 
style) ;  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of  10,500 
foot,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  followed  in  slow  and 
cautious  array  with  the  baggage  and  military  engines. 
The  first  exploit  of  Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of 
Marcianopolis,  or  Peristhlaba :  in  two  days  the  trum- 
pets sounded,  the  walls  were  scaled,  8,500  Russians 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian 
king  were  rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison,  and 
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invested  with  a  nominal  diadem.     After  these  re-   chap. 

K  f  IT 

peated  losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong  post  * 

of  Dristra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was 
pursued  by  an  enemy  who  alternately  employed  the 
arms  of  celerity  and  delay.  The  Byzantine  gaUeys 
ascended  the  river ;  the  legions  completed  a  line  of 
circumvallation ;  and  the  Russian  prince  was  encom- 
passed, assaulted,  and  famished,  in  the  fortifications 
of  the  camp  and  city.  Many  deeds  of  valour  were 
performed,  several  desperate  sallies  were  attempted ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days,  that 
Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune.  The  liberal 
terms  which  he  obtained  announce  the  prudence  of 
the  victor,  who  respected  the  valour,  and  apprehended 
the  despair  of  an  unconquered  mind.  The  great  duke 
of  Russia  bound  himself  by  solemn  imprecations  to 
relinquish  all  hostile  designs :  a  safe  passage  was 
opened  for  his  return,  the  liberty  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation was  restored,  a  measure  of  com  was  distributed 
to  each  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  allowance  of  22,000 
measures  attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  Bar- 
barians. After  a  painful  voyage  they  again  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  but  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  the  season  was  unfavourable ;  they 
passed  the  winter  on  the  ice ;  and  before  they  could 
prosecute  their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and 
oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  the 
Greeks  entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  corre- 
spondence. Far  different  was  the  return  of  Zimisces, 
who  was  received  in  his  capital  like  Camillus,  or 
Marius,  the  saviours  of  ancient  Rome.  Zimisces 
made  his  public  entry  on  horseback,  the  diadem  on 
his  head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hand ;  and  Con- 
stantinople was  astonished  to  applaud  the  martial 
virtues  of  her  sovereign.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
reign  of  Zimisces  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the 
field;  his  personal  valour  and  activity  were  sigiialised 

VOL.  V.  c 
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CHAP,  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries 
^^^^  of  the  Roman  worid ;  and  by  his  double  triumph 
over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he  deserved  the 
title  of  Saviour  of  the  Empire,  and  Conqueror  of  the 
East*  In  his  last  return  from  Syria  he  observed  that 
the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were 
possessed  by  the  eunuchs.  "  And  is  it  for  them,*' 
he  exclaimed  with  honest  indignation,  ^^  that  we 
have  fought  and  conquered  ?  Is  it  for  them  that  we 
shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our 
people  ?*'  The  complaint  was  re-echoed  to  the  palace, 
and  the  death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  suspicion  of  poison. 
Basil  IL  Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years, 

8tontine°ix.  the  two  lawful  cmpcrors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had 
A^D.  976,  silently  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender 
years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion :  the  respectful 
modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation  was  due 
to  the  age  and  merit  of  their  guardians ;  the  childless 
ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temptation  to 
violate  their  right  of  succession :  their  patrimony  was 
ably  and  faithfully  administered ;  and  the  premature 
death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss  rather  than  a  benefit  to 
the  sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience 
detained  them  twelve  years  longer  the  obscure  and 
voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister,  who  extended  his 
reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.  In 
this  silken  web  the  weakness  of  Constantine  was  for 
ever  entangled;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  im- 
pulse of  genius,  and  the  desire  of  action  ;.he  frowned, 
and  the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
provinces  of  Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two 
veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Scleras,  who,  alternately 
friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained 
their  independence,  and  laboured  to  emulate  the  ex* 
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ample  of  successful  usurpation.     Against  these  do-    chap. 
mestic  enemies  the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his    ^^'^  . 
sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful 
and  high-spirited  prince.     The  first,  in  the  front  of 
battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  the  stroke  of 
poison,  or  an  arrow :  the  second,  who  had  been  twice 
loaded  with  chains,  and  twice  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple, was  desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  days.     As  the  aged  suppliant  ap- 
proached the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  faltering 
steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor  ex- 
claimed, in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power,  "  And 
is  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of 
our  terror  ?*'  After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Ni- 
cephorus  and  Zimisces  would  not  suflPer  their  royal 
pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.     His  long  and  frequent 
expeditions  against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious 
than  useful  to  the  empire ;  but  the  final  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of 
Belisarius,  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.     Yet,  instead  of  applauding  their  victorious 
prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid 
avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  the  imperfect  narrative  of 
his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the  courage,  pa- 
tience, and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.     A  vicious 
education,  which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had 
clouded  his  mind ;  he  was  ignorant  of  every  science  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  learned  and  feeble  grand- 
sire  might  encourage  a  real  or  affected  contempt  of 
laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.     In  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to 
embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens 
of  Sicily  ;  he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  sur- 
named  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed 
from  the  world. 

After  his  decease  his  brother  Constantine  enjoyed 

c  2 
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CHAP,    about  three  years  the.  power,  or  rather  the  pleasures, 
of  royalty ;  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement  of 


Constantine  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  the 
1025,  bee.  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers 
is  the  longest  and  most  obscure  of  the  Byzantine 
history, 
^manus  ^  ^  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of 
rus,  A.  D.  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty 
12.  '  °^'  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had 
been  thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power. 
After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  last 
male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  broken  scene  pre- 
sents itself,  and  the  accumulated  years  of  twelve  em- 
perors do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign.  His 
elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to 
the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had  only 
three  daughters  j  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and 
Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a  mature 
age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity.  When  their 
marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying 
father,  Theodora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  em- 
pire, but  her  sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing 
victim  at  the  altar.  Romanus  Argyrus,  a  patrician 
of  a  graceful  person,  and  fair  reputation,  was  chosen 
for  her  husband ;  and  on  his  declining  that  honour, 
was  informed  that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second 
alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  con- 
jugal affection,  but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her  own 
happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness,  and  her  en- 
trance into  a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the 
imperial  nuptials.  After  the  decease  of  Constantine 
the  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  Third ;  but  the 
mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years  of  Zoe,  were  less 
favourable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than  to  criminal 
indulgence.  Her  favourite  chamberlain  was  a  hand- 
some Paphlagonian,  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose 
first  trade  had  been  that  of  a  money-changer  j  and 
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Romanus  either  connived  at  their  criminal  inter-    chap. 

course,  or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  inno-  

cence.     But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman  maxim, 
that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poisoning  her  hus- 
band ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of 
Michael  the  Fourth,    The  expectations  of  Zoe  were,  Michael  iv. 
however,  disappointed :  instead  of  a  grateful  lover,  ^^nS*"*" 
she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  ^-  P-  *^34, 
health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and 
whose  conscience  was  tormented  by  despair  and  re- 
morse.   The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and 
body  were  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  his  hopes  were 
amused  by  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to 
the  tombs  of  the  most  popular  saints ;  the  monks  ap- 
plauded his  penance,  and  except  restitution,  (but  to 
whom  should  he  have  restored?)    Michael  sought 
every    method   of  expiating   his   guilt.     While  he 
groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  bro- 
ther, the  eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and 
enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime,  of  which  himself  was 
tlie  secret  and  most  guilty  author.     His  administra- 
tion was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe 
became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and 
in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.     When  he  perceived  the 
irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  intro- 
duced his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his 
surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  occupation 
in  the  careening  of  vessels :  at  the  command  of  the 
eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son  the  son  of  a  me- 
chanic ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested  with  the 
title  and  purple  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  clergy.     So  feeble  was  the  character  of 
Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and  power 
which  she  had  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  she  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  the  Fifth,  who  had 

c3 
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CHAP,    protested  that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and 
^^"'     most  obedient  of  her  subjects.     The  only  act  of  his 


Michael  V.  short  rcigu  was  his  base  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors, 
a.d!  1041,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.     The  disgrace  of  the 
Dec.  14.     former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  the  murmurs, 
and  at  length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople,  de- 
plored the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  em- 
perors :  her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was 
taught  that  there  is  a  period  in  which  the  patience 
of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.    The 
citizens  of  every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable 
tumult,  which  lasted  three  days ;  they  besieged  the 
Zoe  and      palacc,  forccd  the  gates,  recalled  their  mother  Zoe 

Theodora,      ^  ^  .  ^ 

A.p.  1042,  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and 
^"  ^''  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss  of  his 
eyes,  or  of  his  life.  For  the  first  time  the  Greeks 
beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters  seated  on 
the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this 
singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months ; 
the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  ad- 
herents, were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other ;  and  as 
Theodora  was  still  adverse  to  marriage,  Zoe,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  consented  for  the  public  good  to  sustain 
the  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures 
of  the  Greek  church.  His  name  and  number  were 
x*°ft?no"^  Constantine  the  Tenth,  and  the  epithet  of  Monoma- 
machus,  chus,  the  single  combatant,  must  have  been  expres- 
June  n?^^'  sive  of  his  valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or  pri- 
vate quarrel.  But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tor- 
tures of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent 
in  the  alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair 
and  noble  widow  had  accompanied  Constantine  in 
his  exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried 
in  the  appellation  of  his  mistress.  After  his  marriage 
and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
pomp  of  Augusta,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apart- 
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ment  in  the  palace.     The  lawful  consort  (such  was    chap. 

the  delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to  this 

strange  and  scandalous  partition ;  and  the  emperor 
appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  con- 
cubine.    He  survived  them  both ;  but  the  last  mea- 
sures of  Constantino,  to  change  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, were  prevented  by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of 
Theodora ;  and  after  his  decease  she  resumed,  with  Theodora, 
the  general  consent,  the  possession  of  her  inheritance,  not.'so*  ' 
In  her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs, 
the  Eastern  world  was  peaceably  governed  about  nine- 
teen months ;  and  as  they  wished  to  prolong  their 
dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  no- 
minate for  her  successor  Michael  the  Sixth.     The  Micfaad  vi. 
surname  of  Stratioticus  declares  his  military  profes- i"^?S^ 
sion  ;  but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  ^"8-  *^ 
see  with  the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his 
ministers.    Whilst  he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora 
sank  into  the  grave ;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian,  or 
Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly 
dismiss,   this   shameful   and   destructive  period   of 
twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  sei^vitude,  were  transferred 
like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two 
impotent  females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  laaac  l 
least  of  spirit,  begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  a?  d!T(w 
preserved  or  revived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  per-  -^"k*  ^i. 
petuate  the  fame  of  hereditary  virtue ;  and  we  now 
discern  the  rise,  succession,  and  alliance  of  the  last 
dynasties  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond.     The 
Comneni,  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the 
sinking  empire,  assumed  the  honour  of  a  Roman 
origin ;  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  trans- 
ported from  Italy  to  Asia.     Their  patrimonial  estate 
was  situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs, 

c  4 
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CHAP,  who  had  already  entered  the  paths  of  ambition,  re- 
^^^^'  visited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret,  the  modest 
though  honourable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first 
of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and 
treaty  to  appease  the  troubles  of  the  East :  he  left  in 
a  tender  age  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with 
the  consciousness  of  desert,  he  bequeathed  to  the  gra- 
titude and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  The  noble  youths 
were  carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  monas- 
teiy,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
camp :  and  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guards, 
they  were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  pro- 
vinces and  armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled 
the  force  and  reputation  of  the  Comneni,  and  their 
ancient  nobility  was  illustrated  by  the  marriage  of 
the  two  brothers,  with  a  captive  princess  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Charon,  from  the  number  of  enemies 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades.  The  sol- 
diers had  served  with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of 
effeminate  masters,  the  elevation  of  Michael  the  Sixth 
was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more  deserving  generals, 
and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs. 
They  secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would 
have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant 
Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran 
had  not  suggested  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as 
merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Comnenus 
was  approved  by  general  consent ;  and  the  associates 
separated,  without  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of 
Phrygia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons 
and  detachments.  Thp  cause  of  Michael  was  de- 
fended in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the 
imperial  guard,  who  were  aliens  to  the  public  in* 
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terest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle  of  honour    chap, 

and  gratitude.     After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the 

emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted 
by  the  moderation  of  the  Comnenian  :  but  the  former 
was  betrayed  by  his  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was 
prevented  by  his  friends.  The  solitary  Michael  sub- 
mitted to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  by  the  hands  of 
the  patriarch  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned : 
the  sword,  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins,  might  be 
an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  con- 
quest ;  but  this  sword  would  have  been  drawn  against 
the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended  the  ope- 
ration of  active  virtue,  and  the  prospect  of  approach- 
ing death  deteimined  him  to  interpose  some  moments 
between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving 
the  empire  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter, 
his  reason  and  inclination  concurred  in  the  prefer- 
ence of  his  brother  John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and. 
the  father  of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars  of  an  here- 
ditary succession.  His  first  modest  reluctance  might 
be  the  Natural  dictate  of  discretion  and  tendeniess, 
but  his  obstinate  and  successful  perseverance,  how- 
ever it  may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be 
censured  as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a 
rare  offence  against  his  family  and  country.  The 
purple  which  he  had  refused  was  accepted  by  Con- 
stantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house, 
and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  expe- 
rience and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  mo- 
nastic habit  Isaac  recovered  his  health,  and  survived 
two  years  his  voluntary  abdication.  At  the  command 
of  his  abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and 
executed  the  most  servile  offices  of  the  convent ;  but 
his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent  and 
respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  revered 
in  his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 
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CHAP.        If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  sub- 
ject most  worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debase- 


xT'ducIT  ™6^*  of  *^^  ^g^  ^^d  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen. 

D  ^25^^^'  I^  tl^c  labour  of  puerile  declamations  he  sought, 
without  obtaining,  the  crown  of  eloquence,  more 
precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome ;  and, 
in  the  subordmate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from 
imitating  the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of 
his  greatness,  Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at 
the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  Seventh, 
Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth, 
were  invested  in  a  tender  age' with  the  equal  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  opened 

Eudocia,     by  their  father's  death.     His  widow  Eudocia  was  in- 

May.'  '  trusted  with  the  administration ;  but  experience  had 
taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to  protect 
his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials ;  and 
her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the  principal  se- 
nators, was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch. 
Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  the 
state  called  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier ; 
and  her  heart  had  already  chosen  Romanus  Diogenes, 
whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The 
discovery  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him 
to  the  severity  of  the  laws :  Jiis  beauty  and  valour 
absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Ro- 
manus, from  a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second 
day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental  armies.  Her 
royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  the 
promise,  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehood 
and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary  from 
the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  first  al- 
leged the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a 
trust ;  but  a  whisper  that  his  brother  was  the  future 
emperor  relaxed  his  scruples,  and  forced  him  to  con- 
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fess  that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme  law.    He   chap. 

resigned  the  important  paper ;  and  when  his  hopes L 

were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanus,  he  ^j*^^ 
could  no  longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his  declara-  genet, 
tions,  nor  oppose  the  second  nuptials  of  the  empress*  Aiigtitt    ' 
Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace ;  and  the  Bar* 
barian  guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause 
of  the  house  of  Ducas,  till  the  young  princes  were 
soothed  by  the  tears  of  their  mother,  and  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  jQdelity  of  tlieir  guardian,  who  filled 
the  imperial  station  with  dignity  and  honour.-  I  shall 
next  relate  his  valiant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  Turks. 

A  new  and  a  formidable  enemy  now  invaded  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Since  the  decline 
of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy  of  the 
Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome, 
which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus,,  Zimisces,  and 
Basil,  had  been  extended  as  far  as  Antioch  and  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia.  Twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  ah  unknown  race  of  barbarian  shepherds, 
the  Turks  or  Turkmans,  who  emigrated  from  beyond 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  united  the  Scythian  valour  with 
the  fanaticism  of  new  proselytes.  As  the  progress  of 
our  history  has  brought  us  to  the  nation  by  which 
Constantinople  was  finally  subdued,  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  origin  and  progress 
of  its  conquerors. 

The  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century  was  long 
since  dissolved,  but  fragments  of  the  nation  (each  a 
powerful  and  independent  people)  were  scattered  over 
the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube, 
where  a  colony  of  Hungarians  were  admitted  into  the 
republic  of  Europe.  A  swarm  of  these  northern  shep- 
herds overspread  Persia ;  their  princes  of  the  house 
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CHAP,  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire,  from 
^^^'  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and 
the  Turks  maintained  their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor 
till  the  victorious  crescent  was  planted  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia.  One  of  the  greatest  princes  of  that 
age  was  Mahmood  or  Mahmud  *,  the  Gaznevide  who 
reigned  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  from  997 
to  1028.  For  him  the  title  of  sultan  was  first  in- 
vented, and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Trans- 
oxiana  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
He  surpassed  the  boundaries  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Moultan,  were  com- 
pelled to  open  their  gates,  and  the  fertile  kingdom  of 
Guzerad  was  subdued.  Massoud,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mahmood,  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
He  was  defeated  by  emigrants  of  the  eastern  Turk- 
mans t,  and  the  memorable  day  of  Zendecan  founded 
in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The 
victorious  Turkmans  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
sovereign  ;  and  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  histo- 
rian may  be  credited,  it  was  by  lot  of  arrows  $  that 
the  important  prize  was  assigned  to  Togrul  Beg,  the 
grandson  of  Seljuk,  whose  surname  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  greatness  of  his  posterity.  By  the 
arms  of  Togrul  the  Gaznevides  were  driven  from 
Persia  to  the  Indus,  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides  was 
annihilated,  and  the  sceptre  of  Irak  passed  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.     By  the  conquest  of 

*  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  D*Herbe1ot  (Bibliotheque  Orien- 
iaHe,  Mahmud^'p,  533 — 537}»  M.  deGuignes  (Histoiredes  Huns,  torn. iii.  p.  155 
— 173),  and  our  countryman  Colonel  Alexander  Dow  (vol.  i.  p.  23 — 83.) 

*f*  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners,  in  the  history  of 
William  archbishop  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  7,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  633, 634), 
and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire  Genealogique  des  Tartars, 
p.  535 — 538.  The  first  emigration  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  th^ 
Seljukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  history  of  the  Huns  by  M.  de  Guignes, 
and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D*Hetbelot,  Elmacin,  and  Abulpharagius. 

$  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  633.  The  divination  by  arrows  is  ancient  and 
famous  in  the  East 
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Media  he  approached  the  Roman  confines,  and  the  chap. 
shepherd  presumed  to  despatch  an  ambassador  to  de-  ^  * 
mand  the  tribute  and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  In  1055  Togrul  was  called  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem,  who  slumbered  in 
the  palace  of  B^dad,  a  venerable  phantom.  Togrul 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  it  gave  a  new  kingdom  to 
his  arms.  The  sultan  of  Persia  overcame  the  rebel- 
lious emirs,  and  the  caliph  solemnly  declared  him 
the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet. 
Myriads  of  Turkish  horse,  under  his  command,  over- 
spread a  frontier  of  600  miles,  from  Taurus  to  Arse- 
roum,  and  the  blood  of  130,000  Christians  was  a 
grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophet ;  yet  the 
arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  lasting 
impression  on  the  Greek  empire  :  the  torrent  rolled 
away  from  the  open  country,  and  the  sultan  retired, 
without  glory  or  success,  from  the  siege  of  an  Arme- 
nian city.  Obscure  hostilities  were  continued  or  sus- 
pended with  a  vicissitude  of  events,  and  the  bravery 
of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed  the  fame  of  the 
conqueror  of  Asia. 

Togrul  Beg  died  in  1 063,  and  leaving  no  issue,  Reign  of 
his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title  and  a.  d.  "o^63 
prerogatives  of  sultan.     The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  —^^^2. 
the  valiant  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  man  ;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul 
displayed  the  fierceness  and  generosity  of  the  royal 
animal.    He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Caesarea,  the  metropolis 
of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil*.     The 
solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer,  but  he  carried 

*  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  general  the  Byzantine  hi. 
stories  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes,  the  continuation  of  Cedrenus  and  Nice- 
phorus  Bryennius  Caesar.  For  the  Orientals,  I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth  of 
D'Herbelot  (see  titles  of  the  first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Guignes, 
(Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  1.  10.) 
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CbAP.   away  the  doors  of  the  shrine,  incrusted  with  gold  and 

^^^^'    pearls.    The  final  conquest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia 

Conquest  of  was  achieved  by  Alp  Arslan.    In  Armenia,  the  title 

Armeniaand     /.      |  .        ,  j  A  •   -^      /• 

Georgia,  ot  a  Kingdom,  and  the  spmt  of  a  nation,  were  anni« 
Jioes!^^^  dilated :  the  artificial  fortifications  were  yielded  by 
the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople ;  by  strangers  with-* 
out  faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits 
without  experience  or  discipline.  The  woods  and 
valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus  were  more  strenuously 
defended  by  the  native  Georgians  or  Iberians ;  but 
the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malek  were  indefa- 
tigable in  this  holy  war :  their  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  promise  a  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  obe- 
dience ;  and  instead  of  their  collars  and  bracelets,  an 
iron  horse-shoe,  a  badge  of  ignominy,  was  impo3ed 
on  the  infidels  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of 
their  fathers.  The  change,  however,  was  not  sincere 
or  universal ;  and  through  ages  of  servitude,  the 
Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession  of  their 
princes  and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men,  whom 
nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  de- 
graded by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  ;  their  pro- 
fession, and  still  more  their  practice  of  Christianity, 
is  an  empty  name. 
^ror^Ro-  -^^P  Arslan  attacked  without  scruple  the  Greek 
manusDio-  emprcss  Eudocia  and  her  children.  His  alarming 
A.  D.' 1068  progress  compelled  her  to  give  herself  and  her  sceptre 
'"'^^^*  to  the  hands  of  a  soldier;  and  Romanus  Diogenes 
was  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriot- 
ism, and  perhaps  his  pride,  urged  him  from  Constan- 
tinople within  two  months  after  his  accession.  In 
the  palace  Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the  husband 
of  Eudocia ;  in  the  camp  he  was  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble 
resources  and  invincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and 
success,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the  subjects 
to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear.     Tlie  Turks  had 
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penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia ;  but  the  sultan  chap. 
himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of  ^^^ 
the  war,  and  their  numerous  detachments  were  scat- 
tered over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest.  Laden 
with  spoil,  and  careless  of  discipline,  they  were  sepa- 
rately surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks:  the 
activity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his  pre- 
sence; and  while  they  heard  of  his  expedition  to 
Antioch,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  hills  of 
Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the  Turks 
were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  in  the  fourth 
and  last,  Romanus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Ar- 
menia. The  desolation  of  the  land  obliged  him  to 
transport  a  supply  of  two  months'  provisions ;  and 
he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege  of  Malazkerd,  an 
important  fortress  in  the  midway  between  the  mo- 
dem cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van*  His  army  amounted 
at  the  least  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
troops  of  Constantinople  were  reinforced  by  the  dis- 
orderly multitudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia ;  but 
the  real  strength  was  composed  of  the  subjects  and 
allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
squadrons  of  Bulgaria ;  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian  horde, 
who  were  themselves  of  a  Turkish  race  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  mercenary  and  adventurous  bands  of  French 
and  Normans.  Their  lances  were  commanded  by 
the  valiant  Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of 
the  Scottish  kings*,  and  were  allowed  to  excel  in 
the  exercise  of  arms,  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
style,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threat- 


*  UrseliuB  (the  Russelius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jeffrey  Malaterra 
(1.  i.  c.  33)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  and  with  the  surname  of 
Baliol ;  and  our  historians  will  tell  how  the  Baliols  came  from  Normandy  to  Dur. 
ham,  built  Bernard's  Castle  on  the  Tees,  married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  &c.  Du^ 
cange  (Not  ad  Nicephor.  Bryennium,  1.  ii.  No.  4)  has  laboured  the  subject  in 
honour  of  the  President  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 
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CHAP,    ened  his  hereditary  dominions.  Alp  Arslan  flew  to 
XLiL     ^Yie  scene  of  action  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 


Defeat  of    horsc.     His  rapid  and  skilful  evolutions  distressed 
A^DToTf)  and  dismayed  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks  ; 
August      and  in  the  defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their  principal 
generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valour 
and  clemency.    The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had 
separated  his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  recal  the  merce- 
nary Franks :  they  refused  to  obey  his  summons ;  he 
disdained  to  await  their  return  :  the  desertion  of  the 
Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety  and  suspicion ;  and, 
against  the  most  salutary  advice,  he  rushed  forwards 
to  speedy  and  decisive  action.     Had  he  listened  to 
the  jfair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Romanus  might  have 
secured  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in  these  over- 
tures he  supposed  the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult 
and  defiance :  "  If  the  Barbarian  wishes  for  peace, 
"  let  him  evacuate  the  ground  which  he  occupies  for 
"  the  encampment  of  the  Romans,  and  surrender  his 
"  city  and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity." 
Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but 
he  wept  at  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems  ; 
and,  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permis- 
sion to  all  who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from  the 
field.    With  his  own  hand  he  tied  up  his  horse's  tail, 
exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a  mace  and  ci- 
meter,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment,  perfumed 
his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that,  if  he  were 
vanquished,  that   spot  should  be  the  place  of  his 
burial.    The  sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away 
his  missile  weapons ;  but  his  hopes  of  victory  were 
placed  in  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  whose 
squadrons  were  loosely  distributed  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.    Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and  reserves 
of  the  Grecian  tactics,  Romanus  led  his  army  in  a 
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single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigour  cifap. 
and  impatience  the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of  ^^"' 
the  Barbarians.  In  this  desultory  and  fruitless  com- 
bat  he  wasted  the  greater  part  of  a  summer's  day,  till 
prudence  and  fatigue  compelled  him  to  return  to  his 
camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always  perilous  in  the  face  of 
an  active  foe  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard  been 
turned  to  the  rear,  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by 
the  base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andro- 
nicuSy  a  rival  prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the 
purple  of  the  Caesars.  The  Turkish  squadrons  poured 
a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  confusion  and 
lassitude  ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  crescent 
were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the  slain 
or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the  loss 
of  an  inestimable  pearl :  they  forget  to  mention,  that 
in  this  fatal  day  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were 
irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  CaptWity 
rally  and  save  the  relics  of  his  army.  When  the  cen-  ance  of  uTJ' 
tre,  the  Imperial  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  ®"P®''°''- 
and  encompassed  by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still, 
with  desperate  courage,  maintained  the  fight  till  the 
close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  and  faithful 
subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard.  They  fell 
around  him ;  his  horse  was  slain  ;  the  emperor  was 
wounded;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he 
was  oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of  multi- 
tudes. The  glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was  dis- 
puted by  a  slave  and  a  soldier ;  a  slave  who  had  seen 
him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  a  soldier 
whose  extreme  deformity  had  been  excused  on  the 
promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled  of  his 
arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus  spent  a 
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CHAP,    dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field   of  battle, 
^^^^    amidst  a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner  Barbarians. 


In  the  morning  the  royal  captive  was  presented  to 
Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted  of  his  fortune,  till  the 
identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained  by  the  report 
of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  pathetic  evi- 
dence of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the 
feet  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of 
Constantine,  in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the 
Turkish  divan,  and  commanded  to  kiss  the  ground 
before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He  reluctantly  obeyed  ; 
and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne,  is  said  to 
have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and  if,  in  the 
moment- of .  insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  a 
national  custom,  the  rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted 
the  praise  of  his  bigoted  foes,  and  may  afford  a  les- 
son to  the  most  civilized  ages.  He  instantly  raised 
the  royal  captive  from  the  ground ;  and  thrice  clasp- 
ing his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him  that 
his  life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the  hands 
of  a  prince,  who  had  learned  to  respect  the  majesty 
of  his  equals  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From 
the  divan  Romanus  was  conducted  to  an  adjacent 
tent,  where  he  was  served  with  pomp  and  reverence 
by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who,  twice  each  day, 
seated  him  in  the  place  of  honour  at  his  own  table. 
In  a  free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not 
a  word,  not  a  look  of  insult,  escaped  from  the  con- 
queror ;  but  he  severely  censured  the  unworthy  sub- 
jects who  had  deserted  their  valiant  prince  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his  antago- 
nist of  some  errors  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
management  of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries  of 
negotiation.  Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment 
he  expected  to  receive  ;  and  the  calm  indifference  of 
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the  emperor  displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "  If  chap 
"  you  are  cruel/*  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my  life  ;  ^^"' 
"  if  you  listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your 
"  chariot  wheels ;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you 
will  accept  a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my  coun- 
try/*— "  And  what,**  continued  the  sultan,  **  would 
"  have  been  your  behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on 
"  your  arms  ?**  The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a 
sentiment  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude,  should 
have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished,** 
he  fiercely  said,  "  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body 
**  many  a  stripe.**  The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at 
the  insolence  of  his  captive  ;  observed  that  the  Chris- 
tian law  inculcated  the  love  of  enemies  and  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  ;  and  nobly  declared  that  he  would 
not  imitate  an  example  which  he  condemned.  After 
mature  deliberation.  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms 
of  liberty  and  peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  the  man-iage  of  the  royal  children,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  all  the  Moslems  who  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a  sigh,  subscribed 
this  treaty  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire :  he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish 
robe  of  honour ;  his  nobles  and  patricians  were  re- 
stored to  their .  sovereign ;  and  the  sultan,  after  a 
courteous  embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich  presents 
and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the 
confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that 
the  palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  alle- 
giance to  a  captive  :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  was  painfully  collected ;  and  the  fallen  monarch 
transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with  a  sad  con- 
fession of  his  impotence  and  disgrace.  The  genero- 
sity, or  perhaps  the  ambition  of  the  sultan,  prepared 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally ;  but  his  designs  were 
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CHAP,  prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death  of 
^^^^'  Romanus  Diogenes  *• 
Death  of  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp 
A.D.  ?o73.  Arslan  extorted  any  province  or  city  from  the  captive 
emperor ;  and  his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  tro- 
phies of  his  victory,  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from 
Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  fairest  part  of  Asia 
was  subject  to  his  laws :  twelve  hundred  princes,  or 
the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne  ;  and  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners. 
The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks ; 
but  he  meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turke- 
stan, the  original  seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  He 
moved  from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  ;  a 
bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river  ;  and  twenty  days 
were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops.  But  the 
progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Berzem  ;  and  Joseph  the  Carizmian  pre- 
sumed to  defend  his  fortress  against  the  powers  of 
the  East.  When  he  was  produced  a  captive  in  the 
royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead  of  praising  his  valour, 
reproached  his  obstinate  folly  ;  and  the  insolent  re- 
plies of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should 
be  fastened  to  four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that 
painful  situation.  At  this  command,  the  desperate 
Carizmian,  drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  headlong  to- 
wards the  throne  :  the  guards  raised  their  battle- 
axes  ;  their  zeal  was  checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the 
most  skilful  archer  of  the  age  ;  he  drew  his  bow,  but 
his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  re- 

*  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  Diogenos  may  be  found  in  John  Scy- 
litzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  835 — 843  ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  p.  281 — 284; 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  I.  i.  p.  25—32  ;  Glycas,  p.  323—327  ;  ConsUntine  Ma- 
nasses,  p.  1 34  ;  £1macin  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  343,  344  ;  Abulpharag  Dynast,  p.  227 ; 
d'Herbelot,  p.  102,  103  ;  de  Guignes,  tom.  iii.  p.  207—211.  Besides  my  old 
acquaintances  Elmacin  and  Abulpharagius,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consulted 
Abulfeda,  and  bis  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle  of  tbe  Caliphs  by  Soyouthi, 
Abuknahasen  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  of  Africa. 
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ceived  in  his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  chap. 
instantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal ;  ^^"' 
and  the  Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admo- 
nition to  the  pride  of  kings.  "  In  my  youth/'  said 
Alp  Arslan,  "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage  to  humble 
"  myself  before  God  ;  to  distrust  my  own  strength  ; 
**  and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  foe. 
**  I  have  neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my  neglect 
"  has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  as  from 
"  an  eminence  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline, 
**  and  spirit  of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  trem- 
"  ble  under  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  surely 
*'  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and 
"  most  invincible  of  warriors.  These  armies  are  no 
"  longer  mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  per- 
"  sonal  strength,  I  now  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
•*  sin.**  Alp  Arslan  possessed  the  virtues  of  a  Turk 
and  a  Mussulman  ;  his  voice  and  stature  commanded 
the  reverence  of  mankind  ;  his  face  was  shaded  with 
long  whiskers ;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty ; 
and  the  passenger  might  read  and  meditate  this  use- 
ful inscription  *  :  "  O  ye  who  have  seen  the  glory  of 
"  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  repair  to  Maru, 
"and  you  will  behold  it  buried  in  the  dust  !**  The 
annihilation  of  the  inscription,  and  the  tomb  itself, 
more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability  of  human 
greatness. 

*  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  d'Herbelot  (p.  103,  104),  and  M.  de  Guignes 
(torn.  iii.  p.  21 2»  2 1 3%  from  their  Oriental  writers;  but  neither  of  them  have  trans. 
fused  the  spirit  of  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen;  p.  344,  345).  The  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of  Malek  (p.  542,  543,  544,  654,  655),  and 
the  Histoire  Generale  des  Huns  (torn.  iii.  p.  214,  224)  has  added  the  usual  mea* 
sure  of  repetition,  emendation,  and  supplement.  Without  these  two  learned  French^ 
men  I  should  be  blind  indeed  in  the  eastern  world. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

The  Comnenian  Dynasty. — Alexius  the  First. — Apulia  nod 
Sicily  conquered  by  the  Normans. — Robert  Guiscard  iw- 
vades  Greece  and  takes  Durazzo. — Relieves  Rome^  and 
obliges  Henry  the  Third  to  retire. — Invades  Greece  a 
second  time, — His  Death. — Seljukian  Kingdom  ofRoum. 
"—Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks. — Oppression  of 
the  Christians^  and  Origin  of  the  Crusades. 

CHAP.        The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  inflicted  a 

"YT  fTT 

*  deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the 
East ;  and  after  he  was  released  from  the  chains  of 
the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his  wife  and  his  subjects. 
His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and  the 
subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim 
of  the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all 
Michael  the  pubHc  and  private  rights  of  a  citizen.  In  the 
pinaces.  general  consternation,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  the 
L°c3ten. i^d^f^^sible  right  of  his  three  nephews:  Constan- 
1071^^^'  tinople  listened  to  his  voice;  and  the  Turkish  captive 
was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the 
frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign 
war:  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled  him  to  yield, 
on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  honourable  treatment ; 
but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  humanity ; 
^nd  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his 
wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  coirupt,  till  in  a  few 
days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under 
the  triple  reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two 
younger  brothers  was  reduced  to  the  vain  honours 
of  the  purple ;   but  the  eldest,   the  pusillanimous 
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Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman  cmap. 
sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Parapinaces  denotes  the 
reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious  favourite, 
who  enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure, 
of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psellus,  and  after  the 
example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made 
some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric  ;  but  his 
character  was  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by 
the  virtues  of  a  monk,  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist. 
Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their 
own  esteem,  two  generals  at  the  head  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  legions  assumed  the  purple  at 
Adrianople  and  Nice.  Their  revolt  was  in  the 
same  month ;  they  bore  the  same  name  of  Nice- 
phorus ;  but  the  two  candidates  were  distinguished 
by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botaniates ;  the 
former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage, 
the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory  of  his 
past  exploits.  While  Botaniates  advanced  with  cau- 
tious and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competitor  stood  in 
arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name 
of  Bryennius  was  illustrious  ;  his  cause  was  popular ; 
but  his  licentious  troops  could  not  be  restrained  from 
burning  and  pillaging  a  suburb  j  and  the  people  who 
would  have  hailed  the  rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed 
the  incendiary  of  his  country.  This  change  of  the 
public  opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who 
at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the 
shores  of  Chalcedon.  A  formal  invitation,  in  the 
name  of  the  patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate, 
was  circulated  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
debated,  with  order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of 
their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael  would  havfe 
dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude ;  but  the  feeble 
emperor,  applauding  his  own  moderation  and  cle- 
mency,  resigned  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was 
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CHAP,  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of 
archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Con- 
stantine,  bom  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood 
and  confirmed  the  succession  of  the  Comnenian 
4ynasty. 
Nicephorus  Johu  Comuenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
niates,^^*"  Isaac,  survivcd  in  peace  and  dignity  his  generous 
March^25  ^*  rcfusal  of  the  sceptre.  By  his  wife  Anne,  a  woman 
of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he  left  eight  chil- 
dren :  the  three  daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian 
alliances  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
five  sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death ; 
Isaac  and  Alexius  restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of 
their  house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger 
by  the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nice- 
phoiiis.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most  illustrious 
of  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
choicest  gifts,  both  of  mind  and  body ;  they  were 
cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in 
the  school  of  obedience  and  adversity.  The  youth 
was  dismissed  from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by 
the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Romanus  ;  butf  the 
mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  banished  by  the  sons  of 
Ducas  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two 
brothers  soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action,  fought 
by  each  other's  side  against  the  rebels  and  Barbarians, 
and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael  till  he  was 
deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  first 
interview  with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,'*  said  Alexius, 
with  a  noble  frankness,  "my  duty  rendered  me  your 
**  enemy ;  the  decrees  of  God  and  of  the  people  have 
"  made  me  your  subject.  Judge  of  my  future  loyalty 
"by  my  past  opposition.**  The  successor  of  Mi- 
chael entertained  him  with  esteem  and  confidence ; 
bis  valour  was  employed  against  three  rebels,  who 
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disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  chap. 
the   emperors.     Ursel,    Bryennius,   and   Basilacius, 
were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces  and  mili- 
tary fame :  they  were  successively  vanquished  in  the 
field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ; 
and  whatever  treatment   they  might  receive  from 
a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  cle- 
mency, as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror. 
But  the  loyalty,  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by 
fear  and  suspicion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a 
subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt,  and  the 
latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner.     The  refusal 
of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth  rebel,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  memory  of 
his  past  services :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates  pro- 
voked the  ambition  which  they  apprehended  and  ac- 
cused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers  might  be 
justified  by  the  defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.    The 
women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary^ 
respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, sallied  from  the  city,«  and  erected  the  standard 
of  civil  war.     The  soldiers,  who  had  been  gradually 
assembled  in  the   capital  and   the   neighbourhood, 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured 
leader :  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic 
alliance  secured  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Du* 
gas ;  and  the  generous  dispute  of  the  Comneni  was 
terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of  Isaac,  who 
was  the  first  to  invest  his  younger  brother  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.     They  returned  to 
Constantinople,  to  threaten,    rather  than   besiege, 
that  impregnable  fortress;  but  the  fidelity  of  the 
guards  was  corrupted ;  a  gate  was  surprised  ;  and  the 
fleet  was  occupied  by  the  active  courage  of  George 
Palaeologus,  who  fought  against  his  father,  without 
foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his  posterity.   Alexius 
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CHAP,    ascended  the  throne :  and  his  aged  competitor  dis- 

^TT  T¥T  ^"^  a 

appeared  in  a  monastery.     An  army  of  various  na- 


tions was  gratified  with  the  pillage  of  the  city ;  but 
the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by  the  tears  and 
fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every  penance 
compatible  with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 
Alexius  I.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated 
A.'D^mu  by  ^  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender 
April  1.  regard  for  his  person,  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  per- 
petuate his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of 
her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena  repeatedly 
protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she 
had  searched  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the  most 
respectable  veterans ;  that  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her 
mournful  solitude  was  inae^ssible  to  hope  and  fear ; 
and  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect  truth,  was  more 
dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory  of  her  parent.  Yet, 
instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which 
wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric 
and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity  of  the 
author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in 
a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual 
strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy, 
to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the 
merit  of  the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her 
judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  glory  of  Alexius ; 
and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining 
empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice 
of  heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
east  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to 
the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Crescent ;  the  west  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous 
valour  of  the  Normans;  and  in  the  moments  of 
peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms,  who 
had  gained  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost 
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in  the  ferociousness  of  manners.     The  sea  was  not    chap. 

less  hostile  than  the  land ;  and  while  the  frontiers L 

were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was 
distracted  with  secret  treason  and  conspiracy.     On 
a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  by 
the  Latins :  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia ;  and 
Constantinople  had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  im- 
petuous deluge.    In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the 
Imperial  vessel  with  dexterity  and  courage.     At  the 
head  of  his  armies  he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in 
stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  his 
advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inex- 
haustible vigour.     The  discipline  of  the  camp  was 
revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers 
was  created  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their 
leader.     In  bis  intercourse  with  the  Latins,  Alexius 
was  patient  and  artful ;  his  discerning  eye  pervaded 
the  system  of  an  unknown  world ;  and  with  superior 
policy  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
champions  of  the  first  crusade.     In  a  long  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued  and   pardoned  the 
envy  of  his  equals  ;  the  laws  of  public  and  private 
order  were  restored ;  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science 
were  cultivated  ;  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  en- 
larged in  Europe  and  Asia;   and  the  Comnenian 
sceptre  was  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.     Yet  the  difficulties  of  the 
times  betrayed  some  defects  in  his  character,  and 
have  exposed  his  memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous 
reproach.     The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the 
lavish  praise  which  his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on 
a  flying  hero  :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situa- 
tion might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  cou- 
rage ;  and  his  political   arts   are   branded  by   the 
Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation. 
The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his 
family  adorned   the   throne   and  secured  the  sue- 
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CHAP,  cession  ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended 
tlifi  patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue  and  insulted 
the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful  witness 
that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was 
broken  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Alexius  was  called  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  to  resist  the  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Normans,  who  were  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  and  had  formed  the  siege  of  Durazzo. 
The  history  of  those  bold  adventurers  is  so  romantic  in 
its  origin,  and  in  its  consequences  so  important  both 
to  Italy  and  the  Greek  empire,  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  origin  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Norman  power,  at  first  in  Aversa, 
afterwards  in  Apulia  and  Sicily*.  The  broken  pro- 
vinces of  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens  were 
exposed  to  every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  was 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandi- 
navian pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,,  a  fair  and  ample  territory  was  accepted, 
occupied,  and  named  by  the  Normans  of  France,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy  acknowledged  themselves  the 
vassals  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet. 
The  savage  fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from 
the  snowy  mountains  of  Norway  was  refined  without 
being  corrupted  in  a  warmer  climate ;  the  com- 
panions of  RoUo  insensibly  mingled  with  the  natives  ; 
they  imbibed  the  manners,  language  t,  and  gallantry 
of  the  French  nation ;  and  in  a  martial  age,  the 
Normans  might  claim  the  palm  of  valour  and  glo- 

*  The  original  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Muratori,  and  among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  poem  of  William 
Apulus  (p.  245 — 278),  and  the  history  of  Galfridus  {Jeffrey)  Malaterra  Cp, 
537 — 607).  Both  were  natives  of  France,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the 
age  of  the  first  conquerors  (before  A.  D.  1100),  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen. 

*f*  The  Danish  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Bayeux  on  the 
sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  940)  when  it  was  already  forgotten  at  Rouen,  in  the 
court,  and  capital.  Of  the  vernacular  and  favourite  idiom  of  William  the  Con- 
queror  (A.  D.  I035)i  Selden  (Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  1640 — 1656)  has  given  a  speci- 
men obsolete  and  obscure,^  even  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers. 
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rious   achievements.     Of  the   fashionable  supersti-    chap. 

tions,   they  embraced  with  ardour  the  pilgrimages 

to  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  this 
active  devotion  their  minds  and  bodies  were  in- 
vigorated by  exercise  ;  danger  was  the  incentive, 
novelty  the  recompense  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
world  was  decorated  by  wonder,  credulity,  and 
ambitious  hope.  They  confederated  for  their  mu- 
tual  defence  ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  oflen 
chastised  by  the  arm  of  a  warrior.  In  one  of  these 
pious  visits  to  the  cavern  of  Mount  Garganus,  in 
Apulia,  they  were  accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the 
Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as  a 
rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek 
empire.  His  name  was  Melo,  a  noble  citizen  of 
Ban,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  new  allies  and  avengers  of  his  country. 
The  bold  appearance  of  the  Normans  revived  his 
hop^s  and  solicited  his  confidence :  they  listened  to 
the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises  of  the 
patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  and  they  viewed  as  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  op- 
pressed by  effeminate  tyrants.  On  their  return  to 
Normandy,  they  kindled  a  spark  of  enterprise ; 
and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely  associated 
for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed  the 
Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pil- 
grims ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  were 
saluted  by  the  chief  of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more 
indigent  with  arms  and  horses,  and  instantly  led 
them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the  first  conflict  their, 
valour  prevailed  ;  but  in  the  second  engagement  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military 
engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated 
with  their  faces  to  the  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Melo 
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CHAP,  ended  his  life  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany : 
xuii^j^j^  Norman  followers,  excluded  from  their  native 
and  their  promised  land,  wandered  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily  subsistence 
by  the  sword.  To  that  formidable  sword  the  princes 
of  Capua,  Beneventum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alter- 
nately appealed  in  their  domestic  quarrels ;  the  su- 
perior spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave 
victory  to  the  side  which  they  espoused ;  and  their 
cautious  policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest 
the  preponderance  of  any  rival  state  should  render 
their  aid  less  important,  and  their  service  less  pro- 
fitable. Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the 
depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania ;  but  they  were  soon 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Naples  with  a 
Foundation  morc  plentiful  and  permanent  seat.  Eight  miles  from 
^.0^1029.  l^is  residence,  as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  town  of 
Aversa  was  built  and  fortified  for  their  use  ;  and  they 
enjoyed  as  their  own  the  corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows 
and  groves,  of  that  fertile  district.  The  report  of 
their  success  attracted  every  year  new  swarms  of 
pilgrims  and  soldiers ;  the  poor  were  urged  by  ne- 
cessity; the  rich  were  excited  by  hope;  and  the 
brave  and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient 
of  ease  and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent 
standard  of  Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive 
who  had  escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his 
superiors ;  and  these  foreign  associates  were  quickly 
assimilated  in  manners  and  language  to  the  Gallic 
colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was  Count 
Rainulf ;  and  in  the  origin  of  society  pre-eminence  of 
rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of  superior  merit. 
The  Nor.        Siucc  the  conqucst  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the 

inftns  serve  </        9 

in  Sicily.     Grecian  emperors  had  been  anxious  to  regain  that 
'^*^*^^^^' valuable  possession  ;  but  their  efforts,  however  stre- 
nuous, had  been  opposed  by  the  distance  and  the  sea. 
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i^eir  costly    armaments,  after  a  gleam  of  success,    chap. 

tdded  new^    pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the 1, 

Byzantine  annals ;  20,000  of  their  best  troops  were 
lost  in    a     single    expedition ;    and   the   victorious 
Moslems   derided  the  policy  of  a  nation  which  in- 
trusted  eunuchs  not  only  with  the  custody  of  their 
mmen,     but    with   the   command   of  their   men*. 
After  a   reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Saracens 
¥fere  ruined   by  their   divisions  t.     The  emir  dis- 
claimed  tlie   authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis ;  the 
people  rose  against  the  emir ;  the  cities  were  usurped 
by  the  chiefs  ;  each  meaner  rebel  was  independent  in 
his  village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker  of  two  rival 
brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians. 
In  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt 
and  useful ;  and  five  hundred  knights  or  warriors  on 
horseback  were  enrolled  by  Arduin,  the  agent  and 
interpreter  of  the  Greeks,   under  the  standard  of 
Maniaees,   governor  of  Lombardy.      Before   their 
landing,  the  brothers  were  reconciled ;  the  union  of 
Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored,  and  the  island  was 
guarded  to  the  water's  edge.    The  Normans  led  the 
van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valour  of  an 
untried  foe.     In  a  second  action,  the  emir  of  Syra- 
cuse was  unhorsed,  and  transpierced  by  the  iron  arm 
of  William  of  Hauteville.     In  a  third  engagement, 
his  intrepid  companions  discomfited  the  host  of  sixty 
thousand  Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more  than 
the  labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory  ;  but  of    • 
which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit 
with  the  lance  of  the  Normans.     It  is,  however,  true 
that  they  essentially  promoted  the  success  of  Maniaees, 
who  reduced  thirteen  cities,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor.    But  his 

*  Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  485.  Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event  from  the  MS. 
history  of  the  Deacon  Leo  (torn.  iv.  A.  D.  9G5,  ^o,  17—19)* 

t  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori  Scrip.  Rerum  ItaL  toni.i. 
p.  263. 
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CHAP,    military  fame  was  sullied  by  ingratitude  and  tyranny. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  the  deserts  of  his  brave 


auxiliaries  were  forgotten  :  and  neither  their  avarice 
nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment. 
They  complained  by  the  mouth  of  their  intei'preter  : 
their  complaint  was  disregarded ;  their  interpreter 
was  scourged:  the  sufferings  were  his;  the  insult 
and  resentment  belonged  to  those  whose  sentiments 
he  had  delivered ;  yet  they  dissembled  till  they  had 
obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the  Italian 
continent.  Their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathised 
in  their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was 
Their  con-  invaded  as  the  forfeit  of  the  debt*.  Above  twenty 
Apulia.  years  after  the  first  emigration,  the  Normans  took 
ti\o43?^  the  field  with  no  more  than  seven  hundred  horse 
and  five  hundred  foot ;  and  after  the  recall  of  the 
Byzantine  legions  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  num- 
bers are  magnified  to  the  amount  of  threescore 
thousand  men.  Their  herald  proposed  the  option  of 
battle  or  retreat ;  "  Of  battle,'*  was  the  unanimous 
cry  of  the  Normans ;  and  one  of  their  stoutest 
warriors,  with  a  stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the  ground 
the  horse  of  the  Greek  messenger.  He  was  dis- 
missed with  a  fresh  horse ;  the  insult  was  concealed 
from  the  Imperial  troops ;  but  in  two  successive  battles 
they  were  more  fatally  instructed  of  the  prowess 
of  their  adversaries.  In  the  plains  of  Cannae  the 
Asiatics  fled  before  the  adventurers  of  France ;  the 
Duke  of  Lombardy  was  made  prisoner ;  the  Aputians 
acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion  ;  and  the  four  places 
of  Bari,  Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were 
alone  saved  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes. 
'  From  this  sera  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  the 
Norman  power,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  infant  colony 
of  Aversa. 

*  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia, 
(1.  k  c.  7,  8»  9»  19).  HThe  same  events  are  described  by  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  741— 
743,  755,  756),  and  Zooaras  (torn.  ii.  p.  237, 238). 
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Ah  attempt  was  made,  during  the  reign  of  Con-  chap. 
stantine  Monomachus,  to  overturn  this  power.  The  ^^^^ 
emperors  of  Greece  and  Germany,  together  with  the 
pope,  Leo  the  Ninth,  attacked  the  Normans.  A  small 
army  of  those  intrepid  warriors  defeated  a  numerous 
host.  The  pope  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Civitella  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1053,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
the  friend  of  those  against  whom  he  had  excited  thp 
war.  The  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which 
were  a  part  of  the  donation  falsely  asserted  to  have 
been  made  by  Constantine  to  the  successors  of  Saint 
Peter,  were  granted  by  the  pope  to  the  Normans. 
The  new  allies,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  quit- 
rent,  promised  to  support  each  other  with  spiritual 
and  temporal  arms  j  and  during  700  years  from  this 
memorable  transaction,  t)ie  kingdom  of  Naples  has 
continued  a  fief  of  the  holy  see. 

In  the  battle  of  Civitella  the  centre  of  the  Nor- 
mans was  commanded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who  acted 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  whose  actions  were  so  much  connected 
with  the  concerns  of  the  Greek  empire,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice.  He  was  the  sixth  son 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  in  the  Lower  Normandy. 
He  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim,  with  five  followers 
on  horseback  and  thirty  on  foot.  His  elder  brother 
and  his  countrymen  were  settled  in  Apulia,  where 
his  genius  and  exertions  soon  distinguished  him  above 
his  equals  ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Hum- 
phrey, during  the  tender  age  of  his  children,  Guis- 
card was  saluted  general  of  the  republic.  The  pope 
not  long  afterwards  invested  him  with  the  title,  of 
Duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  which  he  could  conquer  from  the  Saracens 
and  Greeks.  This  title  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  troops ;  but  a  period  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
before  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  that  part  of 
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CHAP.  I^^^y  which  has  continued  during  seven  centuries  to 

^^^^^'    form  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples, 

Roger,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had 
remained  in  Normandy,  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
his  father's  age.  He  at  length  joined  the  Norman 
camp  in  Apulia,  and  by  his  conduct  acquired  first 
the  esteem,  and  afterwards  the  envy,  of  Guiscard. 
His  spirit  excited  him  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and 
the  attempt  was  seconded  by  the  policy  of  his  brother. 
With  a  small  band  of  Normans  he  passed  the  straits 
of  Messina,  and  gained  such  victories  over  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  the  Saracens,  as  appeared  to  be  the 
subject  of  romance  rather  than  history.  The  Arabs 
of  Sicily  derived  frequent  and  powerful  succours  from 
their  countrymen  in  Africa,  by  whose  aid  the  war  was 
prolonged  during  thirty  years  ;  but  the  exertions  of 
the  Normans  at  length  triumphed  over  their  enemies ; 
and  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  island 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  by  a  singular  bull  of  the 
pope,  the  princes  of  Sicily  were  declared  hereditary 
and  perpetual  legates  of  the  holy  see,  in  the  year 
1090. 
Robert  in-       To  Robcrt  Gruiscard  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 

vftdes  tno 

Eastern  morc  glorious  than  beneficial :  the  possession  of 
l^D^iosi.  Apulia  and  Calabria  was  inadequate  to  his  ambition ; 
and  he  resolved  to  embrace  or  create  the  first  occa- 
sion of  invading,  perhaps  of  subduing,  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  East  *.  From  his  first  wife,  the  part- 
ner of  his  humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced 
under  the  pretence  of  consanguinity ;  and  her  son 
Bohemond  was  destined  to  imitate,  rather  than  to 
succeed,  his  illustrious  father.     The  second  wife  of 

*  Id  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  I  follow  Anna  Comnena 
(the  lit,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  books  of  the  Alexiad),  William  Apulus  (lib.  4th  aad 
6th,  p.  270-276),  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (I.  iii.  c.  IS,  14,  24,  29,  39).  Their 
information  if  contemporaiy  and  authen^c,  but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  war.   •  ■  . 
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Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of  the  princes  of  Salerno ;  chap. 
the  Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of  ^^^^' 
their  son  Roger ;  their  five  daughters  were  given  in 
honourable  nuptials,  and  one  of  them  was  betrothed, 
in  a  tender  age,  to  Constantino,  a  beautiful  youth, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Michael.  But  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a  revolution  : 
the  Imperial  family  of  Ducas  was  confined  to  the 
palace  or  the  cloister ;  and  Robert  deplored,  and  re- 
sented, the  disgrace  of  his  daughter  and  the  expul- 
sion of  his  ally,  A  Greek,  who  styled  himself  the 
fiU;her  of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at  Salerno,  and 
related  the  adventures  of  his  fall  and  flight.  That 
unfortunate  friend  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke, 
and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and  titles  of  Imperial 
dignity :  in  his  triumphal  progress^  through  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  Michael  was  saluted  with  the  tears  and 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  Pope  Gregory  the 
Seventh  exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach,  and  the 
catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious  work  of  his  restoration. 
His  conversations  with  Robert  were  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar ;  and  their  mutual  promises  were  justified  by 
the  valour  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures  of  the 
East.  Yet  this  Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor, 
a  monk  who  had  fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic 
who  had  served  in  the  palace.  The  fraud  had  been 
contrived  by  the  subtle  Guiscard ;  and  he  trusted 
that,  after  this  pretender  had  given  a  decent  colour 
to  his  arms,  he  would  sink  at  the  nod  of  the  con- 
queror into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was 
the  only  argument  that  could  determine  the  belief  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much 
inferior  to  their  credulity:  the  Norman  veterans  wished 
to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils,  and  the  unwarlike 
Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  unknown  dangers 
of  a  transmarine  expedition.     In  his  new  levies,  Ro- 
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CHAP,  bert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises,  the 
^^^^^*    terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  y  and  some 


acts  of  violence  might  justify  the  reproach,  that  age 
and  infancy  were  pressed  without  distinction  into  the 
service  of  their  unrelenting  prince.  After  two  years' 
incessant  preparations,  the  land  and  naval  forces  wei!e 
assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel  or  extreme  pro- 
montory of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by 
.  his  wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond, 
.  and  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thir- 
teen hundred  knights,  of  Norman  race  or  discipline, 
formed  the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might  be  swelled 
to  thirty  thousand  followers  of  every  denomination. 
The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the  engines,  the 
wooden  towers  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked^ 
on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels :  the  transports 
had  been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys 
were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ra- 
gusa. 
Siege  of  At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  the  shores  of 

A.D.  1081^  Italy  and  Epirus  incline  towards  each  other.  The 
""« '7.  space  between  Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman 
passage,  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles ;  at  the 
last  station  of  Otranto  it  is  contracted  to  fifty ;  and 
this  narrow  distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge. 
Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke 
despatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  galleys,  to  seize  or 
threaten  the  isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite 
.coast,  and  to  secure  a  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vallona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They  passed 
and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy ;  and  this 
successful  experiment  displayed  the  neglect  and  decay 
of  the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  islands  of 
Epirus,  and  the  maritime  towns,  were  subdued  by 
the  arms  or  the  name  of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet 
and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use  the  modem  appellation) 
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to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the  western  key  chap. 
of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient  renown,  and  ^M'^ 
recent  fortifications  by  George  Palaeologus,  a  patri- 
cian, victorious  in  the  oriental  wars,  and  a  numerous 
garrison  of  Albanians  and  Macedonians,  who  in  every 
age  have  maintained  the  character  of  soldiers.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise  the  courage  of  Guiscard 
was  assailed  by  every  form  of  danger  and  mischance. 
In  the  most  propitious  season  of  the  year,  as  his  fleet 
passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow 
unexpectedly  arose  :  the  Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the 
raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  con- 
firmed the  old  infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks. 
The  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or 
torn  away  ;  the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the 
fingments  of  vessels,  with  arms  and  dead  bodies ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions  were  either  drowned 
or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was  laboriously  rescued 
from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted  seven  days  on  the 
adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his  loss,  and  re- 
vive the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Nor- 
mans were  no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  ma- 
riners who  had  explored  the  ocean  from  Greenland 
to  Mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had  wept  during  the 
tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  hostile  approach 
of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
first  day's  action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohe- 
mond,  a  beardless  youth,  who  led  the  naval  powers 
of  his  father.  All  night  the  galleys  of  the  republic 
lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and 
the  victory  of  the  second  day  was  decided  by  the 
dexterity  of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their 
archers,  the  weight  of  their  javelins,  and  the  bor- 
rowed aid  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  Apulian  and  Ra- 
gusian  vessels  fled  to  the  shore ;  several  were  cut  from. 
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CHAP,  their  cables,  and  dragged  away  by  the  conqueror; 
^^^^-    and  a  sally  from  the  town  carried  slaughter  and  dis-. 


may  to  the  tents  of  the  Norman  duke.  A  seasonable 
relief  was  poured  into  Durazzo ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
besiegers  had  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands 
and  maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp  the  sup- 
ply of  tribute  and  provision.  That  camp  was  soon 
afflicted  with  a  pestilential  disease ;  five  hundred 
knights  perished  by  an  inglorious  death ;  and  the 
list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  decent  burial) 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these 
calamities,  the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and 
invincible ;  and  while  he  collected  new  forces  from 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped, 
the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry  and  valour 
were  encountered  by  equal  valour  and  more  perfect 
industry.  A  moveable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity 
to  contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  for- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  but  the  descent  of 
the  door  or  drawbridge  was  checked  by  an  enormous 
beam,  and  the  wooden  structure  was  instantly  con- 
sumed by  artificial  flames, 
andmlrohof  While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the 
the  emperor  Turks  iu  the  cast  and  the  Normans  in  the  west,  the 
April— Sep-  aged  successor  of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  to 
tember.  ^^ie  hauds  of  Alcxius,  an  illustrious  captain,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty.  The  princess 
Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian,  observes  in  her 
affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was  unequal  to  a 
double  combat ;  and  on  this  principle  she  approves  a 
hasty  peace  with  the  Turks,  which  allowed  her  father 
to  undertake  in  person  the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On 
his  accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without  sol- 
diers, and  the  treasury  without  money;  yet  such 
were  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  measures,  that  in 
six  months  he  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thou* 
sand  men,  and  performed  a  march  of  five  hundred. 
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miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe  and  Asia,  chap. 
from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  Sea:  his  majesty  ^^^^' 
was  displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings 
of  the  companies  of  horse  guards  ;  and  the  emperor 
was  attended  by  a  train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some 
of  whom,  in  rapid  succession,  had  been  clothed  with 
the  purple,  and  were  indulged,  by  the  lenity  of  the 
times,  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity.  Their  youth- 
ful ardour  might  animate  the  multitude ;  but  their 
love  of  pleasure,  and  contempt  of  subordination,  were 
pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief;  and  their  im- 
portunate clamours  for  speedy  and  decisive  action 
disconcerted  the  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  might 
have  surrounded  and  starved  the  besieging  army. 
The  enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad  compari- 
son of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  Roman 
world :  the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste 
and  terror ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  , 
Minor,  had  been  purchased  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
cities,  which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Turks. 
The  strength  of  the  Greek  army  consisted  in  the 
Varangians,  the  Scandinavian  guards,  whose  num- 
bers were  recently  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles 
and  volunteers  from  the  British  island  of  Thule. 
Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes 
and  English  were  oppressed  and  united :  a  band  of 
adventurous  youths  resolved  to  desert  a  land  of 
slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape,  and  in  their 
long  pilgrimage  they  visited  every  coast  that  afforded 
any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  enter- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and 
their  first  station  was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic 
shore :  but  Alexius  soon  recalled  them  to  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  palace,  and  bequeathed  to  his  suc- 
cessors the  inheritance  of  their  faith  and  valour  *. 

*  See  William  of  Malmsbuiy  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  ii.  p.  92 ;  Alexius  fidem 
Anglonim  suscipiens  pnedpuis  fieuniiiaritatibus  suis  eos  applicabat,  amorem  eorum 
lilio  transcribens.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  p.  508,  I  vii.  p.  ^41)  re« 
latcf  their  emigration  from  England  and  their  service  in  Greece. 
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CHAP.  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader  revived  the  memory 
^^"^'   of  their  wrongs  :  they  marched  with  alacrity  against 
the  national  foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in  Epirus  the 
gloiy  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
The  Varangians  were  supported  by  some  companies 
of  Franks  or  Latins ;  and  the  rebels,  who  had  fled  to 
Constantinople  from  the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were 
eager  to  signalize  their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge. 
The  treaty  with  the  sultan  had  procured  a  supply  of 
some  thousand  Turks ;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Scy- 
thian horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of  the  Nor^ 
man  cavalry.     On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of 
these  formidable  numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  his  principal  officers.     "  You  behold,'*  said  he; 
"your  danger;  it  is  urgent  and  inevitable.     The 
"  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and  standards,  and  the 
"  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accustomed  to  wars  and 
,         "  triumphs.     Obedience   and   union   are   our   only 
"  safety ;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  command  to 
"  a  more  worthy  leader.'*    The  vote  and  acclamation 
even  of  his  secret  enemies  assured  him,  in  that  peril- 
ous moment,  of  their  esteem  and  confidence ;  and  the 
duke  thus  continued  :  "  Let  us  trust  in  the  rewards 
."  of  victory,  and  deprive  cpwardice  of  the  means  of 
**  escape.     Let  us  bum  our  vessels  and  our  baggage^ 
"  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  the  place 
"  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial.*'     The  resolution 
was  unanimously  approved  ;  and,  without  confining 
himself  to  his  lines,  Guiscard  awaited  in  battle  array 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy.     His  rear  was 
covered  by  a  small  river ;  his  right  wing  extended  to 
the  sea ;  his  left  to  the  hills  :  nor  was  he  conscious, 
perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground  Caesar  arid  Pompey 
had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  *. 
.    Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius 

*  See  the  simple  and  maaterly  narnUive  of  Caesar  himself  (Comment,  de  BelL 
Civil,  m.  41—75.) 
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resolved  to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  chap. 
exhorted  the  garrison  of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  ^^^^ 
deliverance  by  a  well-timed  sally  from  the  town.  He  Battle  of 
marched  in  two  columns,  to  surprise  the  Normans  J^jJ'JJg,^ 
before  daybreak  on  two  diflFerent  sides :  his  light  Oc'o**'  *b. 
cavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain;  the  archers 
formed  the  second  line,  and  the  Varangians  claimed 
the  honours  of  the  vanguard.  In  the  first  onset,  the 
battle-axes  of  the  strangers  mtide  a  deep  and  bloody 
impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lombards 
and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs ; 
they  fled  towards  the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  the 
bridge  had  been  broken  down  to  check  the  sally  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with  the  Vene- 
tian galleys,  who  played  their  engines  among  the  dis- 
orderly throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  were 
saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Gaita, 
the  wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  Amazon,  a  second  Pallas ;  less  skilful  in  arts, 
but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the  Athenian  god- 
dess :  though  wounded  by  an  arrow,  she  stood  her 
ground,  and  strove,  by  her  exhortation  and  example, 
to  rally  the  flying  troops.  Her  female  voice  was  se- 
conded by  the  more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of  the 
Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  magnani- 
mous in  council.  "  Whither,"  he  cried  aloud,  *^  whi- 
'"  ther  do  ye  fly  ?  your  enemy  is  implacable ;  and  death 
"  is  less  grievous  than  servitude."  The  moment  was 
decisive :  as  the  Varangians  advanced  before  the  line, 
they  discovered  the  nakedness  of  their  flanks  ;  the 
main  battle  of  the  duke,  of  eight  hundred  knights, 
stood  firm  and  entire ;  they  couched  their  lances,  and 
the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible  shock 
of  the  French  cavalry.  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  a  general ;  but  he  no  sooner 
beheld  the  slaughter  of  the  Varatigians,  and  the  flight 
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CHAP,  of  the  Turks,  than  he  despised  his  subjects  and  de^ 
^^^"'   spaired  of  his  fortune.  The  princess  Anne,  who  drops 


a  tear  on  this  melancholy  event,  is  reduced  to  praise 
the  strength  and  swiftness  of  her  father's  horse,  and 
his  vigorous  struggle,  when  he  was  almost  overthrown 
by  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  Im- 
perial helmet.  His  desperate  valour  broke  through 
a  squadron  of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight ;  and 
after  wandering  two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the 
mountains,  he  found  some  repose  of  body,  though 
not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychnidus.  The  victo- 
rious Robert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pursuit 
which  had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize ; 
but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by  the  trophies 
and  standards  of  the  field,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  an 
anny  five  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  A 
multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the  victims  of  their 
own  fears  ;  but  only  thirty  of  his  knights  were  slain 
in  this  memorable  day.  In  the  Roman  host,  the  loss 
of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  English,  amounted  to  five  or 
six  thousand  :  the  plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with 
noble  and  royal  blood  ;  and  the  end  of  the  impostor 
Michael  was  more  honourable  than  his  life, 
i^razao  Jt  jg  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  afflicted  by 
A.  D.  10C2,  the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant,  which  had  ^lerited  only 
ruarye.  ^j^^  coutcmpt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After 
their  defeat,  they  still  persevered  in  the  defence  of 
Durazzo  ;  and  a  Venetian  commander  supplied  the 
place  of  George  Palaeologus,  who  had  been  impru- 
dently called  away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of 
the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sustain 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
defiance  of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated  that  his 
patience  was  at  least  equal  to  their  obstinacy.  Per- 
haps he  already  tmsted  to  his  secret  correspondence 
with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich 
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and  honourable  marriage.  At  the  dead  of  night  se^  chap. 
vera!  rope-ladders  were  dropped  from  the  walls  ;  the  ^^^^^' 
light  Calabrians  ascended  in  silence,  and  the  Greeks 
were  awakened  by  the  name  and  trumpets  of  the  con- 
queror. Yet  they  defended  the  street  three  days 
against  an  enemy  already  master  of  the  rampart ;  and 
near  seven  months  elapsed  between  the  first  invest-' 
ment  and  the  final  surrender  of  the  place.  From 
Durazzo  the  Norman  duke  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Epirus  or  Albania  ;  traversed  the  first  mountains 
of  Thessaly ;  surprised  three  hundred  English  in  the 
city  of  Castoria ;  approached  Thessalonica  ;  and  made 
Constantinople  tremble,  A  more  pressing  duty  sus- 
pended the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  designs*  By 
shipwreck,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  his  army  was 
reduced  to  a  third  of  the  original  numbers ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was  informed, 
by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  absence :  the  revolt 
of  the  cities  and  barons  of  Apulia ;  the  distress  of 
the  pope ;  and  the  approach  or  invasion  of  Henry 
king  of  Germany.  Highly  presuming  that  his  per- R*'""*  of 
son  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety,  he  repassed  actbns  of 
the  sea  in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains  ^^®"*"^ 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the 
Norman  counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the 
freedom  of  his  peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  au- 
thority of  their  leader.  The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  and  the  two  destroyers 
are  compared  by  the  Greeks  to  the  caterpillar  and 
the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever  has 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.  After  winning  two 
battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the 
plain  of  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous 
realm  of  Achilles,  which  contained  the  treasure  and 
magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp.  Yet  a  just  praise 
must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of 
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CHAP.  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled  with  the  calamities 
xLin.  Qf  ^Yie  times:  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand 
Turks  replaced  and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  and  the  Greek  soldiers  were  exercised  to  ride, 
to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  the  daily  practice  of  ambus- 
cades and  evolutions.  Alexius  had  been  taught  by 
experience,  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Franks 
on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapable  of 
motion ;  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their  arrows 
at  the  horse  rather  than  the  man ;  and  a  variety  of 
spikes  and  snares  was  scattered  over  the  ground  on 
which  he  might  expect  an  attack.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Larissa  the  events  of  war  were  protracted  and 
balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohemond  was  always  con- 
spicuous, and  often  successful ;  but  his  camp  was  pil- 
laged by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks  :  the  city  was 
impregnable ;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts 
deserted  his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  in- 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Alexius  returned 
to  Constantinople  with  the  advantage  rather  than  the 
honour  of  victory.  After  evacuating  the  conquests 
which  he  could  no  longer  defend,  the  son  of  Guis- 
card  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced  by  a  fa- 
ther, who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathized  in  his 
misfortune. 
Theemperor     Qf  the  Latin  princcs,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and 

Henry  lU.  •  i»  t*    i  -i  •■  n  % 

invited  by  euemics  of  Robcrt,  the  most  prompt  and  powerful 
a!d.1o8]|.  was  Henry  the  Third  or  Fourth,  king  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the  West.  The 
epistle  of  the  Greek  monarch  to  his  brother  is  filled 
with  the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  and-  the 
most  lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by 
every  public  and  private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry 
on  his  success  in  a  just  and  pious  war,  and  complains 
that  the  prosperity  of  his  own  empire  is  disturbed 
by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman  Robert. 
The  list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of  the 
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age :  a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with  pearls  chap. 
to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with  the  names  ^^^"' 
and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of 
sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and 
one  hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these  he  added  a 
more  solid  present  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  further  assurance  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  so  soon  as  Henry 
should  have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  territories, 
and  confirmed  by  an  oath  the  league  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  German  *,  who  was  already 
in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  faction, 
accepted  these  liberal  offers,  and  marched  towards 
the  south :  his  speed  was  checked  by  the  sound  of 
the  battle  of  Durazzo  ;  but  the  influence  of  his  arms 
or  name,  in  the  hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the 
severe  adversary  of  the  Normans,  the  allies  and  vas- 
sals of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  his  implacable  foe.  The 
long  quarrel  of  the  throne  and  mitre  had  been  re- 
cently kindled  by  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  that 
haughty  priest :  the  king  and  the  pope  had  degraded 
each  other ;  and  each  had  seated  a  rival  oh  the  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  throne  of  his  antagonist.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  Swabian  rebel,  Henry  de- 
scended into  Italy,  to  assume  the  Imperial  crown, 
and  to  drive  from  the  V/itican  the  tyrant  of  the 
church.  But  the  Roman  people  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Gregory :  their  resolution  was  fortified  by  supplies 
of  men  and  money  from  Apulia ;  and  the  city  was 
thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  king  of  Germany.  Besieges 
In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said,  with  5?d?1081 
Byzantine  gold,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  whose  estates  — io«^- 
and  castles  had  been  ruined  by  the  war.  The  gates,  ^  \^^oi' 
the  bridges,  and  fifty  hostages,  were  delivered  into 

*  For  these  general  events,  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians,  Sigoniuii 
Baroniiis,  Muratori,  Mosheim,  St.  Mwrc,  &c. 
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CHAP,  tis  hands ;  the  antipope,  Clement  the  Third,  was 
?^^"'  consecrated  in  the  Lateran ;  the  grateful  pontiff 
March  24.  crowncd  his  protector  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  em- 
'  peror  Henry  fixed  his  residence  in  the  capitol,  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  The 
ruins  of  the  Septizonium  were  still  defended  by  the 
nephew  of  Gregory :  the  pope  himself  was  invested 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  his  last  hope  was  in 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal.  Their 
friendship  had  been  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal 
injuries  and  complaints ;  but,  on  this  pressing  occa- 
sion, Guiscard  was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  by  his  interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the 
love  of  fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors. 
Unfurling  the  holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  the  most  nume- 
rous of  his  armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty 
thousand  foot,  was  instantly  assembled ;  and  his  march 
from  Salerno  to  Rome  was  animated  by  the  public 
applause  and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favour. 
Henry,  invincible  in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled  at 
his  approach;  recollected  some  indispensable  a£&irs 
that  required  his  presence  in  Lombardy ;  exhorted 
the  Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance  ;  and 
hastily  retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance  of 
Flics  before  the  Normaus.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  son  of 
May,  1084.  Taucrcd  of  Hauteville  emjoyed  the  glory  of  deliver- 
ing the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  emperors  of 
the  East  and  West  to  fly  before  his  victorious  arms. 
But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the  cala- 
mities of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gre- 
gory, the  walls  had  been  perforated  or  scaled ;  but 
the  Imperial  faction  was  still  powerful  and  active : 
on  the  third  day  the  people  rose  in  a  furious  tumult, 
and  a  hasty  word  of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence  or 
revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage.  The  Sa- 
racens of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries 
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of  his  brother,  embraced  this  fitir  occasion  of  rifling    chap. 
and  profaning  the  holy  city  of  the  Christians :  many    ^^'"' 
thousands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the 
allies,  of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to  vio- 
lation, captivity,  or  death ;  and  a  spacious  quarter  of 
the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude.    From  a  city  where  he  was  now  hated,  and 
might  be  no  longer  feared,  Gregory  retired  to  end 
his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.     The  artful  pontiff 
might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard,  with  the  hope  of 
a  Roman  or  Imperial  crown ;  but  this  dangerous  mea- 
sure, which  would  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the 
Norman,  must  for  ever  have  alienated  the  most  faith- 
fid  princes  of  Germany. 

The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have  Second  ex. 
indulged  himself  in  a  season  of  repose ;  but  in  the  Robert  into 
same  year  of  the  flight  of  the  German  emperor,  the  A!Drios4, 
indefatigable  Robert  resumed  the  design  of  his  eastern  Oct<*«- 
conquests.  The  zeal  or  gratitude  of  Gregory  had 
promised  to  his  valour  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and 
Asia;  his  troops  were  assembled  in  arms,  flushed 
with  success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers, 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna 
to  a  swarm  of  bees ;  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate 
limits  of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have  been  already 
defined ;  they  were  contained  in  this  second  occasion 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels ;  and  as  the  sea- 
son was  far  advanced,  the  harbour  of  Brundusium 
was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexius, 
apprehensive  of  a  second  attack,  had  assiduously 
laboured  to  restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire ; 
and  obtained  from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  import- 
ant succour  of  thirty-six  transports,  fourteen  galleys, 
and  nine  galeots,  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  magnitude.  Their  services  were  liberally  paid 
by  the  licence  or  monopoly  of  trade,  a  profitable 
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CHAP,    gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  Con- 
•'    stantinople,  and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  ac- 
ceptable, as  it  was  the  produce  of  a  tax  on  their 
rivals  of  Amalphi.     By  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and 
Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was  covered  with  a  hostile 
fleet ;  but  their  own  neglect,  or  the  vigilance  of 
Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a 
mist,  opened  a  free  passage ;  and  the  Norman  troops 
were  safely   disembarked  on   the  coast  of  Epirus. 
With  twenty  strong  and  well  appointed  galleys,  their 
intrepid  duke  immediately  sought  the  enemy,  and 
though  more  accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback,  he 
trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and 
two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a  naval  combat.     The  do- 
minion of  the  sea  was   disputed  in  three   engage- 
ments, in  the  sight  of  the  island  of  Corfu :  in  the 
two   former,   the  skill  and   numbers  of  the   allies 
were  superior ;  but  in  the  third  the  Normans  ob- 
tained   a  final   and   complete   victory.     The   light 
brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  in  igno- 
minious flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the  Venetians 
maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict;  seven  were 
sunk,  two  were  taken  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred 
captives  implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor ; 
and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss  of 
thirteen  thousand   of  his   subjects  or  allies.     The 
want  of  experience  had  been  supplied  by  the  genius 
of  Guiscard ;  and  each  evening  when  he  had  sounded 
a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  re- 
pulse, and  invented  new  methods  how  to   remedy 
his   own  defects,  and  to   baffle  the  advantages  of 
the  enemy.     The  winter  season  suspended  his  pro- 
gress: with  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired 
to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  but  instead  of 
traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils 
would  repay  the  labour,  and  where  the  land  and  sea 
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forces  might  pursue  their  joint  operations  with  vigour    chap. 
and  effect.     But  in  the  isle  of  Cephalonia,  his  pro-    ^^^ 
jects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical  disease : 
.  Robert  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
expired  in  his  tent ;  and  a  suspicion  of  poison  was 
imputed,  by  public  rumour,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the 
Greek  emperor.     This  premature  death  might  allow  His  death, 
a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of  his  future  j^'ij^^* 
exploits :  and  the  event  sufficiently  declares,  that 
the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life.    With- 
out the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious  army 
dispersed  or  retreated  in  disorder  and  consternation ; 
and  Alexius,  who  had  trembled  for  his  empire,  re- 
joiced in  his  deliverance.     The  galley  which  trans- 
ported the  remains  of  Guiscard  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  Italian  shore ;  but  the  duke's  body  was  recovered 
from   the  sea,   and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Venusia:  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of 
Horace,  than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes, 
Roger,  his  second  son  and  successor,  immediately 
sank  to  the  humble  station  of  a  duke  of  Apulia  :  the 
esteem  or  partiality  of  his  father  left  the  valiant 
Bohemond  to  the  inheritance  of  his  sword.     The 
national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims,  till 
the  first  crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East 
opened  a  more  splendid  field   of  glory  and  con- 
quest *. 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  humble  pro- 
spects are  alike  and  soon  bounded  by  the  sepulchre. 
The  male  line  of  Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished, 
both  in  Apulia  and  at  Antioch,  in  the  second  ge- 
neration ;  but  his  younger  brother  became  the  father 
of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  the  son  of  the  great  count 
was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the 

*  See  Giannone  (torn,  il  p.  88—93)  and  the  historUns  of  the  first  Crusade. 
VOL,  V.  F 
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CHAP,    spirit  of  the  first  Roger*.    The  heir  of  that  Norman 
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1^  adventurer  was  born  in  Sicily;  and  at  the  age  of  only 

four  years  he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island. 

While  engaged  in  resisting  the  Normans,  the  at- 
tention of  Alexius  was  called  to  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  empire,  where  the  Asiatic  provinces  were 
invaded  by  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy.  Malek 
Shah  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Alp  Arslan,  in  the 
year  1072.  By  the  successful  progress  of  his  arms, 
and  his  own  personal  merit,  Malek  became  the 
greatest  prince  of  his  age.  Beyond  the  Oxus  he 
reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara,  Cari- 
zine,and  Samarcand :  he  passed  the  Sihon,  or  laxartes, 
the  last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization.  The  hordes 
of  Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy;  and  his 
name  was  inserted  in  the  coins  of  Cashgar,  a  Tartar 
kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of  China.  He 
stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  or  feudatory 
sway,  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Georgia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of 
Arabia  Felix.  This  sultan  bestowed  a  serious  and 
learned  care  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
which  was  effected  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  East.  The  reign  of  Malek  was 
illustrated  by  the  Gelalaean  era ;  and  all  errors  were 
corrected  by  a  computation  of  time,  which  surpasses 
the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the  Gre- 
gorian stylet. 

*  The  reign  of  Roger  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  fills  four  books  of  the 
Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  1.  xi.— xiv.  p.  136 — 340),  and  is  spread  over 
the  IXth  and  Xth  volumes  of  the  Italian  annals  of  Muratori. 

f  By  a  law  of  the  Prophet,  the  Moslems  are  con6ned  to  the  irregular  course 
of  the  lunar  months.  In  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  has  been  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival,  but  after  the  fM  of  the  Magian 
empire  the  intercallation  had  been  neglected.  The  fractions  of  minutes  and 
hours  were  multiplied  into  days,  and  the  date  of  the  spring  was  removed  from  the 
sign  of  Aries  to  that  of  Fisces. 
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•  The  gresitness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  chap. 
expired  in  the  person  of  Malek  Shah,  After  his  ^^"'' 
deaths  which  happened  in  the  year  1092f  the  bands 
of  union  and  subordination  were  relaxed,  and  finally 
dissolved.  The  indulgence  of  the  house  of  Seljuk 
invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritance  of  king- 
doms ;  and,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes 
arose  from  the  dust  of  their  feet. 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulmish,  the  son  of  conquest  of 
Israil,  the  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  by'uie '"'*' 
Alp  Arslan;  and  the  humane  victor  had  dropt  a  T"!!^*',^..- 
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tear  over  his  grave.     Jiis  nve  sons,  strong  in  arms,  — lo  84. 
ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge,  unsheathed 
their  scimitars  against  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan.     The 
two  armies  expected  the  signal,  when  the  caliph,  for- 
getful of  majesty,  which  secluded  him  from  vulgar 
eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  mediation.     "  Instead 
"  of  shedding  the   blood   of  your  brethren,  your 
"  brethren  both  in  descent  and  faith,   unite  your 
"  forces   in   a  holy  war  against   the  Greeks,   the 
"  enemies  of  God  and  his  Apostle.'*     They  listened 
to  his  voice  :  the  sultan  embraced  his  rebellious  kins- 
men ;  and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Soliman,  accepted 
the  royal  standard,  which  gave  him  the  free  conquest 
and  hereditary  command   of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  from  Arseroum  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West.    Accompanied 
by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates :  the 
Turkish  camp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kutaich,  in  Phrygia ;  and  his  flying  cavalry  laid 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Black  Sea.     Since  the  decline  of  the  empire,   the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  exposed  to  the 
transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of  the  Persians 
and  Saracens ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest 
.  were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan  j  and  his  arms 
were  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign 
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CHAP,  on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  captivity 
of  Romanus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudocia  had 
trembled  under  the  weight  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
till  the  provinces  of  both  the  East  and  W68t  Wei*6 
lost  in  the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion.  Of 
either  chief,  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name ;  but 
the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botaniates  distinguish 
the  European  and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  reasons, 
or  rather  their  promises,  were  weighed  in  the  Divan ; 
and  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  Botaniates,  opened  a  free  passage  to  his 
troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to  Nice,  and 
joined  the  banner  of  the  crescent  to  that  of  the  cross. 
After  his  ally  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  sultan  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
suburb  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari ;  and  a  i)ody  of 
two  thousand  Turks  was  transported  into  Europe, 
to  whose  dexterity  and  courage  the  new  emperor 
was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  his  rival 
Bryennius.  But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia :  Constantinople 
was  deprived  of  the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont : 
and  the  regular  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  fbrtified 
the  passes  of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  left  not  a 
hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion.  Another  can- 
didate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan :  Melissenus, 
in  his  purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the 
motions  of  the  Turkish  camp;  and  the  desponding 
cities  were  tempted  by  the  summons  of  a  Roman 
prince,  who  immediately  surrendered  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor 
Alexius ;  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  Soliman ;  and  it  was  not  till  aflter 
the  sultan's  death,  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nico- 
media,  about  sixty  miles  from  'Constantinojde,  tke 
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eastern  boundm'y  of  the  Romaa  world.     Trebizond    chap. 
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alone,  defended  oa  either  side  by  the  sea  and  moun- , 

tains,  preserved,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine,  the 
ancient  character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future 
destiny  of  a  Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  esta-  The  Seiju. 
blishment  of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  ^"^  ^^' 
was  the  most  deplorable  loss  which  the  church  and  ^**^ 
empire  had  sustained.  By  the  propagation  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Gazij  or 
holy  champion ;  and  his  new  kingdom  of  the  Romans, 
or  of  Roum,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental  geo- 
gr^hy.  It  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Con£^ntinople,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Qonfine/3  of  Sjrria ;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver  and 
iron^  of  alum  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine, 
md  productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses  *.  The 
wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Augustan  age,  existed  only  in  books  and 
ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  present  decay,  Ana- 
toUa  still  contains  some  wealthy  and  populous  cities  j 
wd,  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  they  were  far  more 
flonrifibing  in  numbers,  si;&e,  and  opulence.  By  the 
choice  of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bythi* 
nia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace  and  fortress ;  and 
the  seat  of  the  Sel^ukian  dynasty  of  Roum  was  planted 
one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople.  The  Ara- 
bian learning  was  taught  in  the  schools  :  the  cadhis 
judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran  j  the  Turk- 
ish manners  and  language  prevailed  in  the  cities ;  and 
Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Anatolia.     On  the  hard  conditions  of 

*  Such  if  the  description  of  Roum  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  whose  Tartar 
Hbtory  may  be  foun4  in  the  collections  of  Ramusiaand  Bergeron.  (See  Abulfed* 
C^eograph;  dimat.  XYXX.  p;  301 — 305). 
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CHAP,   tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  Christians  might 

.; L  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but  their  most 

holy  churches  were  profaned,  their  priests  and  bishops 
were  insulted ;  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the 
triumph  of  the  Pagans^  and  the  apostasy  of  their 
brethren :  many  thousand  children  were  marked  by 
the  knife  of  circumcision,  and  many  thousand  cap- 
tives were  devoted  to  the  service  or  the  pleasures  of 
their  masters.     After  the  loss  of  Asia,  Ahtioch  still 
maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to  Christ  and 
Caesar  ;  but  the  solitary  province  was  separated  from 
all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Mahometan  powers.     The  despair  of  Philaretus,  the 
governor,  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion  and 
loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son, 
who  hastened  to  the  Nicene  palace,  and  offered  to 
deliver  this  valuable  prize  into  the  hands  of  Soliman. 
The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in 
twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day)  performed 
a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  oppressed 
by  the  speed  and  secresy  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  the 
dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines 
of  Aleppo  *,  obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis. 
From  Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  or  Arm  of 
St.  George,  the  conquests  and  reign  of  Soliman  ex- 
tended thirty  days'  journey  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of  Lycia  and 
the  Black  Sea  t.     The  Turkish  ignorance  of  naviga- 
tion protected  for  a  while  the  inglorious  safety  of  the 
emperor  ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
ships  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  captive 
Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  His  plaintive  epistles  were  dispersed  over 

*  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias^  1.  yi. 
p.  ]68,  169),  with  the  notes  of  Ducange. 

t  William  of  Tyre  (L  i.  c.  9,  1 0.  p.  §35)  gives  the  most  authentic  and  deplorable 
account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 
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Europe,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  Latins,  and    chap. 
to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness,  and  the  riches,  of 


the  city  of  Constantinople. 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  sute  and 
Turks  was  that  of  Jerusalem  *,  which  soon  became  5? j™!^ 
the  theatre  of  nations.  In  their  capitulation  with  J^^ 
Omar,  the  inhabitants  had  stipulated  the  assurance  —1099. 
of  their  religion  and  property ;  but  the  articles  were 
interpreted  by  a  master  against  whom  it  was  danger- 
ous to  dispute ;  and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storms  and  sun- 
shine. By  the  increase  of  proselytes  and  population, 
the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usurpation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  city  ;  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was 
reserved  for  the  patriarch,  with  his  clergy  and  people  : 
a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold  was  the  price  of  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  with  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
votaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numerous  and 
respectable  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem  :  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  stimulated, 
rather  than  suppressed,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  j 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  always  prompted  these 
perilous  journeys  was  nourished  by  the  congenial  pas- 
sions of  grief  and  indignation.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims 
from  the  East  and  West  continued  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  festival  of  Easter ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and 
Abyssinians,  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  main- 
tained the  chapels,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their 
respective  communions.  The  harmony  of  prayer  in 
so  many  various  tongues,  the  worship  of  so  many 

*  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  from  Heraclius  to  the  Crusades, 
is  eontained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William  archbishop  of  Tyre 
(1.  L.  c.  1—10  i  1.  xviii.  c.  5$  6)»  the  pnncipal  author  of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 
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CHAP,    nations  in  the  common  temple  of  their  religion,  might 
have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and  peace  j 


but  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  embittered  by 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  pre-eminence  was  asserted 
by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks  ;  and  the 
greatness  of  Charlemagne  *  protected  both  the  Latin 
pilgrims  and  the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The  poverty 
of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved 
by  the  alms  of  that  pious  emperor ;  and  many  mo- 
nasteries of  Palestine  were  founded  or  restored  by 
his  liberal  devotion.  Harun  Alraschid,  the  greatest 
of  the  Abassides,  esteemed  in  his  Christian  brother  a 
similar  supremacy  of  genius  and  power :  their  friend- 
ship was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts 
and  embassies ;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the 
keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian 
monarchy,  the  republic  of  Amalphi  promoted  the 
interest  of  the  trade  and  religion  in  the  East.  Her 
vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  coasts 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  use- 
ful imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  :  an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  Mount 
Calvary ;  and  the  Italian  merchants  founded  the 
convent  and  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military  order  which  has 
since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta. 
Under  the  The  rcvolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from 
caliphs,  the  Abassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather 
tiiSie.^^  than  an  injury,  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  sovereign  re- 
sident in  Egypt  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  Christian  trade  ;  and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were 

*  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  see  Eginhard  (De 
Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c  16.  p.  79 — 82),  Coiistantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Admi- 
nistratione  Imperii,  L  ii.  c.  26.  p.  80),  and  Fagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  800,  No. 
IS,  14, 15). 
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less  remote  from  the  iustice  and  power  of  the  throne,    chap. 
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But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs  was  the  fa- 

mous  Hakem,  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered,  by 
his  impiety  and  despotism,  from  the  fear  either  of 
God  or  man ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture 
of  vice  and  folly.  A  general  interdict  was  laid  on 
the  devotion  of  strang^ers  and  natives.     The  temple  Sacrilege 

of  Hakem 

of  the  Christian  world,  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- A.D.1009. 
tion,  was  demolished  to  its  foundations ;  and  much 
profane  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in 
the  rock  which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepul- 
chre* At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  astonished  and  afflicted.  Yet  the  cala- 
mities of  Jerusalem  were  in  some  measure  alleviated 
by  the  inconstancy  or  repentance  of  Hakem  himself ; 
and  the  royal  mandate  was  sealed  for  the  restitution 
of  the  churches,  when  the  tyrant  was  assassinated  by 
the  emissaries  of  his  sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs 
resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and  policy  :  a  free 
toleration  was  again  granted ;  with  the  pious  aid  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre 
arose  from  its  ruins ;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence, 
the  pilgrims  returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  ) 

the  spiritual  feast.     In  the  sea  voyage  of  Palestine, 
the  dangers  were  frequent,  and  the  opportunities  rare ; 
but  the  conversion  of  Hungary  opened  a  safe  commu- 
nication between  Germany  and  Greece.    The  charity  increase  of 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom,  relieved  a!?!"^,' 
and  conducted  the  itinerant  brethren  j  and,  from  *^^' 
Belgrade  to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks,  the 
zeal  of  pilgrimage  prevailed,  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times ;  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  mul- 
titudes of  either  sex,  and  of  every  rank,  who  pro- 
fessed their  contempt  of  life  so  soon  as  they  should 
have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.     Princes 
and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions } 
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CHAP,    and  the  numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  pre- 
lude to  the  armies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age 


under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  About  thirty  years 
before  the  first  crusade,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon, 
undertook  this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Jordan  j  and  the  multitude  of  their  followers 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constan- 
tinople they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked 
the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs :  they  drew  their  swords 
with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained  a  siege,  in 
the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were  rescued  by 
the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  After 
visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy,  but 
only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety  in 
their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this  pilgrimage : 
he  observes,  that  they  sallied  from  Normandy,  thirty 
stout  and  well  appointed  horsemen ;  but  that  they 
Repassed  the  Alps  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with  the 
staff  in  their  hand  and  the  wallet  at  their  back  ^. 
Conquest  After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity 
jemh5*A"e  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks  t. 
A^iore  ^^®  of  the  lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the 
i— 1096.  Carismian,  marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damascus  by  famine 
and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and* 
the  sultan  of  Persia  j  and  the  victorious  emir  ad- 
vanced without  resistance  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  Fatimite  was  preparing  to  fly  into  the  heart  of 
Africa  ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard,  and  the  inha- 

*  Baronius(A.D.  1064>  No.  43—56)  has  transcribed  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  narratives  of  Ingulphus,  M arianus,  and  Lanibertus* 

t  See  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  349, 350),  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  237* 
vers.  Pocoeke).  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  2l5y  216)  adds 
the  tettimoniesi  or  rather  the  namesy  of  Abulfeda  and  Novairi. 
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bitants  of  Cairo,  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed  chap. 
the  Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  In  his  retreat  ^^"^' 
he  indulged  the  license  of  slaughter  and  rapine  :  the 
judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem  were  invited  to  his 
camp,  and  their  execution  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  three  thousand  citizens.  The  cruelty  or  the 
defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by  the  sultan  Tou- 
cush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who,  with  a  higher 
title,  and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the  domi- 
nion of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  house  of  Seljuk 
reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
hereditary  command  of  the  holy  city  and  territory 
was  intrusted  or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose  children,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Palestine,  formed  two  dynasties 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria  *.  The 
Oriental  Christians,  and  the  Latin  pilgrims,  deplored 
a  revolution,  which,  instead  of  the  regular  govern- 
ment and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed  on  their 
necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  North  t. 
In  his  court  and  camp,  the  great  sultan  had  adopted, 
in  some  degree,  the  arts  and  manners  of  Persia ;  but 
the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more  especially 
the  pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierceness  of  the 
desert.  From  Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and  domestic 
hostility ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held 
a  precarious  sway  on  a  doubtful  frontier,  had  neither 
leisure  nor  capacity  to  await  the  slow  profits  of  com- 
mercial and  religious  freedom.  The  pilgrims,  who, 
through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  pub- 
lic oppression,  and  often  sank  under  the  pressure  of 
famine  and  disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to 

*,  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  249 — 252. 

t  Willerm.  Tyr.  L  i.  c.  8»  p.  634,  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the  Christian 
grievances. 
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CHAP,  salute  the  holy  sepulchre*  A  spirit  of  native  bar- 
^"^  barism,  or  recent  zeal,  prompted  the  Turkmans  to 
insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch  was 
dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sym- 
pathy  of  his  flock ;  and  the  divine  worship  in  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection  was  often  disturbed  by 
the  savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The  pathetic 
tale  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march^ 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  to  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Land;  a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite 
feeling,  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of 
Europe. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

First  Crusade. — Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of 
BoviUon.^^Su€cess  of  Alexius. — Calo  John.^^ManueL'^ 
iMSi  War  of  the  Greeks  and  Normans.'^Andronicus,  his 
remarkable  Life  and  Death. — Events  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
in  the  Twelfth  Century, — Noureddin  suJbdues  Egypt.'—' 
His  successor  Saladin  taJces  JerusaJkm.'^^The  Second 
Crusade. — The  Emperor  Conrade  and  Louis  the  Seventh. 
— The  Third  Crusade. — Frederick  Barbarossa. — Philip 
Augustus. — Richard  tJie  First. — Siege  and  Conquest  of 
Acre.^^The  last  Crusades.^-St,  Louis.^^Edward  the 
First. — Loss  of  Acres  a^nd  Eajntision  of  the  Franks  Jrom 
Palestine. 

AbouI?  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa-    chap. 
lem  by  the  Turks,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by 


a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  The  first 
in  the  province  of  Picardy  in  France.     His  resent- a.  d.  1095 
ment  and  sympathy  were  excited  by  his  own  injuries  p^JeMhe 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Christian  name ;  he  mingled  Henniu 
his  tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly 
inquired  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained 
from  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  East.  The  patriarch 
exposed  the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors  of 
Constantino.    "  I  will  rouse,"  exclaimed  the  hermit, 
"  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your  cause  ;"  and 
Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  hermit.    The 
astonished  patriarch  dismissed  him  with  epistles  of 
credit  and  complaint ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  land  at 
Bari,  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.     His  stature  was  small,  his  appearance 
contemptible,  but  his  eye  was  keen  and  lively ;  and 
he  possessed  that  vehemence  of  speech,,  which  seldom 
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CHAP,  fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the  soul  *.  He  was 
^^^^'  born  of  a  gentleman's  family  (for  we  must  now  adopt 
a  modem  idiom),  and  his  militaiy  service  was  under 
the  neighbouring  counts  of  Boulogne,  the  heroes  of 
the  first  crusade.  But  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword 
and  the  world,  and  withdrew  to  a  convent,  and  at 
length  to  a  hermitage.  In  this  austere  solitude,  his 
body  was  emaciated,  his  fancy  was  inflamed ;  what- 
ever he  wished,  he  believed.  From  Jerusalem  the 
pilgrim  returned  an  accomplished  fanatic  ;  but  as  he 
excelled  in  the  popular  madness  of  the  times,  pope 
Urban  the  Second  received  him  as  a  prophet,  ap- 
plauded his  glorious  design,  promised  to  support  it 
in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged  him  to  proclaim 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by 
the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary 
traversed,  with  speed  and  success,  the  provinces  of 
Italy  and  France.  His  diet  was  abstemious,  his 
prayers  long  and  fervent,  and  the  alms  which  he  re- 
ceived with  one  hand,  he  distributed  with  the  other  : 
his  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body 
was  wrapt  in  a  coarse  garment ;  he  bore  and  dis- 
played a  weighty  crucifix  ;  and  the  ass  on  which  he 
rode  was  sanctified  in  the  public  eye  by  the  service  of 
the  man  of  God.  He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds 
in  the  churches,  the  streets,  and  the  highways :  the 
hermit  entered  with  equal  confidence  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  j  and  the  ptople,  for  all  was  people,  was 
impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repentance  and 
arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natives 
and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to 
compassion  :  every  breast  glowed  with  indignation, 
when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend 

•  William  of  Tyre  (1.  L  c.  11,  p.  637,  6S8)  thus  describes  the  hermit:  «  Pu- 
siUus,  persona  contemptibilis,  vivacis  ingenii,  et  occulum  habeos  perspicacem  gra- 
tumque,  et  sponte  fluens  ei  non  deerat  eloquium.*'  See  Albert  Aquensis,  p.  185  ; 
Guiberti  p.  482 ;  Anna  Comnena  in  Alexiad,  1.  x.  p^  284,  &c.  with  Ducange*s 
iiotes>  p.  349* 
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their  brethren.  His  ignorance  of  art  and  language  chap. 
was  compensated  by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejacula-  ^^^^' 
tions  ;  and  Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason 
by  loud  and  frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  Mo- 
ther. The  most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might  have 
envied  the  success  of  his  eloquence :  the  rustic  en- 
thusiast inspired  the  passions  which  he  felt,  and 
Christendom  expected  with  impatience  the  counsels 
and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  Urban  ii. 
had  already  embraced  the  design  of  arming  Europe  councu  of 
against  Asia  j  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  and  ambition  2*S°io95. 
still  breathes  in  his  epistles  :  from  either  side  of  the  March. 
Alps  fifty  thousand  Catholics  had  inlisted  under  the 
banner  of  St.  Peter ;  and  his  successor  reveals  his 
intention  of  marchiiTg  at  their  head  against  the  im- 
pious sectaries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  re- 
proach of  executing,  though  not  in  person,  this  holy 
enterprise,  was  reserved  for  Urban  the  Second,  the 
most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  So  popular  was  the 
cause  of  Urban,  so  weighty  was  his  influence,  that 
the  council  which  he  summoned  at  Placentia  *  was 
composed  of  two  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  France, 
Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  Four  thousand  of 
the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity,  attended 
this  important  meeting;  and  as  the  most  spacious 
cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  multi- 
tude, the  session  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain 
adjacent  to  the  city.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  were  introduced,  to 
plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign  and  the  danger 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided  only  by  a  nar- 
row sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  ad- 
dress they  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes  j 

*  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  ConciL  torn.  xii.  p.  821, 
Ac 
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CHAP,  ^^^j  appealing  at  once  to  their  policy  and  religion, 
^^^'  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  Barbarians  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and 
perils  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst 
into  tears  :  the  most  eager  champions  declared  their 
readiness  to  march  j  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  were 
dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  power- 
ful succour.  The  relief  of  Constantinople  was  in- 
cluded in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project  of  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem :  but  the  prudent  Urban 
adjourned  the  final  decision  to  a  second  synod,  which 
he  proposed  to  celebrate  in  some  city  of  France  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  short  delay  would 
propagate  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  firmest 
hope  was  in  a  nation  of  soldiers,  still  proud  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  name,  and  ambitious  to  emu- 
late their  hero  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  popular 
romance  of  Turpin,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land.  A  latent  motive  of  affection  or  vanity 
might  influence  the  choice  of  Urban  :  he  was  him- 
self a  native  of  France,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  and  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  The  pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and 
province  :  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite  gra- 
tification than  to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the 
humble  and  laborious  scenes  of  our  youth. 
OCTmon^  It  may  occasion  some  surprise,  that  the  Roman 
A.  D.  1095,  pontiff  should  erect,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tri- 
ovem  r.  j^^^g^j  £j.^^  wheucc  he  hurled  his  anathemas  against 

the  king  ;  but  our  surprise  will  vanish  so  soon  as  we 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  king  of  France  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Philip  the  First  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present 
race,  who,  in  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity, 
added  the  regal  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of 
Paris  and  Orleans.     In  this  narrow  compass,  he  was 
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possessed  of  wealth  and  jurisdiction  ;  but,  in  the  rest  chap. 
of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descendants  were  no  ^^'^' 
more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes  and 
counts,  of  independent  and  hereditary  power,  who 
disdained  the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies, 
and  whose  disregal'd  of  their  sovereign  was  revenged 
by  the  disobedience  of  their  inferior  vassals.  At 
Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Auvergne, 
the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity  the  resentment 
of  Philip  J  and  the  council  which  he  convened  in  that 
city  was  not  less  numerous  or  respectable  than  the 
synod  of  Placentia  *.  Besides  his  court  and  council 
of  Roman  cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thirteen 
archbishops  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops : 
the  number  of  mitred  prelates  was  computed  at  four 
hundred ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  blessed 
by  the  saints,  and  enlightened  by  the  doctors  of  the 
age.  From  the  adjacent  kingdoms  a  martial  train 
of  lords  and  knights,  of  power  and  renown,  attended 
the  council,  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves ;  and 
such  was  the  ardour  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the 
city  was  filled,  and  many  thousands,  in  the  month  of 
November,  erected  their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open 
field.  A  session  of  eight  days  produced  some  useful 
or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of  manners  : 
a  severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  the  licence 
of  private  war  ;  the  truce  of  God  was  confirmed,-— 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  during  four  days  of  the 
week  i  women  and  priests  were  placed  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  church  ;  and  a  protection  of  three 
years  was  extended  to  husbandmen  and  merchants, 
the  defenceless  victims  of  military  rapine.  But  a 
law,  however  venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  sud- 
denly transform  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  and  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise, 

*  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p.  829,  &e. 
VOL.  V.  G 
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CHAP,  since  he  laboured  to  appease  some  domestic  quarrels, 
^^ L.  that  he  might  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Euphrates.  From  the  synod  of  Pla- 
centia  the  rumour  of  his  gi-eat  design  had  gone  forth 
among  the  nations  :  the  clergy,  on  their  return,  had 
preached  in  every  diocese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  when  the  pope 
ascended  a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Cler- 
mont, his  eloquence  was  addressed  to  a  well  prepared 
and  impatient  audience.  His  topics  were  obvious, 
his  exhortation  was  vehement,  his  success  inevitable. 
The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the  shout  of  thou- 
sands, who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom, 
exclaimed  aloud,  **  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it !'' 
"  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,''  replied  the  pope  ; 
"  and  let  this  memorable  word,  the  inspiration  surely 
"  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry 
"  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  courage  of 
**  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol 
"  of  your  salvation  :  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross, 
"  as  an  external  mark  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders, 
"  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred  and  irrevocable  engage- 
"  ment."  The  proposal  was  joyfully  accepted  ;  great 
numbers  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  impressed  on 
their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  solicited 
the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous 
honour  was  declined  by  the  more  prudent  successor 
of  Gregory,  who  alleged  the  schism  of  the  church, 
and  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office  ;  recommending 
to  the  faithful,  who  were  disqualified  by  sex  or  pro^ 
fession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with  their  prayers 
and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their  robust  bre- 
thren. The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved 
on  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  who  had  re- 
ceived the  cross  at  his  hands.  The  foremost  of  the 
temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse, 
whose  ambassadors  in  the  council  excused  the  ab- 
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sence  and  pledcced  the  honour  of  their  master.    After    chap. 
the  confession  and  absolution  of  their  sins,  the  cham-  ' 

pions  of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a  superfluous 
admonition  to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends  ; 
and  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to 
the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust of  the  ensuing  year  *. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Turks  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Hel- 
lespont J  and  the  Greek  empire  tottered  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.  Besides  an  honest  sympathy  for  their 
brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right  and  interest  in  the 
support  of  Constantinople,  the  most  important  bar- 
rier of  the  West ;  and  the  privilege  of  defence  must 
reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending 
assault.  But  this  salutary  purpose  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  moderate  succour ;  and  our  calmer 
reason  must  disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts,  and  re- 
mote operations,  which  overwhelmed  Asia  and  depo- 
pulated Europe. 

The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  for  the  Departure 
departure  of  the  pilgrims :  but  the  day  was  antici-  cJuildeiSI* 
pated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  pie- a .^5.  io96, 
beians ;  and  I  shall  briefly  despatch  the  calamities  May,  &c. 

*  I  shall  briefly  enumerate,  at  they  stand  in  this  collection,  the  authors  whom  I 
have  used  for  the  first  crusade.  I.  Gesta  Francorum.  II.  Robertus  Monachus. 
III.  Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Agiles.  V.  Albertus  Aquensis.  VI.  FuU 
cherius  Camotensis.  VII.  Guibertus.  VIII.  Willielmus  Tyriensis.  Muratori 
has  given  us,  IX.  Radulphus  Cadomensis  de  Gestis  Tancredi  (Script  Rer.  Ital. 
torn.  V.  p.  2d5— 333),  and,  X.  Bsrnardus  Thesaurius  de  Acquisitione.  Terrs 
Sanctae  (torn.  vii.  p.  664 — 848).  The  last  of  these  was  unknown  to  a  late  French 
historian,  who  has  given  a  large  and  critical  list  of  the  writers  of  the  crusades 
(Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  i.  p.  13 — 141),  and  most  of  whose  judgments  my  own 
experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late  before  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
French  historians  collected  by  Duchesne.  1.  Petri  Tudebudi  Sacerdotis  Sivra- 
censis  Historia  de  Hierosolyroitano  Itinere  (tom.  iv.  p.  773^-815)  has  been  trans- 
fused into  the  first  anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius.  II.  The  Metrical  History 
of  the  first  Crusade,  in  seven  books  (p.  890  —912),  is  of  small  value  or  account. 

[In  addition  to  the  many  important  works  which  are  here  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  I  must  mention  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  by  Mr.  Mills,  which  contains 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  final  termination* 
^The  Edi0r.] 
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CHAP,   which  they  inflicted  and  suffered,  before  I  enter  on 
^^^^'    the  more  serious  and  successful  enterprise  of  the 


chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the  confines  of 
France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 
populace,  of  both  sexes,  flocked  round  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  crusade,  and  pressed  him  with  clamor- 
ous importunity  to  lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  hennit,  assuming  the  character,  without  the  ta- 
lents or  authority,  of  a  general,  impelled  or  obeyed 
the  forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  und  Danube.  Their  wants  and  num- 
bers soon  compelled  them  to  separate,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, Walter  the  Pennyless,  a  valiant  though  needy 
soldier,  conducted  a  vanguard  of  pilgrims,  whose 
condition  may  be  determined,  from  the  proportion  of 
eight  horsemen  to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example 
and  footsteps  of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another 
fanatic,  the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept 
away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the 
villages  of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed 
by  a  herd  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid 
and  savage  refuse  of  the  people,  who  mingled  with 
their  devotion  a  brutal  licence  of  rapine,  prostitution, 
and  drunkenness. 
Their  de-  Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of 
H*im^i^'"  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  the  crusaders  were  com- 
A  D^iM6  P^'^^^  *^  traverse  an  interval  of  six  hundred  miles^ 
*  the  wild  and  desolate  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia. The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  intersected  with  rivers ; 
but  it  was  then  covered  with  morasses  and  forests, 
which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever  man 
has  ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth. 
Both  nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity :  the  Hungarians  were  ruled  by  their  native 
princes,  the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek 
emperor ;  but,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  their  fe- 
rocious nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample  provocation 
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was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  the  first  pilgrhns.  chap. 
Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and  languid 
among  a  people,  whose  cities  were  built  of  reeds  and 
timber,  which  were  deserted  in  the  summer  season 
for  the  tents  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  A  scanty 
supply  of  provisions  was  rudely  demanded,  forcibly 
seized,  and  greedily  consumed;  and,  on  the  first 
quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a  loose  to  indignation  and 
revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  of  war, 
and  of  discipline,  exposed  them  to  every  snare.  The 
Greek  prefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded  a  regular  force : 
at  the  trumpet  of  the  Hungarian  king,  the  eighth  or 
the  tenth  of  his  martial  subjects  bent  their  bows  and 
mounted  on  horseback  ;  their  policy  was  insidious, 
and  their  retaliation  on  these  pious  robbers  was  un- 
relenting and  bloody.  About  a  third  of  the  naked 
fugitives,  and  the  hermit  Peter  was  of  the  number, 
escaped  to  the  Thracian  mountains  ;  and  the  emperor, 
who  respected  the  pilgrimage  and  succour  of  the  La- 
tins, conducted  them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to 
Constantinople,  and  advised  them  to  await  the  arrival 
of  their  brethren.  For  a  while  they  remembered  their 
faults  and  losses ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  revived  by 
the  hospitable  entertainment,  than  their  venom  was 
again  inflamed ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and  nei- 
ther gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were  safe 
from  their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety,  Alexius 
allured  them  to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bospfaorus ;  but  their  blind  impetuosity  soon  urged 
them  to  desert  the  station  which  he  had  assigned, 
and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks,  who  occu- 
pied the  road  of  Jerusalem.  The  hermit,  consdous 
of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the  camp  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Penny- 
less,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  command,  attempted 
without  success  to  introduce  some  order  and  prudence 
among  the  herd  of  savages,    They  separated  in  quest 
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CHAP,  of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts 
^^^^'  of  the  sultan.  By  a  rumour  that  their  foremost  com- 
panions were  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capital.  Soli- 
man  tempted  the  main  body  to  descend  into  the 
plain  of  Nice ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish 
arrows ;  and  a  pyramid  of  bones  *  informed  their 
companions  of  the  place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the 
first  crusaders,  three  hundred  thousand  had  already 
perished,  before  a  single  city  was  rescued  from  the 
infidels,  before  their  graver  and  more  noble  brethren 
had  completed  the  preparations  of  their  enterprise. 
The  chiefs  Nouc  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked 
crusade,  their  pcrsous  in  the  first  crusade.  The  emperor 
Henry  the  fourth  was  not  disposed  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons of  the  pope  :  Philip  the  first  of  France  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  pleasures  ;  William  Rufus  of  England 
by  a  recent  conquest ;  the  kings  of  Spain  were  en- 
gaged in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors ;  and 
the  northern  monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions 
and  interests  of  the  South.  The  religious  ardour 
was  more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of  the  second 
order,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the  feudal 
system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast  under 
four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters ;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repe- 
tition, by  observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the 
exercise  of  arms  are  the  common  attribute  of  these 
L  Godfrey  Christian  adventurers.  I.  The  first  rank,  both  in 
"*  ^^  war  and  council,  is  justly  due  to  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  cru- 
saders, if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  con- 
duct of  that  accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
in  the  female  line.     His  father  was  of  the  noble 

*  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  L  x.  p.  287)  describes  this  o^w  xoXcuvof  as  a  moun- 
tain ^^Ao»  xott  $»$•£  xou  irXarop  a^toTiOytoraro*,  In  the  siege  of  Nic^  such  were 
used  by  the  Franks  themselves  as  the  materials  oft  wall 
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race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne  :  Brabant,  the  lower    chap. 

.         XLiV. 

province   of  Lorraine,   was    the  inheritance  of  his 


mother ;  and  by  the  emperor's  bounty,  he  was  him- 
self invested  with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been 
improperly  transferred  to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in 
the  Ardennes  *.  In  the  service  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
he  bore  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  and  pierced 
with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Rodolph,  the  rebel  king: 
Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  walls  of 
Rome;   and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  perhaps  his  re- 
morse for  bearing  arms  against  the  pope,  confirmed 
an  early  resolution  of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre, 
not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliverer.     His  valour  was 
matured  by  prudence  and  moderation  ;   his  piety, 
though  blind,  was  sincere ;  and,  in  the  tufhult  of  a 
camp^  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  viitues  of 
a  convent.     Superior  to  the  private  factions  of  the 
chiefs,   he  reserved  his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  though  he  gained  a  kingdom  by  the 
attempt,   his   pure  and  disinterested   zeal   was   ac- 
knowledged by  his  rivals.    Godfrey  of  Bouillont  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the 
elder,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Boulogne, 
and  by  the  younger,  Baldwin,  a  character  of  more 
ambiguous  virtue.     The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike 
celebrated  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine :  from  his 
birth  and  education  he  was  equally  conversant  with 
the   French  and    Teutonic  languages :   the  barons 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  assembled  their 
vassals ;    and   the  confederate  force   that   marched 
under  his  banner  was  composed  of  fourscore  •  thou- 
sand foot  and  about  ten  thousand  liorse.    II.  In  the  n.  Hugh  of 
parliament  that  was  held  at  Paris,    in   the   king's  ^^^,7^^°'^ 

•  See,  in  the  description  of  France,  by  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue,  the  articles  of  j^ij^^t  ot 
Boulogne^  part  i.  p.  54.     Brabant,  part  ii.  p.  47,  48.     BouiUoriy  p.  134.     On  plunders 
his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  Bouillon  to  the  church  for  1300  marks.        Stephen  of 

t  See  the  family  character  of  Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  1.  ix.  c.  5 — 8 ;  niiirtres,&c 
his  previous  design  in  Guibert  (p.  485),  his  sickness  and  vow,  in  Bernard,  The- 
saor.  (c.  78') 
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CHAP,  presence,  about  two  months  after  the  council  of 
Clermont,  Hugh  count  of  Vermandois  was  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross. 
But  the  appellation  of  the  great  was  applied,  not  so 
much  to  his  merit  or  possessions  (though  neither 
were  contemptible),  as  to  the  royal  birth  of  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  France.  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  by  his  own  indolence  and 
the  activity  of  hii^  brother  Rufus.  The  worth  of 
Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity  and 
easiness  of  temper :  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to 
the  indulgence  of  pleasure ;  his  profuse  liberality  im- 
poverished the  prince  and  people  ;  his  indiscriminate 
clemency  multiplied  the  number  of  oflFenders ;  and 
the  amiable  qualities  of  a  private  man  became  the 
essential  defects  of  a  sovereign.  For  the  trifling 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  he  mortgaged  Normandy 
during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper ;  but  his 
engagement  and  behaviour  in  the  holy  war  an- 
nounced in  Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and 
restored  him  in  some  degree  to  the  public  esteem. 
Another  Robert  was  count  of  Flanders,  a  royal  pro- 
vince, which,  in  this  century,  gave  three  queens  to 
the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark :  he 
was  surnamed  th^  sword  and  lance  of  the  Christians ; 
but  in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes  forgot 
the  duties  of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres, 
of  Blois,  and  of  Troyes,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  the  age  ;  and  the  number  of  his  castles  has  been 
compared  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of 
the  year.  His  mind  was*  improved  by  literature ; 
and,  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  the  eloquent  Ste- 
phen was  chosen  to  discharge  the  oflBce  of  their  pre- 
sident. These  four  were  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  French,  the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the 
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British  isles :  but  the  list  of  the  barons  who  were    chap. 
possessed  of  three  or  four  towns  would  exceed,  says    ^^^^' 
a  contemporary,  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  war. 
III.  In   the  south   of  France,   the  command  was  in.  Ray- 
assumed  by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pope's  ^fJoi^ 
legate,  and  by  Raymond,  count  of  St.  Giles  and 
Thoulouse,  who  added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke 
of  Narbonne  and  marquis  of  Provence.    The  former 
was    a  respectable  prelate,   alike  qualified  for   this 
world   and   the   next.     The   latter  was   a  veteran 
warrior;  who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  who  consecrated  his  declining  age,  not 
only  to  the  deliverance,  but  to  the  perpetual  service, 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.     His  experience  and  riches 
gave  him  a  strong  ascendant  in  the  Christian  camp, 
whose  distress  he  was  often  able,   and  sometimes 
willing  to  relieve.     But  it  was  easier  for  him  to  ex- 
tort the  praise  of  the  Infidel,  than  to  preserve  the 
love  of  his  subjects  and  associates.     His  eminent 
qualities  were  clouded  by  a  temper,  haughty,  envious, 
and  obstinate  ;  and  though  he  resigned  an  ample  patri- 
mony for  the  cause  of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  public 
opinion,  was  not  exempt  from  avarice  and  ambition. 
A  mercantile,  rather  than  a  martial  spirit,  prevailed 
among  his  provincials :  a  common  name,  which  in- 
cluded the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,  the 
vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries.    From 
the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain,  he  drew  a  band  of 
hardy  adventurers ;  as  he  marched  through  Lom- 
bardy,  a  crowd  of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard  j 
and  his  united  force  consisted  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot.     If  Raymond  was  the  first  to 
inlist  and  the  last  to  depart,  the  delay  may  be  excused 
by  the  greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the  promise 
of  an  everlasting  farewell.     IV.  The  name  of  Bo^  iv.  Bohc^ 
hemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  already  XMcrei 
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CHAP,  famous,  by  his  double  victory  over  the  Greek  eni- 
/^^^^'  peror :  but  his  father's  will  had  reduced  him  to  the 
principality  of  Tarentum,  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  Eastern  trophies^  till  he  was  awakened  by  the 
rumour  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims.  It  is 
in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may  seek 
for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition.  His  conduct 
may  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  secretly  directed  the 
design  of  the  pope,  which  he  affected  to  second  with 
astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege  of  Amalphi,  his 
example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions  of  a  con- 
federate army;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment  to 
supply  crosses  for  the  numerous  candidates,  and 
prepared  to  visit  Constantinople  and  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand 
foot.  Several  princes  of  the  Norman  race  accom- 
panied this  veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin  Tancred 
was  the  partner,,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  war. 
In  the  accomplished  character  of  Tancred,  we  dis- 
cover all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry. 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders  who 
assumed  the  cross  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  As  soon  as  they  were  relieved  by  the 
absence  of  the  plebeian  multitude,  they  encouraged 
each  other  by  interviews  and  messages  to  accom- 
plish their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure.  Their 
wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the 
danger  and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage ;  their  port- 
able treasures  were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and 
gold  ;  and  the  princes  and  barons  were  attended  by 
their  equipage  of  hounds  and  hawks,  to  amuse  their 
leisure  and  to  supply  their  table.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of  men 
-and  horses  engaged  them  to  separate  their  forces  ; 
their  choice  or  situation  determined  the  road ;  and 
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it  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  chap. 
Constantinople,  and  from  thence  to  begin  their  ope-  ^^^^' 
rations  against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  fol- 
lowed the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the  sole  com- 
mand, every  step  afforded  some  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  Hungary,  he  wa3 
stopped  three  weeks  by  a  Christian  people,  to  whom 
the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross  was 
justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smarted  with 
the  wounds  which  they  had  received  from  the  first 
pilgrims  :  in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the  right  of 
defence  and  retaliation  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  severe  revenge  from  a  hero  of  the  same 
nation,  and  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the 
virtuous  duke  was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  his  worthless  brethren  :  and  his  twelve 
deputies,  the  messengers  of  peace,  requested  in  his 
name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal  market.  To  re- 
move their  suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  himself,  and 
afterwards  his  brother,  to  the  faith  of  Carloman  king 
of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with  a  simple  but 
hospitable  entertainment :  the  treaty  was  sanctified 
by  their  common  gospel ;  and  a  proclamation,  under 
pain  of  death,  restrained  the  animosity  and  licence 
of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From  Austria  to  Belgrade, 
they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  without  en- 
during or  offering  an  injury;  and  the  proximity 
of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  flanks  with  his 
numerous  cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less  useful 
for  their  safety  than  for  his  own.  They  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Save  ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  passed 
the  river  than  the  king  of  Hungary  restored  the 
hostages,  and  saluted  their  departure  with  the  fairest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.     With  the 
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CHAP,    same    conduct    and   discipline^    Godfrey  pervaded 
*^^^'    the  woods  of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  ; 


and  might  congratulate  himself,  that  he  had  almost 
reached  the  first  term  of  his  pilgrimage,  without 
drawing  his  sword  against  a  Christian  adversary. 
After  an  easy  and  pleasant  journey  through  Lom- 
bardy,  from  Turin  to  Aquileia,  Raymond  and  his 
provincials  marched  forty  days  through  the  savage 
country  of  Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia.  Bohemohd  had 
arms  and  vessels,  foresight  and  discipline ;  and  his 
name  was  not  forgotten  in  the  provinces  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered 
were  surmounted  by  his  military  conduct  and  the 
valour  of  Tancred.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the 
march  of  Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and 
of  Stephen  of  Chartres,  through  a  wealthy  country, 
and  amidst  the  applauding  Catholics,  was  a  devout 
or  triumphant  progress:  and  within  nine  months 
from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  day  appointed 
by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Con- 
stantinople. 
Policy  of  the      jjj  somc  Oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a 

emperor 

Alexius      shepherd,  who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplishment 
A.  D?To96,  of  his  own  wishes :  he  had  prayed  for  water  ;  the 
A^"?o97  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds,  and  his  stock 
May.         and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inundation. 
Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the  apprehension  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  name 
has  already  appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose  con- 
duct is  so  differently  represented  by  his  daughter 
Anne  *,  and  by  the  Latin  writers.     In  the  council 

*  Anna  Comncna  was  born  the  Ist  of  December,  A.D.  1083,  indiction  vii. 
(Alexiad,  1.  vi.  p.  166,  I67).  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  she  was 
aabile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whom  she 
fondly  styles  tov  {mov  kaiaa/ja  (1.  x.  p.  295,  '296).  Some  modems  have  imagined^ 
that  her  enmity  to  Bohemond  was  the  fruit  of  disappointed  love.  In  the  trans- 
actions of  Constantinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  1.  x.  xi.  p.  283 
— 317)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  but  in  their  subsequent  ex. 
ploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant. 
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of  Placentia,  his  ambassadors  had  solicited  a  mode-  chap. 
rate  succour,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  :  but 
he  was  astonished  by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent 
chiefs  and  fanatic  nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated 
between  hope  and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage ; 
but  in  the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom, 
I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously 
conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French 
heroes.  The  promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the  her- 
mit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute  of  humanity  and 
reason :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to  prevent  or 
deplore  their  destniction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not  less  sus- 
picious, to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  motives  might 
be  pure  and  pious ;  but  he  was  equally  alarmed  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  ambitious  Bohemond,  and  his  ig- 
norance of  the  Transalpine  chiefs :  the  courage  of 
the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong :  they  might  be 
tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece,  and 
elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible 
strength  ;  and  Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the 
prospect  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  march 
and  painful  abstinence,  the  troops  of  Godfrey  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  they  heard  with 
indignation  that  their  brother,  the  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Greeks ;  and  their 
reluctant  duke  was  compelled  to  indulge  them  in 
some  freedom  of  retaliation  and  rapine.  They  were 
appeased  by  the  submission  of  Alexius ;  he  promised 
to  supply  their  camp ;  and  as  they  refused,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bo^horus,  their  quarters 
were  assigned  among  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the 
shores  of  that  narrow  sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy 
still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  two  nations,  who 
despised  each  other  as  slaves  and  barbarians.  Igno- 
rance is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was 
inflamed  into  daily  provocations  :  prejudice  is  blind, 
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CHAP,    hunger  is  deaf :  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design 

^ to  starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post, 

on  all  sides  encompassed  with  the  waters.  Godfrey 
sounded  his  trumpets,  burst  the  net,  overspread  the 
plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs  :  but  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified  ;  the  ramparts 
were  lined  with  archers ;  and  after  a  doubtful  con- 
flict, both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace  and 
religion.  The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor 
insensibly  soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western 
strangers  ;  as  a  Christian  warrior,  he  rekindled  their 
zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enterprise, 
which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and 
treasures.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was 
persuaded  to  occupy  a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp  in 
Asia ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  Bosphorus, 
than  the  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
opposite  shore.  The  same  policy  was  repeated  with 
the  succeeding  chiefs,  who  were  swayed  by  the  ex- 
ample, and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of  their  fore- 
most companions.  By  his  skill  and  diligence,  Alexius 
prevented  the  union  of  any  two  of  the  confederate 
armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  before  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
He  obtains  The  Same  arms  which  threatened  Europe  might 
oAhecru-  dclivcr  Asia,  and  repel  the  Turks  from  the  neigh- 
"*^*"'  bouring  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont. 
The  fair  provinces  from  Nice  to  Antioch  were  the 
recent  patrimony  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  his 
ancient  and  perpetual  claim  still  embraced  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius 
indulged,  or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  lead- 
ing his  new  allies  to  subvert  the  thrones  of  the 
East ;  but  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason  and  tem- 
per dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal  person 
to  the  faith  of  unknown   and  lawless  Barbarians. 
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His  prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extort-  chap. 
ing  from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of  homage'  and  ^^  ' 
fidelity,  and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would 
either  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests,  as 
the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention 
of  this  foreign  and  voluntary  servitude :  they  suc- 
cessively yielded  to  the  dexterous  application  of  gifts 
and  flattery ;  and  the  first  proselytes  became  the 
most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries  to  multiply 
the  companions  of  their  shame.  The  pride  of  Hugh 
of  Vermandois  was  soothed  by  the  honours  of  his 
captivity ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
the  example  of  submission  was  prevalent  and  weighty. 
In  the  mind  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  every  human 
consideration  was  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  success  of  the  crusade.  He  had  firmly 
resisted  the  temptations  of  Bohemond  and  Raymond, 
who  urged  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople. Alexius  esteemed  his  virtues,  deservedly 
named  him  the  champion  of  the  empire,  and  digni- 
fied his  homage  with  the  filial  name  and  the  rights 
of  adoption.  The  hateful  Bohemond  was  received 
as  a  true  and  ancient  ally ;  and  if  the  emperor  re- 
minded him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was  only  to 
praise  the  valour  that  he  had  displayed,  and  the 
glory  that  he  had  acquired  in  the  fields  of  Durazzo 
and  Larissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged  and 
entertained,  and  -  served  with  imperial  pomp :  one 
day,  as  he  passed  through  the  gallery  of  the  palace, 
a  door  was  carelessly  left  open  to  expose  a  pile  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  of  curious  and 
costly  furniture,  that  was  heaped  in  seeming  dis- 
order, from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
"  What  conquests,**  exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser, 
"  might  not  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a 
**  treasure?    "It  is  your  own,'*   replied  a  Greek 
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CHAP,  attendant,  who  watched  the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and 
^^^^'  Bohemond,  after  some  hesitation,  condescended  to 
accept  this  magnificent  present.  .  The  Norman  was 
flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality ;  and  Alexius  ^ luded,  rather  than  denied,  his 
daring  demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or 
general,  of  the  East.  The  two  Roberts,  the  son 
of  the  conqueror  of  England,  and  the  kinsman  of 
three  queens,  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the  Byzan- 
tine throne.  A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartres 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  promised  to  edu- 
cate and  establish  his  youngest  son.  In  his  southern 
province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Thoulouse 
faintly  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  language. 
At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  declared 
that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  alone, 
and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satisfied  with  an  equal 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  obstinate  re- 
sistance enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among 
the  Barbarians  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven. 
His  disgust  of  the  noise  and  insolence  of  the  French, 
his  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Bohemond,  the  em- 
peror imparted  to  his  faithful  Raymond  ;  and  that 
aged  statesman  might  clearly  discern,  that  however 
false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in  his  enmity. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the  person 
of  Tancred ;  and  none  could  deem  themselves  dis- 
honoured by  the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight. 
He  disdained  the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek 
monarch;  assaulted  in  his  presence  an  insolent  pa- 
trician ;  escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habit  of  a  private  sol- 
dier; and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority  of 
Bohemond  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  cause. 
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The  best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  im-  chap. 
possibility  of  passing  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their  ^^^' 
vow,  without  the  licence  and  the  vessels  of  Alexius : 
but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope,  that  as  soon  as 
they  trod  the  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords  would 
obliterate  their  shame,  and  dissolve  the  engagement, 
which  on  this  side  might  not  be  very  faithfully  per- 
formed. The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grate- 
ful to  a  people  who  had  long  since  considered  pride 
as  the  substitute  of  power.  High  on  his  throne,  the 
emperor  sat  mute  and  immoveable  :  his  majesty  was 
adored  by  the  Latin  princes ;  and  they  submitted  to 
kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  indignity  which 
their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to  confess  and  unable 
to  deny. 

Private  or  public  interest  suppressed  the  murmurs  insolence  of 
of  the  dukes  and  counts  ;  but  a  French  baron  (he  is  *^®  ^'^^•' 
supposed  to  be  Robert  of  Paris)  presumed  to  ascend 
the  throue,  and  to  place  himself  by  the  side  of 
Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of  Baldwin  provoked 
him  to  exclaim,  in  his  barbarous  idiom,  "  Who  is 
"  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat,  while  so  many 
"  valiant  captains  are  standing  round  him  ?'*  The 
emperor  maintained  his  silence,  dissembled  hii?  in- 
dignation, and  questioned  his  interpreter  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  he  partly  sus- 
pected from  the  universal  language  of  gesture  and 
countenance.  Before  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims^ 
he  endeavoured  to  learn  the  name  and  condition  of 
the  audacious  baron.  **  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied 
Robert,  **of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of 
"my  country.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a 
"  church  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  resort  of  those 
•*  who  are  desirous  of  approving  their  valour  in  single 
"  combat.  Till  an  enemy  appears,  they  address  ^ 
"  their  prayers  to  God  and  his  saints.  That  church 
"  I  have  frequently  visited,  but  never  have  I  found 
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GHAP  ."  an  antagonist  who  dared  to  accept  my  defiance." 
^^^^'  Alexius  dismissed  the  challenger  with  some  prudent 
advice  for  his  conduct  in  the  Turkish  warfare ;  and 
history  repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively  example  of 
the  manners  of  his  age  and  country. 
Their  re-  The  couqucst  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and  achieved 
numbwsf  ^y  Alexander,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedonians 
^D.  1007,  gnd  Greeks  * ;  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength 
and  discipline  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry.  The  prin- 
cipal  force  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry ; 
and  when  that  force  was  mustered  in  the  plains  of 
Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their  martial  attendants  on 
horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and  coat  of 
mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict 
and  authentic  account ;  and  the  fiower  of  European 
chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a  first  effort,  this  for- 
midable body  of  heavy  horse.  A  part  of  the  in- 
fantry might  be  enrolled  for  the  service  of  scouts, 
pioneers,  and  archers ;  but  the  promiscuous  crowd 
were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and  we  depend  not 
on  the  eyes  or  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and 
fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear 
arms,  besides  the  priests  and  monks,  the  women  and 
children,  of  the  Latin  camp.  The  reader  starts; 
and  before  he  is  recovered  from  his  surprise,  I  shall 
add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the 
cross  had  accomplished  their  vow,  above  six  millions 
would  have  migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under 
thiis  oppression  of  faith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a 
more  sagacious  and  thinking  writer  t,  who,  after  the 

*  There  ii  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army :  but  no  authority  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  five  thousand  horse  and  thirty 
thousand  foot.  (See  Usher^s  Annates,  p.  152.) 

■f-  Gulberty  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  immense  multU 
tude.  By  Urban  IL  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeed,  it  is  only  rated  at  300,000  pil- 
grims (Bpistxvl.  ConciL  tom.  xii.  p.  731). 
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same  review  of  the  cavalry,  accuses  the  credulity  of  chap. 
the  priest  of  Chartres,  and  even  doubts  whether  the  ^^^' 
Cisalpine  regions  (in  the  geography  of  a  Frenchman) 
were  sufficient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such  in- 
credible multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  re- 
menaber,  that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great 
numbers  never  beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of 
enthusiasm  the  influence  is  irregular  and  transient : 
many  were  detained  at  home  by  reason  or  cowardice, 
by  poverty  or  weakness ;  and  many  were  repulsed  by 
the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  insuperable  as  they 
were  unforeseen  to  these  ignorant  fanatics.  The  savage 
countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  whitened 
with  their  boneis ;  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  piece? 
by  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  the  loss  of  the  first  ad- 
venture, by  the  sword,  or  climate,  or  fatigue,  has 
already  been  stated  at  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched,  that 
pressed  forwards  on  the  holy  pilgrimage,  were  a  sub- 
ject of  astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the  Greeks. 
The  cojMous  energy  of  her  language  sinks  under  the 
efforts  of  the  princess  Anne  :  the  images  of  locusts, 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the 
stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  represent  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  ex- 
claims, that  Eur(^e  was  loosened  from  its^  founda- 
tions and  hurled  against  Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes  labour  under  the  same  doubt  of 
a  vague  and  indefinite  magnitude ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  belfeye,  that  a  larger  number  has  n^er  been  cob- 
tmned  within  the  lines  of  a. single  camp  than  at  the 
siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the  Latin  princes. 
Their  motives,  their  characters,  and  their  arras/  have 
befeps  .^Ir^ady  displayed.  Of  their  troops  the  most 
numerous  portion  were  natives  of  France  :  the  Low 
Countries,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Apulia, 
sent  a  powerful  reinforcement :  some  bands  of  adven- 

H  2 
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CHAP,    turers  were  drawn  from  Spain,  Lombardy,  and  Eng^ 

L  land  ;  and  from  the  distant  bogs  and  mountains  of 

Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Siege  of  J  j^ave  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps 

A.  D.  1097.  of  the  crusaders,  as  they  paint  the  manners  and 
YvZ  soT  charact^  of  Europe  :  but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious 
and  uniform  narrative  of  their  blind  achievements, 
which  were  performed  by  strength,  and  are  described 
by  ignorance..  From  their  first  station  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive  di- 
visions; passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek 
empire  ;  opened  a  road  through  the  hilK  and  com- 
menced, by  the  siege  of  his  capital,  their  pious  war- 
fare against  the  Turkish  sultan.  His  kingdom  of 
Roum  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines 
of  Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem : 
his  name  was  Kilidge-Arslan,  or  Soliman*,  of  the 
race  of  Seljuk,  and  the  son  of  the  first  conqueror ; 
and  in  the  defence  of  a  land  which  the  Turks  con- 
sidered as  their  own,  he  deserved  the  praise  of  his 
enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to  posterity. 
Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  de- 
posited his  family  and  treasure  in  Nice ;  retired 
to  the  mountains  with  fifty  thousand  horse  ;  and 
twice  descended  to  assault  the  camps  or  quarters  of 
the  Christian  besiegers,  which  formed  an  imperfect 
circle  of  above  six  miles.  The  lofty  and  solid  walls 
of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  Hanked 
by  three  hundred  and  seventy  towers  ;  and  on  the 
verge  of  Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in 
arms,  and  inflamed  by  religion.  Before  this  city,  the 
French  princes  occupied  their  stations,  and  prose- 
cuted their  attacks  without  correspondence  or  sub- 
ordination :  emulation  prompted  their  valour ;  but 
their  valour  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  emula- 

*  His  MusAdman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and  his  cha- 
racter  is  highly  embellished  by  Tasso. 
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tion  degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.    In  the    chap. 
siege  of  Nice  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were 
employed  by  the  Latins ;  the  mine  and  the  battering- 
ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the  belfiy  or  moveable  turret, 
artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and  balist^  the  sling, 
and  the  cross-bow  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts*. 
In  the  space  of  seven  weeks  much  labour  and  blood 
were  Expended  ;  and  some  progress,   especially  by 
count  Raymond,  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  be- 
siegers.    But  the  Turks  could  protract  their  resist- 
ance and  secure  their  escape,  as  long  as  they  were 
masters  of  the  lake  Ascanius,  which  stretches  several 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.     The  means  of 
conquest  were  supplied  by  the  prudence  and  industry 
of  Alexius ;  a  great  number  of  boats  was  transported 
on  sledges  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  ;  they  were  filled 
with  the  most  dexterous  of  his  archers  \  the  flight  of 
the  sultana  was  intercepted  ;  Nice  was  invested  by 
land  and  water;  and  a  Greek  emissary  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  master's  protection,  and 
to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely  surrender,  from  the 
rage  of  the  savages  of  Europe.     In  the  moment  of 
victory,  or  at  least  of  hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting 
for  blood  and  plunder,  were  awed  by  the  Imperial 
banner  that  streamed  from  the  citadel ;  and  Alexius 
guarded  with  jealous  vigilance  this  important  con- 
quest.    The  murmurs  of  the  chiefs  were  stifled  by 
honour  or  interest ;  and,  after  a  halt  of  nine  days, 
they  directed  their  march  towards  Phrygia,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Greek  general,  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  secret  connivance  with  the  sultan.     The 
consort  and  the  principal  servants  of  Soliman  had 
been  honourably  restored  without  ransom  ;  and  the 

*  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see  Muratori 
(Antiquitat.  Italise,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxvi.  p.  452  —  524).  The  helfreduSf  from 
whence  our  belfry,  was  the  moveable  tower  of  the  ancients  (Ducange,  torn.  i. 
p.  608). 
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CHAP,    emperor's  generosity  to  the  miscreants  was  interpreted 
^^^  •    as  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 
Battle  of  Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the 

A?D.*lSi,  loss  of  his  capital :  he  admonished  his  subjects  and 
•^"^y  ^'  allies  of  this  strange  invasion  of  the  western  Barba- 
rians ;  the  Turkish  ejnirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty 
or  religion ;  the  Turkman  hordes  encamped  round 
lais  sd^ahdard  ;  and  his  wholie  force  is  loosely  stated 
by  the  Christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hun- 
dred and  Mxty,  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently 
-  waited  till  thfey  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the 
&reek  frontier ;  and,  hovering  on  the  flanks,  observed 
their  careless  and  confident  progress  iti  two  columns 
beyond  the  view  of  each  other.  Some  miles  before 
they  could  reach  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygi$,  the  left,  and 
less  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and  attacked, 
and  alpioi^  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The 
h0at  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the 
barbarous  onset,  overwhelmed  the  cfrusaders ;  they 
lost  their  order  and  confidence,  and  the  fainting  fight 
was  sustained  by  the  personal  valour,  rather  than  by 
the  military  conduct,  of  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and 
Robert  of  Nonttandy.  They  were  revived  by  the 
welcome  banners  of  duke  Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their 
succour,  with  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and  sixty 
thousand  horse ;  and  was  followed  by  Raymond  of 
Tholouse,  the  bishop  of  Puy,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sacred  army.  Without  a  moment's  pause,  they 
formed  in  new  order,  and  advanced  to  a  second  battle. 
They  were  received  with  equal  resolution ;  and,  in 
their  common  disdain  for  the  unwarlike  people  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides  that 
the  Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  soldiers.  Their  encounter 
wais  varied  and  balanced  by  the  conti'ast  of  arms  dud 
discipline  ;  of  die  direct  charge,  and  wheeling  evo^ 
lutions  \  of  the  couched  lance,  and  the  brandished 
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javelin  ;  of  a  weighty  broad-sword,  and  a  crooked    chap. 
sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and  thin  flowing  robes ; 
and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbaUst  or  cross- 
bow, a  deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the  Orientals. 
As  long  as  the  horses  were  fresh  and  the  quivers  full, 
Soliman  maintained  the  advantage  of  the  day ;  and 
four  thousand  Christians  were  pierced  by  the  Turkish 
arrows.  In  the  evening  swiftness  yielded  to  strength ; 
on  either  side  the  numbers  were  equal,  or  at  least  as 
great  as  any  ground  could  hold,  or  any  generals  could 
manage ;  but  in  turning  the  hills^  the  last  division  of 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  with- 
out design,  on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy ;  and 
the  long  contest  was  determined.    Besides  a  nameless 
and  unaccountable  multitude,  three  thousand  Pagan 
knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  the  camp 
of  Soliman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the  variety  of  pre- 
cious spoil,  the  curiosity  of  the  Latins  was  amused 
with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and  the  new  aspect 
of  dromedaries  and  camels.     The  importance  of  the 
victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  sultan : 
rejserving  ten  thousand  guards  of  the  relics  of  his 
army,  Soliman  evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  and 
hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and  kindle  the  resent- 
ment, of  his  Eastern  brethren.     In  a  march  of  five  Mansh 
hundred  miles,  the  crusaders  traversed  the  Lesser  ^^A^t 
Asia^  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  ^?Z^ 
without  either  finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy.     The 
geographer^  may  trace  the  position  of Dorylaeum, 
Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Archelais,  and  Germa- 
nicia,  and  may  compare  those  classic  appellations  with 
the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr  the  old  city,  Akshehr 
the  wlute  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.     As  the 

*  Tbe  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  ofCellariusi  and  the  geo- 
graphical science  of  I>*AnyiUe.  William  of  Tyre  M  "the  only  historian  of  the  qni- 
sadei  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  and  IVf.. Otter  trod  almost  in  the  fcK>t- 
stejpfxif  the  Pranks  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  (Voyage  en  TurquK  et  enPefsc^ 
torn.  i.  p.  95— 8g). 
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CHAP,    pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of 

1_  water  is  exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented 

by  intolerable  thirst ;  and,  on  the  banks  of  the  first 
rivulet,  their  liaste  and  intemperance  were  still  more 
pernicious  to  the  disorderly  throng.  Tliey  climbed 
with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and  slippery  sides  of 
mount  Taurus  :  many  of  the  soldiery  cast  away  their 
arms  to  secure  their  footsteps ;  and  had  not  terror 
preceded  their  van,  the  long  and  trembling  file  might 
have  been  driven  down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of 
resolute  enemies.  Two  of  their  most  respectable  chiefs, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse,  were 
carried  in  litters :  Raymond  was  raised,  as  it  is  said, 
by  miracle,  from  a  hopeless  malady ;  and  Godfrey 
had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough 
and  perilous  chase  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 
fo^ds°the  '^^  improve  the  general  consternation,  the  cousin 
principality  of  Bohcmoud  and  the  brother  of  Godfrey  were  de- 
A.D.  1097  tached  from  the  main  army  with  their  respective 
""*^^**  squadrons  of  five  and  of  seven  hundred  knights. 
They  overran  in  a  rapid  career  the  hills  and  sea- 
coast  of  Cilicia,  from  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates :  the 
Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Tarsus  and  Malmistra  ;  but  the  proud  injustice  of 
Baldwin  at  length  provoked  the  patient  and  generous 
Italian ;  and  they  turned  their  consecrated  swords 
against  each  other  in  a  private  and  profane  quarrel. 
Honour  was  the  motive,  and  fame  the  reward,  of 
Tancred ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more  selfish 
enterprise  of  his  rival  *.  He  was  called  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had 
been  suffered  under  the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over 
the  Christians  of  Edessa.    Baldwin  accepted  the  cha- 

*  This  detached  conquest  of  Edessa  is  best  represented  by  Fulcfaerius  Camotensisy 
or  of  Chartres  fin  the  coUectioni  of  Bonsarsias,  Duchesne,  and  Martenne),  the  vt- 
Kant  chaplain  or  count  Baldwin  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  i.  p.  13,  14).  In  the 
disputes  of  that  prince  with  Tancred,  his  partiality  is  encountered  by  the  partiality 
of  Radulphuf  Ciuiomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  raarquit. 
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racter  of  his  son  and  champion ;  but  no  sooner  was  chap. 
he  introduced  into  the  city,  than  he  inflamed  the  ^^^^' 
people  to  the  massacre  of  his  father,  occupied  the 
throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  conquests  over 
the  hills  of  Armenia  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  founded  the  first  principality  of  the  Franks  or 
Latins,  which  subsisted  fifty-four  years,  beyond  the 
Euphrates  *. 

Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria,  the  summer,  SJ«g«  ^ 
and  even  the  autumn,  were  completely  wasted :  the  a.  d.  loor, 
siege  of  Antioch,  or  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  2^?'iw8, 
amiy  during  the  winter  season,  was  strongly  debated  Jw>«3. 
in  their  council :  the  love  of  arms  and  the  holy  se- 
pulchre urged  them  to  advance ;  and  reason  perhaps 
was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every  hour  of 
delay  abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  invader,  and 
multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive  war.     The  ca- 
pital of  Syria  was  protected  by  the  river  Orontes ; 
and  the  iron  bridge ,  of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name 
from  the  massy  gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are 
constructed  at  either  end.     They  were  opened  by 
the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Normandy :  his  victory 
gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thousand  crusaders  ; 
an  account  which  may  allow  some  scope  for  losses  and 
desertion,  but  which  clearly  detects  much  exaggera- 
tion in  the  review  of  Nice.     In  the  description  of 
Antioch  t  it  is  not  easy  to  define  a  middle  term  be- 
tween her  ancient  magnificence,  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and  the  modem  aspect 
of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis,  or  four  cities, 
if  they  retained  their  name  and  position,  must  have 
left  a  large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles ; 
^and  that  measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four  hun- 

*  See  De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  456. 

t  For  Antioch,  tee  Pococke  (Description  of  the  East,  vol  ii.  p.  i.  p.  1 88 — 19S), 
Otter  (Voyage  en  Turquie^  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  81,  &c.),  the  Turkish  geographer  (in 
Otter's  notes),  the  Index  Geographicus  of  SchuUens  (ad  calcem  Bohadin.  Vit  Sa- 
ladin.),  and  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syrie,  p.  1 1 5,  1 16,  vers.  Rei8ke> 
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CHAP*    dred  towers,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  five 
'^^^^'    gates,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege. 
Yet  Antioch  must  have  still  flourished  as  a  great  and 
populous  capital.    At  the  head  of  the  Turkish  emirs, 
Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  commanded  in  the  place ; 
his  garrison  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot :  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the 
sword ;  and  their  numbers  were  probably  inferior  to 
.    the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had  been 
no  'more  than  fourteen  years  the  slaves  of  the  house 
of  Seljuk.     In  the  slow  and  successive  labours  of  a 
siege  the  crusaders  were  supine  and  ignorant,  without 
skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or  industry 
to  use,  the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  as- 
sault.   In  the  conquest  of  Nice  they  had  been  power- 
fully  assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  emperor :  his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by 
some  Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels,  that  were  attracted 
by  religion  or  trade  to  the  coast  of  Syria  :  the  stores 
were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and  the  commu- 
nication difficult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or  weak- 
ness had  prevented  the  Franks  from  inveiSting  the 
entire  circuit;  and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  two 
gates  relieved  the  wants  and  recruited  the  garrison 
of  the  city.     At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after  the 
iniin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss  by  famine, 
desertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of  the  crusaders 
was  imperceptible,  and  their  success  remote,  if  the 
Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious  Bohemond, 
had  not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning  and  deceit. 
The  Christians  of  Antioch  were  numerous  and  dis- 
contented :  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired 
the  favour  of  the  emir  and  the  command  of  three 
towers ;  and  the  merit  of  his  repentance  disguised  to 
the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  foul  design  of 
perfidy  and  treason.    A  secrei  C0rres|K>Qdeiice,  for 
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their  mutual  interest,  was  soon  established  between    chap. 

Phirouz  and  the  prince  of  Tarento  ;  and  Bohemond '^ 

declared  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  he  could 
deliver  the  city  into  their  hands.  But  he  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the  rfeward  of  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  proposal  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from  the  distress,  of 
his  equals.  The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed  by 
the  French  and  Norman  princes,  who  ascended  in 
person  the  scaling4adders  that  were  thrown  from  the 
walls :  their  new  proselyte,  after  the  murder  of  his 
too  scrupulous  brother,  embraced  and  introduced 
the  servants  of  Christ ;  the  army  rushed  through  the 
gates  ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  that,  although 
mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance  was  impotent.  But 
the  citadel  still  refused  to  surrender ;  and  the  victors 
themselves  were  speedily  encompassed  and  besieged 
by  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of 
Mosul,  who,  with  twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  ad- 
vanced to  the  deliverance  of  Antioch.  Five-and- 
twenty  days  the  Christians  spent  on  the  verge  of  de- 
struction ;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude 
or  death.  In  this  extremity  they  collected  the  relics  victory  of 
of  their  strength,  sallied  from  the  town,  and  in  a^^ 
sin^e  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed  the  ^*  ^-  ^®^®» 
host  of  Turks  and  Arabians,  which  they  might  safely 
report  to  have  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men  *.  The  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were 
the  ^s^rless  despair  of  the  Franks  ;  and  the  surprise, 
the  discord,  perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilftil  and 

9  In  desoribing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  tbe  Latin  bisteri&tis,  the  author  ot 
the  Gesta  (p.  17)>  Robert  Monaehus  (p.  56)»  Baldric  (p.  lll)»  Fulcherius  Cqr^p- 
tensis  (p.  392>,  Guibert  (p.  612),  William  of  Tyre  (L  vi.  c.  3,  p.  714),  Betnatd 
Tbmurarius  (c.  39^  p»  695)^  are  content  with  the  vague  expressions  of  infinity 
multitudo,  immensum  agmen,  innumerse  copiae  or  gentes,  vrhich  correspond  with 
the  fi^Toi  ayapt^imfw  x<>k<pt8(yy  of  Anna  ComnekiA  (Alexias,  1.  si.  p.  318— »3aD^ 
The  numbers  of  the  Turks  ar%  fixed  by  Albert  Aquensi^  at  200,0Qp  (L  iv.  c  10» 
p.'  249),  and  by  Radulphus  Okdomeiuu  at  400,000  hone  (c.  72^  p.  SOflt). 
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CHAP,    presumptuous  adversaries.     The  battle  is  described 
with  as  much  disorder  as  it  was  fought ;  but  we  may 
observe  the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a  moveable  and  spacious 
palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  capable 
of  holding  above  two  thousand  persons ;  we  may  di- 
stinguish his  three  thousand  guards,  who  were  cased, 
the  horses  as  well  as  the  men,  in  complete  steel. 
Theirfomine      In  the  cvcutful  period  of  the  siege  and  defence  of 
atAntioch.  Autioch,  the  crusadcrs  were,  alternately,  exalted  by 
victory  or  sunk  in  despair ;  either  swelled  with  plenty 
or  emaciated  with  hunger.     In  the  first  days  of  the 
siege  and  the  possession  of  Antioch,  the  Franks  con- 
sumed with  wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality  the 
frugal  subsistence  of  weeks  and  months :  the  desolate 
country  no  longer  yielded  a  supply ;  and  from  that 
country  they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the  arms  of 
the  besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  companion 
of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter, 
the  summer  heats,  unwholesome  food,  and  the  close 
imprisonment  of  multitudes.    The  pictures  of  famine 
and  pestilence  are  always  the  same,  and  always  dis- 
gustful ;  and  our  imagination  may  suggest  the  nature 
of  their  su£Perings  and  their  resources.    The  remains 
of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly  lavished  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  vilest  nourishment ;  and  dreadful  must 
have  been  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  since,  after  pay- 
ing three  marks  of  silver  for  a  goat  and  fifteen  for  a 
lean  camel,  the  count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg 
a  dinner,  and  duke  Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty 
thousand  horses  had  been  reviewed  in  the  camp :  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  siege  they  were  diminished  to  two 
thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for  service 
could  be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.     Weakness 
of  body  and  terror  of  mind  extinguished  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  every  motive  of  ho- 
nour and  religion  was  subdued  by  the  desire  of  life. 
.   Among  the  chiefs,  three  heroes  may  be  found  without 
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fear  or  reproach :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  supported  chap. 
,  by  his  magnanimous  piety  ;  Bohemond  by  ambition  ^^^^' 
and  interest ;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  forty 
knights,  he  would  never  relinquish  the  enterprise  of 
Palestine.  But  the  count  of  Tholouse  and  Provence 
was  suspected  of  a  voluntary  indisposition  :  the  duke 
of  Normandy  was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by  the 
censures  of  the  church  ;  Hugh  the  Great,  though  he 
led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle,  embraced  an  ambigu- 
ous opportunity  of  returning  to  France  ;  and  Stephen 
count  of  Chartres  basely  deserted  the  standard  which 
he  bore,  and  the  council  in  which  he  presided.  The 
soldiers  were  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  William 
viscount  of  Melun,  sumamed  the  Carpenter^  from 
the  weighty  strokes  of  his  axe  ;  and  the  saints  were 
scandalized  by  the  fall  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who, 
after  arming  Europe  against  Asia,  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  penance  of  a  necessary  fast.  Of  the  multi- 
tude of  recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  histo- 
rian) are  blotted  from  the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  op- 
probrious epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to 
the  deserters  who  dropt  in  the  night  from  the  walls 
of  Antioch.  The  emperor  Alexius  *,  who  seemed  to 
advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was  dismayed 
by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition.  They 
expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair;  oaths  and  punish- 
ments were  tried  without  eflFect ;  and  to  rouse  the 
soldiers  to  the  defence  of  the  walls,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  set  fire  to  their  quarters. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  ^g^^^  ^ 
their  invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  caliphs 
Under  the  manly  government  of  the  three  first  sul-  °  ^^** 
tans,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  were  united  in  peace  and 

*  See  the  progress  of  the  crusade,  the  retreat  of  Alexius,  the  victory  of  Antioch, 
and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  io  the  Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p.  317 — 327.  Anna  was  so 
prone  to  exaggeration,  that  she  magnifies  the  exploits  of  the  X^tins. 
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GHAP.  justice ;  and  the  innumerable  annies  which  they  led 
^^^^-  in  person  were  equal  in  courage,  and  superior  in  dis- 
cipline, to  the  Barbarians  of  the  West.  But  at  the 
time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Maiek  Shaw 
was  disputed  by  his  four  sons ;  their  private  ambition 
was  insensible  of  the  public  danger ;  and,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  their  fortune,  the  royal  vassals  were  igno- 
rant, or  regardless,  of  the  true  object  of  their  alle- 
giance. The  twenty-eight  emirs,  who  marched  with 
the  standard  of  Kerboga,  were  his  rivals  or  enemies ; 
their  hasty  levies  were  drawn  from  the  towns  and 
tents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and  the  Turkish 
veterans  were  employed  or  consumed  in  the  civil  wars 
beyond  the  Tigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  weakness  and  discord,  to  recover 
his  ancient  possessions ;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  be- 
sieged Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled  the  children  of 
Ortok,  and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  the  Fatimites.  They  heard  with 
astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  Christians  that  had 
passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges 
and  battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the 
adversaries  of  their  sect  and  monarchy.  But  the  same 
Christians  were  the  enemies  of  the  prophet  ^  and  from 
the  overthrow  of  Nice  and  Antioch,  the  motive  of 
their  enterprise,  which  was  gradually  understood, 
would  urge  them  forwards  to  the  brinks  ef  the  Jor- 
dan, or  perhaps  of  the  Nile.  An  intercoi^rse  of 
epistles  and  embassies,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the 
events  of  war,  was  maintained  between  the  throne  of 
Caito  and  the  camp  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  adverse 
pride  was  the  result  of  ignor^mee  and  enthusiasm. 
The  ministers  of  Egypt  declared  in  a  haughty,  or 
insinuated  in  a  milder  tone,  that  their  sovereign,  the 
true  and  lawful  commander  of  the  faithful,  had  re- 
scued Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their  numbers,  and  lay 
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aside  their  aims,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  chap. 
reception  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  ^^^^' 
their  lost  condition^  the  caliph  Mostali  despised  their 
arms  and  imprisoned  their  deputies :  the  conquest  and 
victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to  solicit  those  for- 
midable champions  with  gifts  of  horses  and  silk  robes, 
of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  in  his 
estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was 
assigned  to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey. 
In  either  fortune  the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was 
firm  and  uniform :  they  disdained  to  inquire  into  the 
private  claims  or  possessions  of  the  followers  of  Ma* 
hornet :  whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation,  the 
usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  their  enemy ;  and  instead 
of  prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgrim- 
age, it  was  only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and 
province,  their  sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve 
their  alliance,  or  deprecate  their  impending  and  irre- 
sistible attack*. 

Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  the  view  Delay  of 
and  reach  of  their  glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  a^d.ToqX 
ten  months  after  the  defeat  of  Kerboga.     The  zeal  ^"^^^^^^ 
and  courage  of  the  crusaders  were  chilled  in  the  mo-  May. 
ment  of  victory ;  and,  instead  of  marching  to  improve 
the  consternation,  they  hastily  dispersed  to  enjoy  the 
luxury,  of  Syria.     The  causes  of  this  strange  delay 
may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordi- 
nation.    In  the  painful  and  various  service  of  An- 
tioch the  cavalry  was  annihilated ;   many  thousands 
of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by  famine,  sickness,  and 
desertion :  the  same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  third  famine ;  and  the  alternative  of  in- 
temperance and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence,  j 
which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pil- 

«  See  the  traDsactions  betwe&i  the  caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  crusaders,  in  William 
of  Tyre  (I  iv.  c.  24, 1.  vi.  c.  19),  and  Albert  Aquensis  (1.  iii.  c*  59),  who  are  more 
sensible  of  their  importance  than  the  contemporary  Nvriters, 
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CHAP,    grims.     Few  were  able  to  command,  and  none  were 
1  willing  to  obey  :  the  domestic  feuds,  which  had  been 


stifled  by  common  fear,  were  again  renewed  in  acts, 
or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hostility ;  the  fortune  of 
Baldwin  and  Bohemond  excited  the  envy  of  their  * 
companions;    the  bravest  knights  were  inlisted  for 
the  defence  of  their  new  principalities ;  and  count 
Raymond  exhausted  his  troops  and  treasures  in  an 
idle  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Syria.     The  winter 
was  consumed  in  discord  and  disorder;  a  sense  of 
honour  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the  spring ;  and 
the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition  and 
jealousy,  awakened  with  angry  clamours  the  indo- 
Tbeir  inarch  lencc  of  their  chicfs.  In  the  month  of  May  the  relics 
A.D.  1099,  of  this  mighty  host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Lao- 
June  ef  ~    dicea :  about  forty  thousand  Latins,  of  whom  no  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
were  capable  of  immediate  service.  Their  easy  march 
was  continued  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  sea- 
shore ;  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the 
coasting  traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  ;  and  they  drew 
large  contributions  from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Acre,  and  Caesarea,  who  granted  a  free  pas- 
sage, and  promised  to  follow  the  example  of  Jeru- 
salem.    From  Caesarea  they  advanced  into  the  mid- 
land country ;  their  clerks  recognized  the  sacred  geo- 
graphy of  Lydda,  Ramla,  Emaus,  and  Bethlem,  and 
as  soon  as  they  descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders 
forgot  their  toils  and  claimed  their  reward  *. 
Siege  and        Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the 
Jerusalem,   number  and  impoitance  of  her  memorable  sieges, 
jun?'?^^*  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that 
July  15.      Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might 

*  The  greatest  part  of  the  inarch  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  and  most  accurately 
traced,  in  MaundrelPs  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  (p.  17 — 67);  un  da 
meilleurs  morceaux,  sans  contredit,  qu'on  ait  dans  ce  genre  (D*AnviUc,  Memoire 
sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27). 
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supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls  chap. 
and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acces-  ^^^^' 
sible  plain.  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
age  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews, 
their  nation .  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banished ; 
but  nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site 
of  Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  some- 
what removed,  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and 
a  three  years*  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egjrpt  had 
been  taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  re- 
medy, the  defects  of  a  place,  which  religion,  as  well  as 
honour,  forb^ade  them  to  resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar, 
the  caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fence :  his  policy  strove  to  restrain  the  native  Chris- 
tians by  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the 
holy  sepulchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  as- 
surance of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  gar- 
rison is  said  to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks 
and  Arabians ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
besieged  were  more  numerous  than  the  besieging 
army  ^.  Had  the  diminished  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  four  thousand  yards  (about  two  En^ 
glish  miles  and  a  half  t),  to  what  useful  purpose  should 
they  have  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ben  Himmon 

*  The  lively  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and  erudition  by  the 
French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades  (torn.  W.  p.  386—388),  who  observes, 
that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded 
200,000  ;  that,  in  the  siege  of  Titus,  Josephus  collecU  1,300,000  Jews  ;  that  they 
are  stated  by  Tacitus  himself  at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  defalcation  that 
bis  tmcepimu*  can  justify  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the  Roman 
army. 

•f  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  circuit  of  4630  paces, 
or  4167  English  yards  (p.  109, 110);  from  an  authentic  plan  D*Anville  concludes 
a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960  French  toisei  (p.  23 — 29),  in  his  scarce  and 
yaluable  tract  For  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  see  Reland  (Palestina,  tom.  ii. 
|fc  832—860). 

VOL.  v.  I 
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CHAP,  and  torrent  of  Cedron  *,  or  approached  the  precipices 
^^^^'  of  the  South  and  East,  from  whence  they  had  nothing 
either  to  hope  or  fear  ?  Their  siege  was  more  reason- 
ably directed  against  the  northern  and  western  sides 
of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  mount  Calvary :  to  the  left,  as 
far  as  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  con- 
tinued, by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  count 
Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to 
the  foot  of  mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic  hope 
of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
pealing  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal 
force  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were  driven 
back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp ;  and  time 
and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means  of  vic- 
tory. The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or 
disorderly  appetite  of  the  Franks ;  but  the  stony  soil 
of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer 
season  ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved, 
as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and 
aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  de- 
stitute of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building ;  but 
some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the 
crusaders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove 
of  Tasso  t,  was  cut  down  ;  the  necessary  timber  was 

'  *  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in  turnmer,  and  of 
the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe  (Reland,  torn.  i.  p.  294,  300).  Both  strangers 
and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of  water,  which  in  time  of  war  was  studiously 
aggravated.  Wiihin  the  city  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fountjun,  an  aqueduct, 
and  cisterns  for  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoe  or 
Etham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadin  (in  Vit  Saladin.  p.  238)* 

f  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  canto  xiii.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe  how  Tasso 
has  copied  and  embellished  the  minutest  details  of  the  siege. 
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transported  to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  chai 
of  Tancred  ;  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  ^^^^ 
Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the 
harbour  of  Jaffa.  Two  moveable  turrets  were  con- 
structed at  the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  and 
rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most 
accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the 
fortification.  Raymond's  tower  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more 
vigilant  and  successful :  the  enemies  were  driven  by 
his  archers  from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was 
let  down ;  and  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of 
valour ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  • 
the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from 
the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and 
private  wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy 
vases  of  gold  and  silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and 
displayed  the  generosity,  of  Tancred. 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which  pope  Election  ? 
Urban  did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  SlSf,^  c 
to  the  election  of  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  5**S^Toj 
conquests  in  Palestine.     Hugh  the  Great,  and  Ste-  July  23- 
phen  of  Chaitres,  had  retired  with  some  loss  of  repu-  jJiy  'ig. 
tation,  which  they  strove  to  regain  by  a  second  cru- 
sade and  an  honourable  death.     Baldwin  was  esta- 
blished at  Edessa,  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch  ;  and 
two  Roberts,  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  count 
of  Flanders,  preferred  their  fair  inheritance  in  the 
West  to  a  doubtful  competition  or  a  barren  sceptre. 
The  jealousy  and  ambition  of  Raymond  were  con- 
demned by  his  own  followers,  and  the  free,  the  just, 

i2 
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CHAP,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army,  proclaimed  God- 
^^^^'   frey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the 


champions  of  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  ac- 
cepted a  trust  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  but  in  a 
city  where  his  Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns, 
the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
royalty ;  and  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem contented  himself  with  the  modest  title  of  De- 
fender and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  go- 
vernment of  a  single  year  *,  too  short  for  the  public 
happiness,  was  interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a 
summons  to  the  field  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent, 
but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon 
sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and 
signalized  the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who  in 
this  action  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars. 
Battle  of  Some  glory  might  be  derived  from  the  prodigious 
A.D.  1099,  inequality  of  numbers,  though  I  shall  not  count  the 
"gu8t  12.  myriads  of  horse  and  foot  on  the  side  of  the  Fati- 
mites  ;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or 
blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails,  or  scourges  of 
iron,  the  Barbarians  of  the  South  fled  on  the  first 
onset,  and  afforded  a  pleasing  comparison  between 
the  active  valour  of  the  Turks  and  the  sloth  and 
effeminacy  of  the  natives  of.  Egypt.  After  suspend- 
ing before  the  holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard 
of  the  sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title) 
embraced  his  departing  companions,  and  could  retain 
only  with  the  gallant  Tancred  three  hundred  knights, 
and  two  thousand  foot  soldiers,  for  the  defence  of 
Palestine.  His  sovereignty  was  soon  attacked  by  a 
new  enemy,  the  only  one  against  whom  Godfrey  was 
a  coward.     Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  excelled 

*  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  &c  in  William  of  T3rre,  1.  ix.  c.  I— 
1 2,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  first  crusade. 
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both  in  council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  cha 
the  last  plague  of  Antioch.  Daimbert,  archbishop  ^^'^ 
of  Ksa,  had  long  been  trained  in  the  secret  policy  of 
Rome :  he  brought  a  fleet  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  installed,  without 
a  competitor,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the 
church.  The  new  patriarch  immediately  grasped  the 
sceptre  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood 
of  the  victorious  pilgrims  ;  and  both  Godfrey  and 
Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  in- 
vestiture of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor  was  this 
sufficient ;  Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  property 
of  Jerusalem  and  Jafi& :  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous 
refusal,  the  hero  negotiated  with  the  priest ;  a  quar- 
ter of  either  city  was  ceded  to  the  church  ;  and  the 
modest  bishop  was  satisfied  with  an  eventual  rever- 
sion of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey  without 
children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new  seat 
at  Cairo  or  Damascus. 

Without  this  indulgence  the  conqueror  would  have  J*>«  ^'">« 
almost  been  stripped  of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  Jerusalem 
consisted  only  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  ^ng/.* 
twenty  villages  and  towns  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Within  this  narrow  verge  the  Mahometans  were  still 
lodged  in  some  impregnable  castles ;  and  the  hus- 
bandman, the  trader,  and  the  pilgrims,  were  exposed 
to  daily  and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  God- 
frey himself,  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother 
and  cousin,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins 
breathed  with  more  ease  and  safety ;  and  at  length 
they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the  an- 
cient princes  of  Judah  and  Israel.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre, 
and  Ascalon  *,  which  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the 

*  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great  history  of  WiUiam 
•f  Tyre^  from  the  9th  to  the  1 8  th  book,  and  more  briefly  told  by  Bernardus  Thesau* 
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CHAP,  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  even  of  Flan- 
^^^^'  ders  and  Norway,  the  range  of  sea-coast  from  Scan- 
.  deroon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  the 
Christian  pilgrims.  If  the  prince  of  Antioch  dis- 
claimed his  supremacy,  the  counts  of  Edessa  and 
Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Je- 
rusalem :  the  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
imd  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  Hamah,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo,  were  the  only  relics  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
quests in  Syria, 
Success  of  Whatever  had  been  the  fears  and  toils  of  Alexius  * 
A.^D.To97  i^  *^^  passage  of  the  first  crusade,  they  were  amply 
—1118.  recompensed  by  the  subsequent  benefits  which  he 
derived  from  the  exploits  of  the  Franks.  His  dex- 
terity and  vigilance  secured  their  first  conquest  of 
Nice  ;  and  from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople.  While  the  crusaders,  with  blind 
valour,  advanced  into  the  midland  countries  of  Asia, 
the  crafty  Greek  improved  the  favourable  occasion 
when  the  emirs  of  the  sea-coast  were  recalled  to  the 
standard  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks  were  driven  from 
the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios ;  the  cities  of  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea, 
were  restored  to  the  empire,  which  Alexius  enlarged 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  banks  of  the  Mseander, 
and  the  rocky  shores  of  Pamphylia.  The  churches 
resumed  their  splendour ;  the  towns  were  rebuilt  and 
fortified ;  and  the  desert  country  was  peopled  with 
colonies  of  ChristiatiSj  who  were  gently  removed  from 
the  more  distant  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these 
cares  Alexius  forgot  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  se- 

rarius  (De  Acquisitione  Terrae  Sancts,  c.  89— 98»  p.  732 — 740).  Some  domestie 
facts  are  celebrated  in  the  Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice^  in  the  6tb,  9tb, 
and  12th  tomes  of  Muratori. 

*  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  (Alexiad,  1.  sd. 
p.  321 — 325.  1.  xiv.  p.  419);  his  Cilician  war  against  Tancred  and  Bohemond 
(p.  328—342) ;  the  war  of  Epirus,  with  tedious  prolixity  (L  xii.  juiL  p.  345—406) ; 
the  death  pf  Bohemond  ^L  xiv.  p.  419). 
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pulchre ;  and  by  the  Latins  he  was  stigmatized  with  chap. 
the  foul  reproach  of  treason  and  desertion.  They  ^^^^' 
had  sworn  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  throne ;  but 
he  had  promised  to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person, 
or,  at  least,  with  his  troops  and  treasures :  his  base 
retreat  dissolved  their  obligations;  and  the  sword, 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  their  victory,  was 
the  pledge  and  title  of  their  just  independence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  attempted  to  revive 
his  obsolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more  recent 
in  his  possession,  and  more  accessible  to  his  arms. 
The  great  army  of  the  crusaders  was  annihilated  or 
dispersed ;  the  principality  of  Antioch  was  left  with- 
out a  head,  by  the  surprise  and  captivity  of  Bohemond : 
his  ransom  had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy  debt ;  and 
his  Norman  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel  the 
hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress 
Bohemond  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution  of 
leaving  the  defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman  the 
faithful  Tancred ;  of  arming  the  West  against  the 
Byzantine  empire ;  and  of  executing  the  design  which 
he  inherited  from,  the  lessons  and  example  of  his  fa- 
ther Guiscard.  His  embarkation  was  clandestine ;  and 
if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess  Anne,  he  passed 
the  hostile  sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.  But  his 
reception  in  France  was  dignified  by  the  public  ap- 
plause and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter : 
his  return  was  glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of 
the  age  inlisted  under  his  veteran  command ;  and  he 
repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled  from  the 
most  remote  climates  of  Europe  *.  The  strength  of 
Durazzo  and  the  prudence  of  Alexius,  the  progress 
of  famine  and  approach  of  winter,  eluded  his  ambi- 

•  Ajro  euXnff  in  the  Byzantine  geography,  must  mean  England ;  yet  we  are 
more  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  I.  would  not  suffer  him  to  levy  any  troops 
in  his  kingdom  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad,  p.  41). 
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CHAP,  tious  hopes ;  and  the  venal  confederates  were  seduced 
^^^^'  from  his  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace  *  suspended  the 
fears  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  were  finally  delivered 
by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neither  oaths 
could  bind  or  dangers  could  appal,  nor  prosperity 
could  satiate.  His  children  succeeded  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Antioch ;  but  the  boundaries  were  strictly 
defined,  the  homage  was  clearly  stipulated,  and  the 
cities  of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra  were  restored  to  the 
Byzantine  emperors.*  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia  they 
possessed  the  entire  circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the 
Syrian  gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum  was 
separated  t  on  all  sides  from  the  sea  and  their  Mu- 
sulman  brethren  ;  the  power  of  the  sultans  was  shaken 
by  the  victories,  and  even  the  defeats,  of  the  Franks ; 
and,  after  the  loss  of  Nice,  they  removed  their  throne 
to  Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  obscure  and  inland  town, 
above  three  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople. 
Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Comne- 
nian  princes  waged  an  offensive  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  first  crusade  prevented  the  fall  of 
the  declining  empire  J. 
Atexhisf  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and 
A.  D.  1118.  severity  of  the  reign  of  Alexius  ;  and,  before  he  ex- 
pired, he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application 
of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state  ;  but 
they  applauded  his  theological  learning  and  ardent 
zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended  with 
his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  In  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the 
succession,  he  raised  his  head  and  breathed  a  pious 
ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of  this  world. 

*  The  copy  of  the  treaty  (AJeziad,  L  xiii.  p.  406— 41 6)  is  an  original  and  curious 
pieces  which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good  map  of  the  principality  of 
Antioch. 

t  See  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  ii.  part  2). 

i  For  the  supplement  to  the  first  crusade^  see  Anna  Comnena  (Akziaii  L  xl. 
^  334,  &c)  and  the  8th  book  of  Albert  Aquensis. 
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It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of    chap. 
her  surviving  sons,  in  favour  of  her  daughter  the    ^^^' 
princess  Anne,  whose  philosophy  would  not  have  re-  johnorCtio 
fused  the  weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  ajSTTib, 
succession  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country :  Augutt, 
the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger 
of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.     Anna  Comnena 
was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  her  brother ;  and  when  the  design 
was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband, 
she  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mistaken 
the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the 
soul  of  a  woman.     The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John 
and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  he- 
reditary virtue  of  their  race ;  and  the  younger  brother 
was  content  with  the  title  of  Sebastocrator,  which  ap- 
proached the  dignity,  without  sharing  the  power,  of 
the  emperor.     In  the  same  person  the  claims  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  merit  were  fortunately  united :  his 
swarthy  complexion,  harsh  features,  and  diminutive 
stature,  had  suggested  the  ironical  surname  of  Calo 
Johannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  which  his  grateful 
subjects  more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of  his 
mind.     After  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life 
and  fortune  of  Anne  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws. 
Her  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor ;. 
but  he  visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace, 
and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the  most  de- 
serving of  his  friends.  That  respectable  friend  Axuch, 
a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline 
the  gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  criminal :  his  ge- 
nerous master  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue  of 
his  favourite  ;  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of  an 
injured  brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the 
guilty  princess.    After  this  example  of  clemency  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  disturbed  by  con- 
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CHAP,  spiracy  or  rebellion:  feared  by  his  nobles,  beloved 
^^^^'  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  During  his  government  of  twenty-five 
years  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  the  Roman 
empire — a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful  to  the  hu- 
mane theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  large 
and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent  with  the 
public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others, 
chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic  Marcus 
would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his 
successor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed 
from  the  schools.  He  despised  and  moderated  the 
stately  magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  op- 
pressive to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye.  of 
reason.  Under  such  a  prince  innocence  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  merit  had  every  thing  to  hope ;  and, 
without  assuming  the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor,  he 
introduced  a  gradual  though  visible  reformation  in 
the  public  and  private  manners  of  Constantinople. 
The  only  defect  of  this  accomplished  character  was 
the  frailty  of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  mi- 
litary glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John 
the  Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  prin- 
ciple, by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of 
Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians 
were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  enjoyed  the  transient  blessings  of  their 
deliverance.  From  Constantinople  to  Antioch  and 
Aleppo  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army  ;  and,  in  the  sieges  and  battles  of  this 
holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished  by  the  su- 
perior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  began 
to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and 
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the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread  of  his  life  and  chap. 
of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular  acci-  ^^^^' . 
dent.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the  valley  of 
Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of 
the  furious  animal ;  but  in  the  struggle  a  poisoned 
arrow  dropped  from  his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound 
in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  mortification,  was  fatal 
to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  Mmud, 
sons  of  John  the  Handsome  :  of  the  two  survivors,  April  8. 
Isaac  and  Manuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  pre- 
ferred the  younger ;  and  the  choice  of  their  dying 
prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  applauded 
the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The 
faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the 
person  of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and  pur- 
chased, with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver, 
the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed 
a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor. 
With  his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops  Manuel  soon 
visited  Constantinople  :  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the 
title  of  Sebastocrator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  loflby 
stature  and  martial  graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and 
listened  with  credulity  to  the  flattering  promise,  that 
he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and 
vigour  of  youth.  By  the  experience  of  his  govern- 
ment they  were  taught  that  he  emulated  the  spirit 
and  shared  the  talents  of  his  father,  whose  social  vir- 
tues were  buried  in  the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty- 
seven  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the 
hordes  of  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on  mount  Taurus,  in 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and 
E^^ypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece :  the 
influence  of  his  negotiations  extended  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine  mon- 
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CHAP,  archy  for  a  while  became  an  object  of  respect  or 
^^^^'  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  Educated 
in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East,  Manuel  possessed 
the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot  easily  be 
paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  First 
of  England  and  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden. 
Such  was  his  strength  and  exercise  in  aims,  that 
Raymond,  surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was 
incapable  of  wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the 
"  Greek  emperor.  In  a  famous  tournament  he  entered 
the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and  overturned  in  his  first 
career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights.  The 
first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends 
and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his 
safety,  the  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an 
ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he  rode  forwards  in  search  of 
some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by  his 
brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to  de- 
sert their  sovereign.  Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short 
combat,  fled  before  them ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  increased ;  the  march  of  the  reinforcement 
was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuel,  without  receiving 
a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  five  hun- 
dred Turks.  In  a  battle  against  the  Hungarians,  im- 
patient of  the  slowness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a 
standard  from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the 
first  almost  alone  who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated 
him  from  the  enemy.  In  the  same  country,^  after 
transporting  his  army  beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back 
the  boats  with  an  order,  under  pain  of  death,  to  their 
commander,  that  he  should  leave  him  to  conquer  or 
die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu,  tow- 
ing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft 
on^the  poop,  opposing,  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail ;  nor  could 
he  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian 
admiral  enjoined  his  archers  to  respect  the  person  of 
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a  hero.  In  one  day  he  is  said  to  have  slain  above  chap. 
forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  his  own  hand ;  he  re-  ^^^^- 
turned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four  Turkish 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his* 
saddle  :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to 
accept  a  single  combat ;  and  the  gigantic  champions 
who  encountered  his  arm  were  transpierced  by  the 
lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invincible 
Manuel.  The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as 
a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  may 
induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the 
Greeks :  I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  endan- 
ger my  own  j  yet  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  long 
series  of  their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  similar  exaggeration.  With 
the  valour  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  unite  the  skill  or 
prudence  of  a  general :  his  victories  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and 
his  Turkish  laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfor- 
tunate campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the 
mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to 
the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singular 
feature  in  the  character  of  Manuel  is  the  contrast 
and  vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and 
effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in 
peace  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he 
slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in  the  longest 
marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,  and 
shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of  the 
camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople 
than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of 
a  life  of  luxury :  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table, 
and  his  palace,  surpassed  the  measure  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  whole  summer  days  were  idly  wasted  in 
the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis,  in  the  incestuous 
love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double  cost  of  a  ^ 
warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue 
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CHAP,  and  multiplied  the  taxes  ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  dis- 
^^^^'  tress  of  his  last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a  bitter  re- 
proach from  the  mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As 
he  quenched  his  thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water 
of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian  blood.  "  It 
"  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor !  the  blood 
"  of  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus 
was  twice  married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene, 
of  Germany,  and  to  the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French 
or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch.  The  only  daughter 
of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Bela,  a  Hungarian 
prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their 
nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre 
to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike  Barbarians.  But  as 
soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a  son  and  heir 
to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were 
abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  promised  bride  ; 
but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the 
kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  displayed  such  virtues  as 
might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the  Greeks.  The 
son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  he  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne,  after  his 
father's  decease  had  closed  the  glories  of  the  Comne- 
nian  line. 
Roger  the        Siucc  the  dcccasc  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Nor- 

Norman  ,  ,  ,  i     •     i  • 

invades  maus  had  relinquished,  above  sixty  years,  their  hostile 
a.'dTi  146.  designs  against  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  policy 
of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  solicited  a  public  and  private 
union  with  the  Greek  princes,  whose  alliance  would 
dignify  his  regal  character :  he  demanded  in  marriage 
a  daughter  of  the  Comnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps 
of  the  treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event. 
But  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors 
exasperated  the  vanity  of  the  new  monarch  ;  and  the 
insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated  by  the 
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sufFermgsof  a  guiltless  people*.  With  a  fleetof  seventy  chap. 
galleys,  George  the  admiral  of  Sicily  appeared  before  ^^^' 
Corfu ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  who 
had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more  calamitous 
than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some  moment 
in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the  Normans  spread 
themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Co- 
rinth was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  Of  the 
wrongs  of  Athens  no  memorial  remains.  The  an- 
cient walls,  which  encompassed,  without  guarding, 
the  opulence  of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by  the  Latin 
Christians.  On  the  approach  of  the  Normans  the 
lower  town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated :  the  Greeks 
retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence  abundantly  watered  by  the  classic  fountain 
of  Pirene  j  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  want  of 
courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art 
or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted 
the  labour  (their  sole  labour)  of  climbing  the  hill, 
their  general,  from  the  commanding  eminence,  ad- 
mired his  own  victory.  The  silk  weavers  of  both 
sexes,  whom  George  transported  to  Sicily,  composed 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  in  comparing 
the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth 
and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim 
that  the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons 
which  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  using.  The  pro-  Hi«admini 
gress  of  this  naval  armament  was  marked  by  two  Louis  vu. 
conipicuous  events,  the  rescue  of  the  king  of  France,  **^  ^^^ 
and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  his  re- 
turn by  sea,  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the 

*  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  liistorians,  who  end  too  soon  or  begin  too  late, 
nnitt  be  supplied  by  Otiio  of  Frishngen,  a  German  (de  Gestis  Frederici  1. 1,  c.  33. 
in  Muratori  Script,  tonuje^p.  668),  the  Venetian  Andrew Dandulus  (Id.  torn. 
zii.p.  282,  283),  and  theSveek  writers,  Cinnamus  (1.  iii.  c.  2—5)  and  Kicetas  (in 
Maauel  L  lit.  c.  1—^). 
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CHAP,    seventh  was  intercepted  by  the  Greeks,  who  basely 
'   violated  the  laws  of  honour  and  religion.     The  for- 


tunate encounter  of  the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the 
royal  captive ;  and  aflter  a  free  and  honourable  enter- 
tainment in  the  court  of  Sicily,  Louis  continued  his 
^■jJ^^J^i^"  journey  to  Rome  and  Paris.  In  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  were  left 
without  defence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
The  clergy  and  people,  for  the  soldiers  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Manuel,  were  astonished  and  dismayed 
at  the  hostile  appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which 
boldly  cast  anchor  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  city. 
The  forces  of  the  Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to 
the  siege  or  assault  of  an  immense  and  populous  metro- 
polis :  but  George  enjoyed  the  glory  of  humbling  the 
Greek  arrogance ;  and  of  marking  the  path  of  con- 
quest to  the  navies  of  the  West.  He  landed  some 
soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and 
pointed  with  silver,  or  more  probably  with  fire,  the 
arrows  which  he  discharged  against  the  palace  of  the 
w^SISIld  Caesars.  This  playful  outrage  of  the  pirates  of  Sicily, 
repulses  the  ^Jiq  had  surpriscd  an  unguarded  moment,  Manuel 
A.D.  1148  affected  to  despise,  while  his  martial  spirit,  and  the 
"~"^^*  forces  of  the  empire,  were  awakened  to  revenge.  The 
Archipelago  and  Ionian  sea  were  covered  with  his 
squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ;  but  I  know  not  by 
what  favourable  allowance  of  transports,  victuallers, 
and  pinnaces,  our  reason,  or  even  our  fancy,  can 
be  reconciled  to  the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen 
hundred  vessels,  which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine 
historian.  These  operations  were  directed  with  pru- 
dence and  energy :  iii  his  homeward  voyage  George 
lost  nineteen  of  his  galleys,  which  were  separated  and 
taken  :  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implore^  the 
clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign ;  nor  could  a  ship, 
a  soldier  of  the  Norman  prince  be  found,  unless  as  a 
captive,  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.    The 
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prosperity  and  the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in    chap. 

a  declining  state :  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of, 1_ 

Palermo  to  the  messengers  of  victory  or  defeat,  the 
invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in  every  assault,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the  Alex- 
ander  or  Hercules  of  the  age. 

.  A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  J®JjJ]f^^ 
with  having  repelled  the  insolence  of  a  Barbarian.  It  Calabria, 
was  the  right  and  duty,  it  might  be  the  interest  and 
glory,  of  Manuel,  to  restore  the  ancient  majesty  of 
the  empire,  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  to  chastise  this  pretended  king,  the  grand- 
son of  a  Norman  vassal  *.  The  natives  of  Calabria 
were  still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  wor- 
ship, which  had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the 
Latin  clergy :  after  the  loss  of  her  dukes,  Apulia 
was  chained  as  a  servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily  :  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by  the 
sword  ;  and  his  death  had  abated  the  fear,  without 
healing  the  discontent  of  his  subjects :  the  feudal 
government  was  always  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of 
rebellion ;  and  a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  invited  the 
enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  majesty  of 
the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  embarking  his  person 
in  the  Italian  expedition.  To  the  brave  and  noble 
Palseologus,  his  lieutenant,  the  Greek  monarch  in- 
trusted a  fleet  and  army :  the  siege  of  Bari  was  his 
first  exploit ;  and  in  every  operation,  gold  as  well 
as  steel  was  the  instrument  of  victory.  Salerno,  and 
some  places  along  the  western  coast,  maintained 
their  fidelity  to  the  Norman  king ;  but  he  lost  in  two 
campaigns  the  greater  part  of  his  continental  posses- 
sions ;  and  the  modest  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery 
and  falsehood,  was  content  with  the  reduction  of 

*  For  the. invasion  of  Italy,  which  is  almost  overlooked  by  Nicetas,  see  the 
more  polite  history  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  1 — 1 5.  p.  78 — 101). 
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CHAP,  thfee  hundred  cities  or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
XLiv.  ^'  whose  names  and  titles  were  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins 
were  gratified  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation 
His  design  uudcr  the  seal  of  the  German  Csesars ;  but  the  suc- 
itaiJTnd"the  ccssor  of  Coustautine  soon  renounced  this  ignominious 
^^\r^  pretence,  claimed  the  indefeasible  dominion  of  Italy, 
n74  **^^'  ^^^  professed  his  design  of  chasing  the  Barbarians 
beyond  the  Alps.  By  the  artful  speeches,  liberal 
gifts,  and  unbounded  promises,  of  their  Eastern  ally, 
the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their 
generous  struggle  against  the  despotism  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa :  the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the 
contributions  of  Manuel ;  and  he  poured,  says  the 
historian,  a  river  of  gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the 
jealous  enmity  of  the  Venetians.  The  situation  and 
trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it  an  important  garrison  in 
the  heart  of  Italy :  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms 
of  Frederick  ;  the  Imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  :  that  spirit  was  animated  by 
the  ambassador  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most  in- 
trepid patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  were  re- 
warded by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  The  pride  of  Manuel  disdained  and  rejected 
a  Barbarian  colleague ;  his  ambition  was  excited  by 
the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from  the  German 
usurpers,  and  of  establishing  in  the  West,  as  in  the 
East,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
With  this  view  he  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  people 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Several  of  the  nobles 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek  monarch ;  the 
splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with  Odo  Frangipani 
secured  the  support  of  that  powerful  family,  and  his 
royal  standard  *  or  image  was  entertained  with  due 
reverence  in  the  ancient  metropolis.  During  the 
quarrel  between  Frederick  and  Alexander  the  third, 
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the  pope  twice  received  in  the  Vatican  the  ambassa-  chap. 
dors  of  Constantinople.  They  flattered  his  piety  by  ^^'^' 
the  long  promised  union  of  the  two  churches,  tempted 
the  avarice  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  to  seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favour- 
able moment,  to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  to  acknowledge  the  true .  representa- 
tive of  Constantine  and  Augustus. 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  Faauw  of 
soon  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  **  *^ 
His  first  demands  were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of 
Alexander  the  third,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and 
momentous  revolution ;  nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced 
by  a  personal  dispute  to  renounce  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  the  Latin  name.  After  his  reunion 
with  Frederick,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory  lan- 
guage, confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  ex- 
communicated the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pro- 
nounced the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at 
least  the  empires,  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  The 
free  cities  of  Lombardy  no  longer  remembered  their 
foreign  benefactor,  and  without  preserving  the  friend- 
ship of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Venice.  By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints  of 
his  subjects,  the  Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to 
arrest  the  persons  and  confiscate  the  effects  of  the 
Venetian  merchants.  This  violation  of  the  public 
faith  exasperated  a  free  and  commercial  people :  one 
hundred  galleys  were  launched  and  armed  in  as  many 
days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Greece ;  * 

but  after  some  mutual  wounds,  the  war  was  termi- 
nated by  an  agreement,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  in- 
sufficient for  the  republic  ;  and  a  complete  vengeance 
of  these  and  of  fresh  injuries  was  reserved  for  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had 
informed  his  sovereign  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 

k2 
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CHAP,  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of  Apulia  and.  Calabria; 
^^^^'  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  the  im- 
pending attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophecy 
was  soon  verified  :  the  death  of  Palaeologus  devolved 
the  command  on  several  chiefs  alike  eminent  in  rank, 
alike  defective  in  military  talents  ;  the  Greeks  were 
oppressed  by  land  and  sea ;  and  a  captive  remnant 
that  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens 
abjured  all  future  hostility  against  the  person  or  do- 
minions of  their  conqueror.  Yet  the  king  of  Sicily 
esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Manuel,  who 
had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Italian  shore :  he 
respectfully  addressed  the  new  Justinian  ;  solicited 

Peace  with  a  pcacc  or  truce  of  thirty  years  accepted  as  a  gift  ; 

****   °"'     the  regal  title ;  and  acknowledged  himself  the  mili- 


inanSf 


A.D.  1156.  ^ary  vassal  of  the  Roman  empire  *.     The  Byzantine 
Caesars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  of  dominion,  with- 
out expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  the  service 
of  a  Norman  army ;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years  was 
not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and 
Constantinople.     About  the  end  of  that  period  the 
throne  of  Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant, 
who  had  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and 
mankind :  the  sword  of  William  the  second,  the  grand- 
X    son  of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Comne- 
nian  race ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might  salute 
the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested  their  sove- 
Lasi  war  of  rcigus  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  historians  t 
MdN^^'   expatiate  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  four  counts 
■J'^lJ'^^o.  who  invaded  Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and 
reduced  many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of 


•  For  the  epistle  of  William  I.  see  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  101 — 102)  and 
Nicetas  (I.  il.  c.  8).  It  is  difficult  to  affirm,  whether  these  Greeks  deceived  thenip 
selves  or  the  public  in  these  flattering  portraits  of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

f  I  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence  the  poor  chronicles  of  Sicard  of  Cre- 
mona (p.  603)  and  of  Fossa  Nova  (p.  875),  as  they  arc  published  in  the  viith 
tome  of  Muratori's  historians. 
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the  king  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  *  accuse  and  magnify  chap. 
the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruelties  that  were  perpe-  ^^^^'  . 
tratedin  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second  city  of 
the  empire.  The  former  deplore  the  fate  of  those  invin- 
cible but  unsuspecting  warriors  who  were  destroyed 
by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The  latter  applaud  in 
songs  of  triumph  the  repeated  victories  of  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  under  the  walls  of  Du- 
razzo.  A  revolution  which  punished  the  crimes  of 
Andronicus  had  united  against  the  Franks  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  the  successful  insurgents  :  ten  thou- 
sand were  slain  in  battle,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  the  new 
emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance  in 
the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was 
the  event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and 
Normans :  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  the 
rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servi- 
tude :  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  did  not  long 
survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy. 

That  monarchy  was  indeed  of  no  long  continuance.  Extinction 
The  sceptre  of  Roger  descended  to  his  son,  who  was  ^a^,  ^°'" 
generally  styled  William  the  Bad,  and  his  grandson,  s»cUy. 
who  was  as  generally  known  by  the  name  of  William 
the  Good.     During  the  reign  of  that  amiable  prince 
Sicily  enjoyed  twenty-three  years  of  peace,  justice, 
and  •  happiness.     At  his  death  the  legitimate  male 
line  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  became  extinct ;  but 
Constantia,   the  aunt   of  the  second  William   and 
daughter  of  Roger,  had  married  Henry  the  sixth, 
the   son   of  Frederic   Barbarossa.      That   powerful 
monarch  claimed  the  crown  as  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife.     The  Sicilians  resisted  his  claim,  and  placed 

-  *  By  the  failure  of  Ctnnamus  we  are  reduced  to  Nicctas  (iu  Andronicus,  1.  1. 
c.  7,  8,  9.  L  it  c  1.  in  Isaac  Angelo,  L  1.  c  1—4),  who  now  becomea  a  respectable 
contemporary.  As  he  survived  the  emperor,  he  is  above  flattery :  but  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honour  of 
learning  I  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  £ustatbiu8,  archbishop 
of  Tbessalonica^  refused  to  desert  his  flock. 
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CHAP,    the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  Tancred  the  grandson  of 

L  the  first  king,  but  whose  birth  was  illegitimate.     His 

civil  and  military  virtues  shone  without  a  blemish  ; 
and  during  four  years  he  defended  the  monarchy 
against  the  power  of  Germany.  But  his  short  reign 
was  then  terminated  by  his  death,  and  the  kingdom 
of  his  widow  and  son  fell  without  a  struggle  into  the 
hands  of  Henry,  by  whom  Sicily  was  oppressed ; 
and  the  young  king,  with  his  mother  and  sisters, 
were  at  first  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  deprived  of 
life  or  of  their  eyes.  Ten  years  after  this  revolution 
the  French  monarchs  annexed-  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  their  crown.  The  sceptre  of  her  ancient 
dukes  had  been  transmitted  by  a  grand-daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet ; 
and  the  adventurous  Normans  who  had  raised  so 
many  trophies  in  France  and  England,  in  Apulia, 
Sicily,  and  the  East,  were  lost  either  in  victory  or 
servitude  among  the  vanquished  nations. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  fraternal  concord 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius  had  been  some- 
times clouded  by  oppositions  of  passion  and  interest. 
By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to 
flight  and  rebellion,  from  which  he  was  reclaimed  by 
the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome. 
The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of 
Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial ;  but  John,  the 
elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion, 
provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle. 
He  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp. 
His  apostasy  was  rewarded  with  the  sultan's  daughter, 
the  title  of  Chelebi  or  Noble,  and  the  inheritance 
of  a  princely  estate.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Ma- 
homet the  second  boasted  of  his  imperial  descent 
from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  the  younger 
brother  of  John,  son   of  Isaac,   and  grandson  of 
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Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous    chap. 
characters  of  the  age,  and  his  genuine  adventures  _ 
might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  singular  romance. 
The  want  of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a 
manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  and  the  air  and 
deportment  of  a  soldier.     The  preservation  in  his 
old  age  of  health  and  vigour  was  the  reward   of 
temperance  and  exercise.     A  piece  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water  were  often  his  sole  and  evening  re- 
past ;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag  which 
he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it  was  the  well 
earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase.    Dexterous  in  arms 
he  was  ignorant  of  fear :  his  persuasive  eloquence 
could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life ; 
and  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve, 
a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his  youth, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but  in  the  march  through 
Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander 
in  the  mountains ;  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by 
the  Turkish  huntsmen,  and  he  remained  some  time 
a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  in  the  power  of  the 
sultan*     His  virtues  and  vices  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  his  cousin ;  he  shared  the  perils  and 
the  pleasures  of  Manuel ;   and  while  the.  emperor 
lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the 
affections  of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and  en- 
joyed by  Andronicus.     Above  the  decencies  of  her 
sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his  concu- 
bine.    She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  com- 
mand of  Cilicia,  the  first  scene  of  his  valour  and  im- 
prudence.    He  pressed  with  active  ardour  the  siege 
of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  employed  in  the  boldest 
attacks  ;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance  ; 
and  a  band  of  Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest 
part  of  his  retinue.     Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the 
sally  of  a  vigilant  foe  :  but  while  his  troops  fled  lA 
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CHAP,    disorder,  his  invincible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest 

•^r  Y   ITT 

•    ranks  of  the  Armenians.     On  his  return  to  the  Im- 

perial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Ma- 
nuel with  public  smiles  and  a  private  reproof;  but 
the  duchies  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria,  were 
the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  general. 
Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions  :  at  midnight  their 
tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry  brothers, 
impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood :  his 
daring  spirit  refused  her  advice  and  the  disguise  of  a 
female  habit :  and  boldly  starting  from  his  couch,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  numerous 
assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  his  ingrati- 
tude and  treachery :  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence  with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German 
emperor ;  approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious 
hour  with  a  drawn  sword,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a 
Latin  soldier,  avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against 
a  mortal  foe  ;  and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness 
of  his  horse  as  an  instrument  of  flight  and  safety* 
The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions ;  but,  after 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested, 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years ;  a 
most  painful  restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  ac- 
tion and  pleasure  perpetually  urged  him  to  escape. 
Alone  and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken  bricks 
in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  he  gradually  widened 
the  passage  till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  forgotten 
recess.  Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself,  and  the 
remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the  bricks  in  their 
former  position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps  of 
his  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit  his 
guards  were  amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
prison,  and  reported  with  shame  and  fear  his  incompre- 
hensible flight.     The  gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were 
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instantly  shut :  the  strictest  orders  were  despatched   chap. 
into  the  provinces,  for  the  recovery  of  their  fugitive ;    ^^^^' 
and  his    wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was 
basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.     At  the  dead 
of  night,    she  beheld  a  spectre  :  she  recognized  her 
husband  :  *  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son 
was  the   fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews,  which  alle- 
viated the  tediousness  of  their  confinement.     In  the 
custody  of  a  woman  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  was 
insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  captive  had  accomplished 
his  real    escape,  when  he  was  discovered,  brought 
back  to  Constantinople,   and  loaded  with  a  double 
chain.      At  length  he  found  the  moment  and  the 
means  of  his  deliverance.     A  boy,  his  domestic  ser- 
vant, intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the 
impression  of  the  keys.  By  the  diligence  of  his  friends, 
a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  introduced 
into  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.    Andro- 
nicus  employed  with  industry  and  courage  the  instru- 
ments of  his  safety;  unlocked  the  doors,  descended 
from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  among  the  bushes, 
and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden  wall  of  the  palace. 
A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  reception  :  he  visited  his 
own  house,   embraced   his   children,   cast  away  his 
chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid 
course  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     At  An- 

# 

chialus  in  Thrace  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him 
with  horses  and  money :  he  passed  the  river,  traversed 
with  speed  the  desert  of  Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian 
hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz,  in  the 
.Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of 
Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important 
captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind 
again  extricated  him  from  this  danger.  Under  the 
pretence  of  sickness,  he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and 
was  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the  troop :  he  planted 
in  the  ground  his  long  staff}  clothed  it  with  his  cap 
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CHAP,  and  upper  garment ;  and  stealing  into  the  wood,  left 
^^^^'  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time,  the  eyes  of  the 
Walachians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honourably  con- 
ducted to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the 
subtle  Greek  soon  obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  leroslaus :  his  character  could  assume  the  manners 
of  every  climate ;  and  the  Barbarians  applauded  his 
strength  and  courage  in  the  chase  of  the  elks  and 
bears  of  the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  he  de- 
served the  forgiveness  *  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the 
Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of 
Hungary.  The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved 
this  important  service :  his  private  treaty  was  signed 
with  a  promise  of  fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion 
on  the  other ;  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube. 
In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever  sympathised  with 
the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his  cousin  ;  and 
his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of  Zemlin, 
in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the 
valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and 
his  country,  than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his 
own,  and  at  length  to  the  public  misfortune.  A 
daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the  Com- 
nenian  blood :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of 
Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices 
of  the  pnnces  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  required  to  the  presumptive  heir,  An- 
dronicus alone  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman- 
name,  declined  the  unlawful  engagement,  and  boldly 
protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger.  His 
patriotism  was  ofiensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed  from 
the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable  banishment, 
a  second  command  of  the  Sicilian  frontier,  with  the 
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absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues   of  Cyprus.     In   chap. 

this  station,  the  Armenians  again  exercised  his  cou- [^ 

rage  and  exposed  his  negligence ;  and  the  same 
rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed 
and  almost  slain  by  the  vigour  of  his  lance.  But 
Andronieus  soon  discovered  a  more  easy  and  pleasing 
conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippa,  sister  of  the  em- 
press Maria  and  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou, 
the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake,  he  de- 
serted his  station,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls 
and  tournaments  :  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her  in- 
nocence, her  reputation,  and  the  offer  of  an  advan- 
tageous marriage.  But  the  resentment  of  Manuel 
for  this  'domestic  affront  interrupted  his  pleasures. 
Andronieus  left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep  and 
repent ;  and  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers  un- 
dertook the  pilgrimage  of  Jei'qsalem.  His  birth,  his 
martial  renown,  and  professions  of  zeal,  announced 
him  as  the  champion  of  the  cross ;  he  soon  cap- 
tivated both  the  clergy  and  the  king  j  and  the  Greek 
prince  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  re- 
sided a  young  and  handsome  queen  of  his  own  nation 
and  family,  great  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexius,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  third  king  of 
Jerusalem.  She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman. 
Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  seduc- 
tion ;  and  her  shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous 
than  that  of  her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still 
thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and  allies  of 
the  Syrian  frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize 
the  person  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  fugitive.  In 
Palestine  he  was  no  longer  safe;  but  the  tender 
.  Theodora  revealed  his  danger  and  accompanied  his 
flight.  The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the 
East,  his  obsequious  concubine  ;  and  two  illegitimate 
children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weakness* 
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CHAP.    Damascus  was  his  first  refuge  ;  and  in  the  characters 
XLiv.    q£  ^.jjg  great  Noureddin   and  his  servant  Saladin, 

the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere  the 
virtues  of  the  Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Nou- 
reddin he  visited,  most  probably,  Bagdad  and  the 
coast  of  Persia ;  and  after  a  long  circuit  round  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  he  filially 
settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  here- 
ditary enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  of  Colonia 
afforded  an  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his 
mistress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws  :  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude was  paid  by  frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Trebizond ;  and  he  seldom  returned 
without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Christian 
captives.  His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the 
open  and  secret  persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but 
he  was  at  length  ensnared  by  the  captivity  of  his 
female  companion.  The  governor  of  Trebizond  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of  Theo- 
dora :  the  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  embittered 
the  tedious  solitude  of  banishment.  The  fugitive 
implored  and  obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was 
satisfied  with  the  submission  of  this  haughty  spirit. 
Prostrate  on  the  ground  he  deplored  with  tears  and 
groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion  ;  nor  would  he 
presume  to  arise  unless  some  faithful  subject  would 
drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain 
with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This 
extraordinary  penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity 
of  the  assembly ;  his  sins  were  forgiven  by  the 
.  church  and  state ;  but  the  just  suspicion  of  Manuel 
fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  at 
Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
death  of  Manuel  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority 
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soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.     The    chap. 
emperor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  _ 
without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or  experience ;  his  mother, 
the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person  and  govern- 
ment to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian  name  ;  and 
his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian, 
was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  excited  a  con- 
spiracy, and  at  length  an  insuiTection,  against  her 
odious  step-mother.     The  provinces  were  forgotten, 
the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  century  of  peace  and 
order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and  wetness  of  a 
few  months.     A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regu- 
lar siege  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.     The  patri- 
arch laboured  with  honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  republic ;    the  most  respectable  patriots  called 
aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger ;  and  every  tongue 
repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents,  and  even  the  virtues, 
of  Andronicus.     In  his  retirement  he  affected  to 
revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath  :  "  If  the  safety 
"  or  honour  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threatened,  I 
"  will  reveal  and  oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost 
^*  of  my  power.*'     He  patiently  waited  till  he  was 
called  to  her  deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country. 
In  his  march  from   Oenoe   to    Constantinople   his 
slender  train  insensibly  swelled  to  a  crowd  and  an 
army ;  his  professions  of  religion  and  loyalty  were 
mistaken  for  the  language  of  his  heart ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to  advantage 
his  majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his 
poverty  and  exile.     All  opposition  sunk  before  him  ; 
he  reached  the  straits  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ; 
the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  harbour  to  re- 
ceive and  transport  the  saviour  of  the  empire ;  the 
torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects 
who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  dis- 
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CHAP,  appeared  at  the  blast  of  the  storm.  It  was  the  first 
-^^^^^  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the  palace,  to  salute 
the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to  punish  her 
minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :' 
the  spectators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but  as 
he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard,  or 
thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  and  re- 
venge. "  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who 
"  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate  of  the 
."  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven- 
"  fold  dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till 
"  the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn, 
"  and  speedily  will  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy 
"  posterity.'-  From  his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may 
impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the  moment, 
but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled 
by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude 
only  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  the  coronation  of 
Alexius  was  performed  with  due  solemnity,  ^nd  his 
perfidious  guardian  most  fervently  declared,  that  he 
lived  and  was  ready  to  die  for  the  service  of  his  be- 
loved pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents  were  in- 
structed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinking  empire  must 
perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child ;  that  the  Romans 
could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in 
arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the 
long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant 
modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burthen  of 
the  public  care.  The  young  emperor  was  himself 
constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclama- 
tion, and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who 
instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank, 
secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration 
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of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered  as    chap. 

dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 1, 

his  guardian.  But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the 
imprisonment  and  execution  of  his  mother.  After 
blackening  her  reputation  and  inflaming  against  her 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant  accused  and 
tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a  youth 
of  honour  and  humanity,  avowed  his  abhorrence  of 
this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the 
merit  of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety ; 
but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  without  requiring  any 
proof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  condemned  the  widow 
of  Manuel ;  and  her  unfortunate  son  subscribed  the 
sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her 
corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was 
wounded  by  the  insult  most  offensive  to  female  vanity, 
a  false  and  ugly  representation  of  her  beauteous  form. 
The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long  deferred :  he  was 
strangled  with  a  bow  string,  and  the  tyrant,  insensible 
to  pity  or  remorse,  after  surveying  the  body  of  the 
innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  his  foot :  "  Thy 
"  father,"  he  cried,  "  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a 
"  whore,  and  thyself  a  fool  !*' 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  Andronicu* 
held  by  Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half,  as  nus,  °"*°^ 
the  guardian  or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  govern-  oi^'bir^^* 
ment  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue. 
When  he  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was  the  scourge, 
when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father,  of  his  people. 
In  the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  equitable  and 
rigorous :  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was  abo- 
lished, and  the  offices  were  filled  with  the  most  de- 
serving candidates  by  a  prince  who  had  sense  to 
choose,  and  severity  to  punish.     He  prohibited  the 
inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons 
of  shipwrecked  mariners  :  the  provinces,  so  long  the 
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CHAP,    objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity 
^^^^'    and  plenty ;  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  bless- 
ings of  his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses 
of  his  daily  cruelties.     The  ancient  proverb,  That 
blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from  banish- 
ment to  power,  had  been  applied  with  too  much 
truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius,  and  was  now  verified 
for  the  third  time  in  the  life  of  Andronicus.     His 
memory  was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies 
and  rivals  who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his 
greatness,  or  insulted  his  misfortunes  ;  and  the  only 
comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise 
of  revenge.     The  necessary  extinction  of  the  young 
emperor  and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal  obligation 
of  extirpating  the  friends  who  hated  and  might  punish 
the  assassin ;  and  the  repetition  of  murder  rendered 
him  less  willing  and  less  able  to  forgive.     A  horrid 
narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  by 
poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would 
be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation 
of  the  Halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and 
bloodless  week  of  repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  trans- 
fer on  the  laws  and  the  judges  some  portion  of  his 
guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his  subjects  could 
no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  their  calamities. 
The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  those  who, 
by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comnenian 
inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice 
or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cjrprus,  were  their  places  of  re- 
fuge ;  and  as  their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they 
aggravated  their  offence  by  an  open  revolt  and  the 
Imperial  title.    Yet  Andronicus  resisted  the  daggers 
and  swords  of  his  most  formidable  enemies :  Nice 
and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised  ;  the  Sicilians 
were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessalonica  ;  and  the 
distance  of  Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the 
rebel  than  to  the  tyrant.     His  throne  was  subverted 
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by  a  rival  without  merit  and  a  people  without  arms.  chap. 
Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  ^^^^' 
the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim  by  the 
prudence  or  superstition  of  the  emperor.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  despair  Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty, 
slew  the  executioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  sanctuary  w^as  insensibly  filled  with  a 
curious  and  mournful  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prog- 
nosticated their  own.  But  their  lamentations  were 
soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats : 
they  dared  to  ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear  ?  why  do  we 
obey  ?  we  are  many,  and  he  is  one  ;  our  patience 
is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery.'*  With  the  dawn 
of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition  :  the 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  ser- 
vile were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger, 
the  tyrant  was  absent,  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of 
state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He 
had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice  or 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,  and 
relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius  ;  and  his  society, 
more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age,  was  com- 
posed of  a  wife  and  a  concubine.  On  the  first  alarm 
he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  the  blood 
of  the  guilty ;  but  he  was  astogished  by  the  silence 
of  the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general 
desertion  of  mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free 
pardon  to  his  subjects  ;  they  neither  desired  nor  would 
grant  forgiveness :  he  offered  to  resign  the  crown  to 
his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not 
expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open 
for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obe- 
dience was  no  more  :  the  Imperial  galley  was  pur- 
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CHAP,  sued  and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine  ;  and  the 
^^^^'  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Angelus, 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his  neck 
His  eloquence,  and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions, 
pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life  ;  but,  instead  of  the  de- 
cencies of  a  legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  aban- 
doned the  criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  fi-iend. 
His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye  and  a  hand,  were  torn 
from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation  for  their  loss  ;  and 
a  short  respite  was^allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the 
bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any 
danger  of  a  rescue,  he  was  carried  through  the  city, 
and  the  basest  of  the  populace  rejoiced  to  trample  on 
the  fallen  majesty  of  their  prince.  After  a  thouisand 
blows  and  outrages,  Andronieus  was  hung  by  the 
feet,  between  two  pillars  that  supported  the  statues 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and  every  hand  that  could  reach 
the  public  enemy  inflicted  on  his  body  some  mark  of 
ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  fiirious 
Italians,  plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released 
him  from  all  human  punishment.  In  this  long  and 
painful  agony,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !**  and 
<<  Why  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ?'*  were  the 
only  words  that  escaped  from  his  mouth. 
imciL  I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extra- 
A^S.u 85,  ordinary  character  and  adventures  of  Andronieus. 
Sept.  12.  'j^jjg  branches  that  sprang  from  the  Comnenian  trunk 
had  insensibly  withered ;  and  the  male  line  was  con- 
tinued only  in  the  posterity  of  Andronieus  himself, 
who,  in  the  public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  Trebizond,  so  obscure  in  history,  atad  so  JBunous  in 
romance.  A  private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Con- 
stantine  Angelus,  had  emerged  to  wealth  and  honoora 
by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius. 
His  son  Andronieus  is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cow- 
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ardice.    His  grandson  Isaac  punished  and  succeeded   chap. 
the  tyrant  j  but  he  was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices    ^^^' 
and  the  ambition  of  his  brother ;  and  their  discord  fl^'ij^ 
introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
reigns  from  Heraclius  to  Isaac  Angelus,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by 
$ixty  emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list  some 
female  sovereigns ;  and,  deducting  some  usurpers  who 
were  never  acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some 
princes  who  did  not  live  to  possess  their  inheritance, 
the  average  proportion  will  allow  ten  years  for  each 
emperor — far  below  the  chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  from  the  experience  of  more  recent 
^^d  regular  monarchies,  has  defined  abqut  eighteen 
or  tYfenty  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign. 
T)^e  Byzantine  empire  was  most  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous when  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succes- 
inon :  five  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amo- 
rian,  Basilian,  and  Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and 
transmitted  the  royal  patrimony  during  their  respec- 
tive series  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four  genera- 
tions :  several  princes  number  the  years  of  their  reign 
with  those  of  their  infancy ;  and  Constantine  the 
Seventh  and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of 
an  entire  century.  But,  in  the  intervals  of  the  By- 
zantine dynasties,  the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken, 
and  the  name  of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedily 
erased  by  ^  n^ore  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were 
ti^  pikt^9  that  l^ed  to  the  summit  of  royalty :  the  far 
(Mic  of  rebellion  W9&  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  con- 
sffiracyj  or  m^ermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue  i 
iiie  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate 
or  clergy,  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately 
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CHAP,  clothed  with  the  purple  :  the  means  of  their  elevation 
^^^^'  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often  contemptible  or 
tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  man,  endowed  with 
the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer  measure  of  ex- 
istence, would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt 
on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager 
in  a  narrow  span  to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short- 
lived enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of 
history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intel- 
lectual view.  In  a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a 
perusal  of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted 
to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  grave  is  ever  beside  the 
throne ;  the  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly 
followed  by  the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal 
reason  survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of 
kings,  who  have  passed  before  our  eyes  and  faintly 
dwell  on  our  remembrance.  The  observation,  that, 
in  every  age  and  climate,  ambition  has  prevailed  with 
the  same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the  surprise 
of  a  philosopher ;  but,  while  he  condemns  the  vanity, 
he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire  to 
obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the 
greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  series  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of  mankind. 
The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  beneficent 
and  pure :  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes  who 
precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name  have  trod 
with  some  dexterity  and  vigour  the  crooked  and 
bloody  paths  of  a  selfish  policy.  In  scrutinizing  the 
imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the 
First,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theophilus,  the 
second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comnenus,  our  esteem 
and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire 
and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.     Was  per- 
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sonal  happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  their  ambition  ?  chap. 
I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  ^^^^* 
of  kings ;  but  I  may  surely  observe,  that  their  con- 
dition, of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear, 
and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For  these  opposite 
passions  a  larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions 
of  antiquity  than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of 
the  modem  world,  who  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  oi:  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the 
peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed 
them  to  domestic  perils,  without  affording  any  lively 
promise  of  foreign  conquest.  From  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness  Andronicus  was  precipitated  by  a  death 
more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  ma- 
lefactor ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors 
had  much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than 
from  their  enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  with- 
out spirit,  the  nation  turbulent  without  freedom : 
the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  West  pressed  on  the 
monarchy,  and  the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  termi- 
nated by  the  final  servitude  of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the 
first  of  the  Caesars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines, 
extends  above  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  term 
of  dominion  unbroken  by  foreign  conquest  surpasses 
the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies;  the  Assyrians 
or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus  or  those  of  Alex^ 
ander. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  history  of  Isaac  Ange- 
lus  and  his  family,  which  led  to  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ 
a  few  pages  with  a  brief  view  of  the  principal  events 
which  took  place  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the 
capture  of  the  holy  city  by  the  sultan  Saladin,  and 
the  final  termination  of  the  crusades. 
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CHAP.  ITie  cailiphs  of  the  Fatimite  race  continued  to  reigfl 
V  '  in  Egypt  till  the  year  11 7I,  when  an  end  waiS  put  to 
SS^lSt*"  ^^at  dynasty  by  Noureddin,  who  had  already  distin- 
A^*ii7i  B^^s^^^  himself  by  adding  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
*  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  by  a  long  and  successful  war 
against  the  Christians  in  Syria.  His  father  2^nghi 
had  recovered  Edessa  from  the  Franks^  and  had  de- 
prived them  of  their  conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  *.  Noureddin  extended  his  dominion  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Nile,  and  changed  the  green  colours 
of  the  descendants  of  Ali  to  the  black  standards  of 
the  Abassides.  After  his  death  the  celebrated  Sala- 
din  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Eg3rpt,  and,  by  his 
victorious  arms,  established  his  power  from  the  Afri^ 
can  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  f.  The  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  was  naturally  an  object  of  his  ambition. 
That  kingdom  had  subsisted  during  e^hty-eight 
years,  from  Godfrey,  its  great  conqueror,  whoi  reigh 
was  too  soon  terminated  by  his  death  iji^  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  two  first  Baldwins,  his  brother  and 
icousin.  After  the  death  of  the  second  of  those  princes 
the  sceptre  devolved  to  his  daughter  Melisinda,  and 
her  husband  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  the  father^  by  a 
former  marriage,  of  our  English  Plant^enets.  T%eir 
two  sons,  Baldwin  the  Third,  and  Amaury,  waged  a 
strenuous  and  not  unsuccessful  war  against  the  In- 
fidels ;  but  the  son  of  Amaury,  Baldwin  the  Fourth^ 
was  deprived  by  leprosy  of  the  faculties  both  of  body 

*  ¥ri]liam  of  Tyre  describes  tbe  loss  of  Edessa  and  tb6  death  of  Zenghi. 

t  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat  1755,  in  folio),  for 
*foe  ri(^st  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Sabdin,  by  his  friend  and  -mfe 
nister  the  cadhi  Bohadin,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  history  of  his  kinsman,  th« 
pHnce  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To  these  we  may  add  the  arUcle  of  Salabeddin,  in  the 
BibliothequeOrientale,  and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  dynasties  of  Abulpbtt. 
ragius. 

t  For  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyie,  from  the  9th  t6 
the  22d  book ;  Jacob  a  Vitriaco ;  Hist  Hierosolem.  I  i. ;  and  Sanutus  SecreU  Fi« 
delium  Crucis,  1.  iii.  p.  6;  7,  8»  9. 
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and  mind.  His  sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  chap. 
the  Fifth,  was  his  heiress.  After  the  death  of  her  ^^^^' 
child  she  crowned  her  second  husband  Guy  of  Lu- 
signan,  a  prince  of  handsome  person,  but  of  base  re- 
nown. Raymond,  count  of  Tripoli,  a  powerful  vas- 
sal)  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession  and 
the  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  hatred  against 
the  king,  and  exposed  his  honour  and  conscience  to 
the  temptation  of  the  sultan.  Such  were  the  guar- 
dians of  the  holy  city — a  leper,  a  woman,  a  coward, 
and  a  traitor.  Yet  its  fall  was  delayed,  during  twelve 
years,  by  some  supplies  from  Europe,  by  the  valour 
of  the  military  orders,  and  by  the  distant  or  domestic 
avocations  of  their  great  enemy.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1187,  Saladin  invaded  the  Holy  Land,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Raymond,  laid  siege  to  Tiberias. 
By  the  same  perfidious  advice  the  Christians  were 
betrayed  into  a  camp  destitute  of  water.  Raymond 
abandoned  them  on  the  first  onset,  and  Lusignan  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  kingdom  was  left  without  a 
head.  Of  the  grand  masters  of  the  military  orders, . 
one  was  slain,  the  other  was  a  prisoner.  The  gar- 
risons of  the  cities,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
inland  country,  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  fatal 
field  of  Tiberias ;  and,  in  three  months  after  the 
battle,  Saladin  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.     Queen  Sybilla  trembled  for  herself  ^aJ»din takes 

and  her  captive  husband;  and,  after  a  short  siege,  a.d.ii87. 
the  city  was  surrendered  by  a  capitulation  with  the 
sultan  *. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Franks  from  the  rest  of  Syria 
ivould  probably  have  followed  in  a  short  time,  if  Eu- 
rope had  not  still  continued  to  be  actuated  by  the 

*  For  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda  are  our  Moslem  wit- 
nesses. Of  the  Cnristian,  Bernard  Thesaurarius  is  the  most  copious  and  authentic. 
See  likewise  Matthew  Paris. ' 

l4 
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CHAP,  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade.  That  en- 
^^^^'  thusiasm  was  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  a  natural 
and  simple  event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  danger  un- 
tried, and  enterprise  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  But  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Europe 
may  indeed  excite  our  pity  and  astonishment ;  that 
no -instruction  should  have  been  drawn  from  constant 
and  adverse  experience  ;  that  the  same  confidence 
should  have  repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures  ; 
that  six  succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed 
headlong  down  the  precipice  that  was  open  before 
them  ;  and  that  men  of  evefy  condition  should  have 
staked  their  public  and  private  fortunes  on  a  desperate 
adventure,  two  thousand  miles  from  their  country. 
In  a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of 
Clermont,  each  spring  and  summer  produced  a  new 
emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  but  the  seven  great  armaments  or  cru- 
sades were  excited  by  some  impending  or  recent  ca- 
lamity. 
Second  Qf  thcsc  scvcu  crusadcs,  the  first  has  been  already 

A.D.  1147.  described ;  the  second  was  excited  by  the  distress  of 
the  Christians,  forty-seven  years  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  thfs  expedi- 
tion the  Latins  were  headed  by  Conrad  the  Third, 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  by  Louis  the  Seventh,  king 
of  France.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of 
the  king,  was  each  composed  of  seventy  thousand 
knights,  and  their  immediate  attendants  *  ;  and  the 
full  account  of  their  armament  will  scarcely  be  satis- 
fied with  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  West, 
from  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  action.  The 
kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Conrad ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that,  after  the  passage  of 

*  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  seventy  thousand  Loricati  in  each 
of  the  armies. 
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a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after  a  tale  of  chap. 
nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the  endless  and  ^  ^^^' 
formidable  computation  *.  The  event  of  this  mighty 
armament  was  disastrous  to  Christendom.  The  Turks 
having  been  driven  from  Nice  to  Iconium  by  the  arms 
of  the  first  crusaders,  were  no  longer  an  object  of  ter- 
ror to  the  Greeks ;  and  Constantinople  was  more  afraid 
of  the  Latins  than  of  her  former  enemies.  Every  ob- 
stacle which  could  be  opposed  to  the  success  of  the 
crusaders  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Manuel.  By 
the  want  of  provisions,  by  epidemic  diseases,  by  in- 
cessant attacks  of  the  Turkish  horse,  and  by  deser- 
tion, the  great  army  of  Conrad  was  almost  destroyed  ; 
and,  after  some  glorious  but  unsuccessful  actions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maeander,  he  returned  through 
Lesser  Asia  with  the  small  remains  of  his  forces, 
and,  borrowing  some  Greek  vessels,  proceeded  by 
sea  to  execute  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  The 
French  king  had  scarcely  crossed  the  Bosphorus, 
when  he  met  the  returning  emperor.  Without  pro- 
fiting by  the  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  to 
Conrad,  he  advanced  through  the  same  country  to  a 
similar  fate,  and,  after  experiencing  similar  disasters, 
he  sheltered  himself  in  the  friendly  port  of  Satalia, 
from  whence  he  and  his  knights  embarked  for  An- 
tioch,  leaving  crowds  of  plebeian  infantry  to  perish  in 
Pamphylia.  The  emperor  and  king  embraced  and 
wept  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus 
was  the  final  effort  of  the  second  crusade  t. 


*  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamus  (oyiyiixovTa  fivpiaBss), 
and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogilo  apud  Ducange  ad  Cinnainum.  with  the  more  pre- 
cise sum  of  900,55.6.  Why  must,  therefore,  the  version  and  comment  suppose  the 
modest  and  insufficient  reckoning  of  90,000  ?  Does  not  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Pan- 
theon, p.  19,  in  Muratori,  tom.  vii.  p.  462)  exclaim, 

Numerum  si  poscere  quaeras, 

Millia  millena  miiites  agmen  erat  ? 
f  For  the  second  crusade  of  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  see  William  of  Tyre, 
Otho  of  Frisingen,  Matthew  Paris,  Struvius,  Scriptores  Rerun)  Francicaruih  a  Du- 
chesne, Nicetas,  Cinnamus. 
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CHAP.        After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  the  third  crusade* 

%hiv.    ^gg  undertaken,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbai-ossa, 

Third         Philip  Augustus  king  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeur 

A.  D.  nag.  de  Lion  of  England.    The  first  of  these  princes,  with 

B^ilJurossa.  g^^^^  courage  and  perseverance,  forced  his  way  through 

Asia  Minor  to  Iconium,  and  stormed  the  capital  of 

the  sultan.  Frederic  advanced  in  a  career  of  triumph, 

till  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  petty  torrent 

of  Cilicia.     After  his  death  the  German  army  was 

consumed  by  sickness  and  desertion  ;  and  the  son  of 

the  emperor,  with  the  small  remains  of  his  forces, 

expired  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 

The  victorious  course  of  Saladin  was  first  checked 
by  the  resistance  of  Tyre  t.  The  arrival  of  Con- 
rad of  Montferrat  inspired  the  garrison  with  con- 
fidence, and  Saladin  concluded  a  glorious  campaign 
by  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Damascus.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre  was 
formed  by  the  Christians,  and  was  continued  during 
two  years.  The  whole  force  of  the  Moslems  was 
summoned  to  its  relief  by  the  sultan,  and  nine  battles 
were  fought  near  mount  Carmel  with  various  success. 
Augitftut.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  royal 
fleets  of  France  and  England  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Acre  ;  and  after  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and 
JJc^j^i-  every  hope  extinguished,  by  the  exertions  of  Richard, 
A.  D.  1191*.  the  city  was  surrendered.  A  strong  town,  with  a  con- 
venient harbour,  was  thus  acquired ;  but  the  minister 
and  historian  of  Saladin  asserts  that  it  cost  the  lives 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  Christians  J. 

*  For  the  third  crusade,  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Niceias  in  Isaac  AngeL  and 
two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino,  and  the  Anonymus  de  Expe- 
ditione  Asiatica  Fred.  I. 

f  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by  Bernard  The- 
saurarius  (de  Acquisitione  Terrse  Sanctae),  the  author  of  the  Historia  Hierosoly* 
mitana,  Abulfeda,  and  Bohadin. 

,  \  Bohadin,  p.  14.  Among  the  Christians  who  died  before  St  John  d*Acre,  I 
find  the  English  names  of  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby  (Dugdale  Baronage),  Mow- 
bray, de  Mandevil,  de  Fiennes,  St  John,  Scrope,  Pigot,  Talbot,  &c. 
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Ajfter  the  surrender  of  Acre  Philip  returned  to  chap. 
France  ;  and  Richard,  whose  tremendous  name  was , 
mentioned,  sixty  years  afterwards^  by  mothers  to 
silence  their  infants  ^,  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  the 
crusaders^  for  the  recovery  of  the  sea-coast.  Caesarea 
and  Jaffa  were  taken,  a  march  of  a  hundred  miles 
from  Acre  to  Ascalon  t  was  a  continual  battle,  but 
iSaladin  found  his  enemy  to  be  Irresistible,  and  it  was 
only  by  destroying  the  walls  of  Ascalon  that  he  could 
prevent  Richard  from  occupying  an  important  for- 
tress on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  armies  slept 
during  a  severe  winter ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
spring  Richard  would  have  taken  Jerugalem,  from 
whence  he  was  at  no  great  distance,  if  he  had  not 
been  impatient  to  return  to  England,  to  punish  a 
perfidious  rival,  who  had  invaded  Normandy  during 
his  absence.  After  he  went  back  to  Acre,  being  in- 
fbrined  that  Jafl^  was  surprised  by  the  sultan,  he 
sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels,  leaped  foremost 
oh  the  beach,  relieved  the  castle  by  his  presence,  and 
«[xty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens  fled  before  his 
armid.  The  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  his  forces 
induced  them  to  return  in  the  morning,  and  they 
found  him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates,  with 
only  seventeen  knights  and  three  hundred  archers. 
Without  counting  their  numbers,  he  sustained  their 
charge  ;  and  we  learn,  from  the  evidence  of  his  ene« 
mieS)  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping  his  lance, 
i^de  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to 
the  left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who 
dared  to  encounter  his  career.  Am  I  writing  the 
history  of  Orlando  or  Amadis  ? 

*  JiJinviBey  p.  17*    Cuides-tu  qtie  ce  soit  le  roi  Richart? 

"f  The  expeditions  to  Asc&loh,  Jerusalem,  and  Jail&,  ate  related  by  Bohadin  and 
AbuUeda.  The  authdr  of  the  Itinerary,  or  the  Monk  of  St  Albans,  cannot  ex- 
kggerate  the  cadhi^s  ac(iotfnt  of  the  prowess  of  Richard  ( Vitilsaur),  and  on  the  whole 
of  this  war  there  is  a  marrellous  agreement  between  the  Christian  and  Mahonietan 
Wrkersi  who  mutually  |)raise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 
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CHAP.        The  war  between  Richard  and  Suladin  was  termi- 
^^^^'    nated  by  a  treaty,  of  which  the  principal  conditions 
Treaty        wcrc  the  free  and  open  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and 
RichMd  apd  *hc  holy  sepulchre,  without  tribute  or  vexation ;  that, 
1192!°'      after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  the  Christians  should 
inclusively  possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre ; 
that  the  count  of  Tripoli,  and  the  prince  of  Antioch, 
should  be  comprised  in  the  truce  ^  and  that  all  ho-* 
stilities  should  cease  during  three  years  and  thre^ 
months*. 
Death  of         Richard  departed  for  Europe,  to  experience  a  long 
1193.  '      captivity,  and  meet  a  premature  grave ;  and  the  space 
of  a  few  months  concluded  the  life  and  glories  of  Sa- 
ladin.  The  unity  of  empire  was  dissolved  by  his  death. 
His  sons  were  oppressed  by  their  uncle  Saphadin,  and 
the  hostile  interests  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  Damas- 
cus, and  Aleppo,  were  again  renewed.    Acre  became 
the  capital  of  the  Franks  or  Latins ;  and  they  stood, 
and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  fortresses  along  the 
coast  of  Syria,  till  they  were  finally  expelled  from  the 
Holy  Land,  a  hundred  years  after  the  surrender  of 
Acre  to  Richard,  and  near  two  centuries  after  th^ 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
fade'l^S      ^^  fourth  and  fifth  crusades  were  undertaken  at 
Conatan-     the  voicc  of  Popc  Inuoccnt  the  Third  ;  but,  except 
mop  e.       ^^^  liing  of  Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second  order 
were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims.  The  fourth  crusade 
was  diverted  from  Syria  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Latins  will  form 
the  important  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
Fifth  cni-        In  the  fifth  crusade  t  two  hundred  thousand  Franks 

sade^  1218. 

*  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war  is  Galfridia  Vinisauf 
Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliorum  in  Terram  Hierosolymorum,  in 
six  books,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Gale*s  Scriptores  Hist  Anglicanse. 
Roger  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials,  and 
the  former  describes  with  accuracy  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  the  English 
fleet, 

t  See  the  fifth  crusade,  and  \\\e  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco,  an  eye- 
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were  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  After  char 
a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  Damietta  was  taken ;  but  ^^^* 
the  army  of  the  Christians  was  wasted  by  sickness, 
desertions,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The 
remainder  of  the  Franks  were  glad  to  obtain  a  safe 
retreat  by  the  restoration  of  Damietta,  and  some  con- 
cessions for  other  pilgrims  who  might  afterwards  be 
desirous  of  visiting  Jerusalem. 

The  two  last  crusades  were  conducted  by  Louis  Sath 

.  crusade^ 

the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  who  is  better  known  by  st  Louit, 
the  title  of  St.  Louis.  Convinced  that  to  effect  a 
permament  establishment  in  Palestine,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  last 
crusades  were  directed  to  that  country.  For  this 
object  Louis  covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen 
hundred  sail,  and  disembarked  an  army,  which,  by 
the  most  moderate  computation,  amounted  to  fifty* 
thousand,  and  by  Oriental  vanity  has  been  swelled 
to  nine  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  foot*.  Dami.etta  was  abandoned 
by  the  Moslems  ;  but  the  same  causes  which  ruined 
the  fifth  crusade  were,  on  the  same  ground,  produc-* 
tive  of  similar  calamities  to  the  sixth.  The  utmost 
exertions  of  the  courage  of  the  French,  under  the 
eye  of  their  intrepid  monarch,  were  not  able  to  over- 
come pestilential  diseases  and  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile.  A§;er  taking  Damietta,  Louis  advanced  into 
the  interior,  and  approached  the  capital ;  but  the 
count  of  Artois,  the  king's  brother,  who  led  the  van- 
witness,  Bernard  Thesaurarius,  a  contemporaty,  and  Sanutus,  a  diligent  compiler ; 
and  of  the  Arabians,  Abulpharagius»  and  the  extracts  at  the  end  of  Joinville. 
'  *  Joinville^  p.  32 ;  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549.  I  have  two  editions  of  the  ijoble 
and  gallant  Joinville,  who  shared  the  friendship  and  captivity  of  St.  Louis.  The 
first  of  these  editions  (Paris,  I G88)  most  valuable  for  the  observations  of  Ducange ; 
the  other  (Paris,  au  Louvre,  1761)  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text, 
a  MS.  of  which  has  been  recently  discovered.  The  last  editor  proves,  that  the 
history  of  St.  Louis  was  finished  A.  D.  1309,  without  explaining,  or  even  admiring, 
the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety  years  (Preface^  p.  xi. ;  Ob- 
servntions  de  Ducange,  p.  17). 
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CHAP,   guard,  was  overpowered  and  slain.     The  Nile  wa^ 
^^^^*    commanded  by  the  Egyptian  galleys,  the  open  country 


by  the  Arabs.  All  provisions  were  intercepted ;  ea^h 
day  aggravated  the  sickness  and  distress.  A  retreat 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  $  and  Louis,  who  would 
not  desert  his  subjects,  was  made  a  prisoner,  with  the 
gricatest  part  of  his  nobles.  All  who  could  not  re- 
deem their  lives  were  inhumanly  massacred.  By  the 
surrender  of  Damietta,  and  the  payment  of  four  Jiun- 
di!ed  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  king  was  at  length 
permitted  to  depart ;  and,  after  ws^iting  four  yearsf 
withiji  the  walls  of  Acre,  he  returned  to  France, 
without  being  able  to  visit  Jerusalem. 

Seventh  After  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  Ix)uis  was  in- 

1270.  duced  to  undertake  the  seventh  and  last  cinisade. 
He  embarked  with  six  thousand  hcH'se  and  thirty 
thousand  foot ;  but  was  tempted,  by  the  hope  of 
baptizing  the  king  of  Tunis,  to  steer  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Instead  of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  siege. 
The  French  panted  and  died  on  the  burning  sands. 
St.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent,  and  his  son  immediately 
gave  the  signal  of  retreat. 

Besides  the  seven  great  armaments  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  ^most  every  year  was  piarked  by  the  emi- 
gration of  warlike  pilgrims  from  the  west  of  Europe. 
Among  these,  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and 

Prince  Ed-  fche  English  prince  Edward,  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

ward,  1271.  jk^^  former  was  more  successful  than  most  of  the 
preceding  crusaders,  and  he  obtained  many  privileges 
and  advantages  for  the  Latin  Christians  *.  Our  first 
iEdw9,rd  assumed  the  cross  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fathen 
JEIis  design  was  to  iunite  his  fproe^  ,with  those  of  St. 
X<opis  'w  thp  seventh  qrusade ;  but  the  French  mon- 

*  The  prjginal  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  IL  may  be  drawn  from 
Bichard  de  §L  Germano  (in  Mucatori  Script.  Rerum  Jtal*)»  aqfl  Mi^tthew  Fkris. 
'The  most  rational  modems  are  Fleury,  Yertot,  Giannone»  and  Muratori. 
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arch  expired  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  prince    ^^P- 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.    Edward,  though  deprived  ^^ 


his  ally,  proceeded  to  Palestine.  He  landed  at  Acre 
with  one  thousand  of  his  brave  followers  j  and,  ani- 
mating the  garrison  by  his  courage,  compelled  the 
Moslems  to  abandon  the  sieg^  of  the  city,  which  they 
had  already  undertaken.  Emulating  the  fame  of  his 
great  uncle  Richard,  he  obtained  many  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Nazareth. 
Notwithstanding  a  dangerous  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  *,  he  extorted, 
by  his  successful  valour,  a  truce  for  ten  years  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Christians.  His  departure  for  Europe 
was  hastened  by  the  declining  health  of  his  father 
(1272) ;  and  this  was  the  last  attempt  deserving  of 
notice  that  was  made  by  the  princes  of  the  West  in 
favour  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  The  situation 
of  those  Christians  in  a  few  years  became  very  pre- 
carious. After  the  taking  of  Antioch  by  Bondocdar 
or  Badars,  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  maritime 
towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Jaffa,  successively  fell,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  of  St.  John  of 
Acre.  That  city  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  Christians  during  the  exact  period  of  a 
century,  from  1191,  when  it  was  taken  by  Richard,  Acre  taken, 
to  the  year  1291,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  sultan  prlnks  cx- 
Khalil,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  horse  E*"f^  ^'?™, 

!■»  1  i'i/»  rr«-i      oyn*>  1291. 

and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  The 
royal  historian  Abulfeda  was  a  spectator  of  the  siege. 
The  defence  was  obstinate  j  but,  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
three  days,  the  city  was  carried  by  storm.    Death  or 

*  See  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  165 — 175,  and  his  original  authors, 
Thomas  Wilkes  and  Walter  Hemingford  (I  iii.  c.  34,  35),  in  Gale's  Collection 
(torn.  ii.  p.  97,  589 — 592).  They  are  both  ignorant  of  the  princess  Eleanor's  piety 
in  sucking  the  poisoned  wound,  and  saving  her  husband  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 
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CHAP,  slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  Tlie 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  patriarch  escaped  from  the 
port  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  a  final  end  was  put 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  years  after  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  *. 

*  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  in  Sanutus,  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  &c.  in 
de  Guignes  and  Vertot. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

State  of  Constantinople. — Revolt  of  the  Bulgarians. — Isaac 
Angelus  dethroned  hy  his  Brother  Alexius. — Origin  of  the 
Jburth  Crusade. — Alliance  of  the  French  and  Venetians 
with  the  Son  of  Isaac.  Their  naval  Expedition  to  Con- 
stanlinople. — The  two  Sieges  and  final  Conquest  of  the 
City  by  the  Latins. 

The   aversion   of  the   Greeks   and   Latins   was    chap. 

nourished  and  manifested  in  the  three  first  expedi- 1_^ 

•tlons  to  the  Holy  Land.     Alexius  Comnenus  con-  Enmity  of 

the  Greeks 

trived  the  absence  at  least  of  the  formidable  pilgrims  :  and  Latins 
his  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelus,  conspired  l.*i?(JoV^ 
with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  Franks;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant 
policy  was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obe- 
dience of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this 
hostile  temper,  a  large  portion  may  doubtless  be  as- 
cribed to  the  difference  of  language,,  dress,  and  man- 
mers,  which  severs  and  alienates  the  nations  of  the 
globe.  TTie  pride  as  well  as  the  prudence  of  the 
sovereign  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his 
dominions,  and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital ; 
his  subjects  were  insulted  and  plundered  by  the  rude 
strangers  of  the  West,  and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillani- 
mous Greeks  was  sharpened  by  secret  envy  of  the  bold 
enterprises  of  the  Franks.  The  passage  of  the  mighty 
armies  of  Europe  were  rare  and  perilous  events; 
but  the  crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  which  enlarged 
their  knowledge  without  abating  their  prejudices, 
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CHAP.    The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Constantinople  demanded 

L  the  productions  of  every  climate  :  these  imports  were 

The  Latins  balanced  by  the  art  and  labour  of  her  numerous  in- 
tinopie:  habitants ;  her  situation  invites  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that 
commerce  has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  After 
the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and 
Genoese  introduced  their  factories  and  settlements 
into  the  capital  of  the  empire :  their  services  were 
rewarded  with  honours  and  immunities ;  they  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  lands  and  houses ;  their  fami- 
lies were  multiplied  by  marriages  with  the  natives ; 
and  after  the  toleration  of  a  Mahometan  mosque,  it 
was  impossible  to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Ro- 
man rite.  The  two  wives  of  Manuel  Comnenus 
were  of  the  race  of  the  Franks  ;  the  first,  a  sister-in-. 
law  of  the  emperor  Conrad  ;  the  second,  a  daughter 
of  the  prince  of  Antioch :  he  obtained  for  his  son 
Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France ; 
and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of 
Montserrat,  who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered 
the  arms,  and  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  West ;  he 
esteemed  the  valour,  and  trusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
Franks;  their  military  talents  were  unfitly  recom- 
pensed by  the  lucrative  offices  of  judges  and  trea- 
surers ;  the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the 
alliance  of  the  pope ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused 
him  of  a  partial  bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the 
Latins.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor 
Alexius,  they  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the 
reproach  of  foreigners,  heretics,  and  favourites ;  and 
this  triple  giiilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the  tumult, 
which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  of  Andro- 
thcir  mis.  nicus.  The  people  rose  in  arms ;  from  the  Asiatic 
A.D.  1183.  shore  the  tyrant  despatched  his  troops  and  galleys  to 
assist   the  national  revenge;   and  the  hopeless   re- 
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sistance  of  the  strangers  served  only  to  justify  the  chap. 
rage  and  sharpen  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  Neither  ^^^' 
age,  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties  of  friendship  or  kindred, 
could  save  tlie  victims  of  national  hatred,  and  ava- 
rice ;  the  Latins  were  slaughtered  in  their  houses 
and  in  the  streets  ;  their  quarter  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  clergy  were  burnt  in  their  churches,  and  the  sick 
in  their  hospitals ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which  sold  above  four 
thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks. 
The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had  retreated  on 
the  first  alarm  to  their  vessels^  and  escaped  through 
the  Hellespont  from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their 
flight  they  burnt  and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  sea-coast ;  inflicted  a  severe  revenge  on  the 
guiltless  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  compensated  by 
the  accumulation  of  plunder  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty and  friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed 
to  Italy  and  Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the 
perfidy  and  malice,  of  the  Greeks,  whose  vices  were 
painted  as  the  genuine  characters  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  scruples  of  the  first  crusaders  had  neg- 
lected the  fairest  opportunities  of  securing,  by  the 
possession  of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Land :  a  domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost 
compelled,  the  French  and  Venetians  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  East. 

In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  ex-  Reign  and 
hibited  the  hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  ofTsaaT 
fall,  of  Andronicus,  the  last  male  of  the  Comnenian  ^"^^"J'j  g^ 
family  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.     The  revo-— 1195, 
lution,  which  cast  him  headlong  from  the  throne,  ^^^^ 
saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus  *y  who  descended 
by  the  females  from  the  same  Imperial  dynasty.    The 

*  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  is  composed,  in  three  books,  by 
the  senator  Nicetas  (p.  228— 290);  and  his  offices  of  logothete,  or  principal 
secretary*  and  Judge  of  the  veil  or  palace,  could  not  bribe  the  impartiality  of  the 
historian.      He  wrote,  it  is  true,  afler  the  fall  and  death  of  his  benefactor. 
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CHAP,  successor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  found  it  an 
^^^*  easy  task  to  deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
subjects ;  they  sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the 
administration  of  Andronicus.  The  sound  and  vigor- 
ous mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capable  of  discerning  the 
connexion  between  his  own  and  the  public  interest : 
and  while  he  was  feared  by  all  who  could  inspire  him 
with  fear,  the  unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote 
provinces,  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their 
master.  But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of 
the  supreme  power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and 
abilities  to  exercise ;  his  vices  were  pernicious,  his 
virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues)  were  useless  to 
mankind ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their  cala- 
mities to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the  merit  of 
aify  transient  or  accidental  benefits  of  the  times. 
Isaac  slept  on  the  throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by 
the  sound  of  pleasure :  his  vacant  hours  were  amused 
by  comedians  and  buflPoons,  and  even  to  these  buf- 
foons the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt ;  his 
feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  tha  examples  of  royal 
luxury ;  the  number  of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  ;  and  a  daily  sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four 
millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of  his  household 
and  table.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  oppression  ; 
and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by  equal 
abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application,  of  the 
revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the  davs  of 
their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom  he  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured  him 
of  a  long  and  victorious  i*eign  of  thirty-two  years ; 
during  which  he  should  extend  his  sway  to  Mount 
Lxbanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embassy 
tp  Saladin,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  holy 
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sepulchre,  and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive    chap. 

league  with  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name.     In 1. 

these  unworthy  hands,  of  Isaac  and  his  brother,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  empire  crumbled  into  dust. 
The  island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the  ideas 
of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  name- 
sake, a  Comnenian  prince :  and  by  a  strange  con- 
catenation of  events,  the  sword  of  our  English  Richard 
bestowed  that  kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a 
rich  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 

The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  safety  of  Revolt  of 
the  capital,  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  revolt  of  ruL,  *" 
the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians.  Since  the  victory  ^•^•**®^ 
of  the  second  Basil,  they  had  supported,  above  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  loose  dominion  of  the 
Byzantine  princes ;  but  no  effectual  measures  had 
been  adoped  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners 
on  these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac, 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and 
herds,  were  driven  away,  to  contribute  towards  the 
pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials  ;  and  their  fierce  warriors 
were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  equal  rank  and 
pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter  and  Asan,  two 
powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  *, 
asserted  their  own  rights  and  the  national  freedom ; 
and  the  conflagration  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  After 
some  faint  efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother 
acquiesced  in  their  independence ;  and  the  Imperial 
troops  were  soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their 
fellow-soldiers,  that  were  scattered  along  the  passes 
of  mount  Haemus.  By  the  arms  and  policy  of  John, 
or  Joannices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was 
firmly  established.     The  subtle  Barbarian  sent  an 

« 

•  Ducange,  Fatniliae  Dalmaticae,  p.  318,  319,  320.  The  original  correspond- 
ence of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Roman  pontiff  is  inscribed  in  the  Gesta  Innp^ 
cent.  III.  c.  66—82,  p.  513.  525. 
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CHAP,    embassy  to  Innocent  the  third,  to  acknowledge  him- 
^^^'    self  a  genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion  ; 


and  humbly  received  from  the  pope  the  license  of 
coining  money,  the  royal  title,   and  a  Latin  arch- 
bishop or  patriarch.     The  Vatican  exulted  in  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of  the 
schism  ;  and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the 
prerogatives  of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have 
resigned  the  rights  of  the  monarchy. 
Usurpation       The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for 
ter  of  Alex- the  loug  life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge]  of 
a!  dI'^uSs  ^^^^^  freedom  and  prosperity.     Yet  their  chiefs  could 
--1203,      involve  in   the   same   indiscriminate   contempt   the 

April  8.         ^       .,  .  T  n       1 

family  and  nation  of  the  emperor.  **  In  all  the 
"  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  **  the  same  climate, 
"  and  character,  and  education,  will  be  productive 
"  of  the  same  fruits.  Behold  my  lance,**  continued 
the  warrior,  "  and  the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the 
"wind.  They  diflPer  only  in  colour ;  they  are  formed 
"  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by  the  same  work- 
**  man ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  purple 
"  any  superior  price  or  value  above  its  fellows." 
Several  of  these  candidates  for  the  purple  successively 
rose  and  fell  under  the,  empire  of  Isaac :  a  general 
who  had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily  was  driven  to 
revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince ;  and 
his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by  secret  con- 
spiracies and  popular  insurrections.  The  emperor 
was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants  : 
he  was  at  length  oppressed  by  an  ambitious  brother, 
who,  for  the  hope  of  a  precarious  diadem,  forgot  the 
obligations  of  nature,  of  loyalty,  and  of  friendship. 
While  Isaac  in  the  Thracian  valleys  pursued  the  idle 
and  solitary  pleasures  of  the  chase,  his  brother, 
Alexius  Angelus,  was  invested  with  the  purple,  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  camp  :  the  capital  and 
the  clergy  subscribed  to  their  choice  ;  and  the  vanity 
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of  the  new  sovereign  rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers  chap. 
for  the  lofty  and  royal  appellation  of  the  Comnenian  ^^^' 
race.  On  the  despicable  character  of  Isaac  I  have 
exhausted  the  language  of  contempt ;  and  can  only 
add,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  the  baser  Alexius 
was  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of  his  wife 
Euphrosyne.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was 
conveyed  to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect 
and  pursuit  of  the  guards,  no  longer  his  own  ;  he  fled 
before  them  above  fifty  miles  as  far  as  Stagyra  in 
Macedonia ;  but  the  fugitive,  without  an  object  or  a 
follower,  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Constantinople, 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome 
tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
At  the  moment  of  the  revolution,  his  son  Alexius, 
whom  he  educated  in  the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  was  spared  by  the  usurper,  and 
reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace  and 
war ;  but  as  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  sea- 
shore, an  Italian  vessel  facilitated  the  escape  of  the 
royal  youth ;  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor, 
he  eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed  the 
Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  isle  of 
Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the  apostles, 
and  imploring  the  protection  of  pope  Innocent  the 
third,  Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his 
sister  Irene,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  king  of  the 
Romans.  But  in  his  passage  through  Italy,  he  heard 
that  the  flower  of  Western  chivalry  was  assembled  at 
Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  :  and  a 
ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  that  their  in- 
vincible swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father's 
restoration. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jeru-  The  fourth 
salem,  the  nobles  of  France  were  again  summoned  a"d.  u98. 
to  the  holy  war  by  the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less 
extravagant,  perhaps,  than  Peter  the  hermit,  but  far 
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CHAP,    below  St.  Bernard  iii  the  merit  of  an  orator  and  a 
statesman.     An  illiterate  priest  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  forsook  his  parochial  duty, 
to  assume  the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.     No  sooner  did  Innocent 
the   third  ascend  the  chair   of  St.  Peter  than  he 
proclaimed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  the  obli- 
gation of  a  new  crusade  *.     The  eloquent  pontiff 
described   the   ruin   of  Jerusalem,   the   triumph  of 
the    Pagans,  and  the   shame   of  Christendom :  his 
liberality  proposed  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  serve  in  Palestine,  either  a  year  in  person, 
or  two  years  by  a  substitute ;  and  among  his  legates 
and  orators,  who  blew  the   sacred   trumpet,   Fulk 
of  Neuilly  was  the   loudest   and   most   successful. 
The  situation  of  the  principal  monarchs  was  averse 
to  the  pious  summons.     The  emperor  Frederic  the 
second  was  a  child ;  and  his  kingdom  of  Germany 
was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines.     Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  per- 
formed, and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew,  the 
perilous  vow ;  but  as  he  was  not  less  ambitious  of 
praise  than  of  power,  he  cheerfully  instituted  a  per- 
petual  fund  for  the   defence   of  the   Holy  Land. 
Richard  of  England  was  satiated  with  the  glory  and 
misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure,  and  he  presumed 
to  deride  the  exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,     But 
the  preacher  was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great 
vassals,  the  princes  of  the  second  order ;  and  Theo- 
bald, or  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  was  the  fore- 
most  in  the  race.     This  valiant  youth,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  was  encouraged  by  the  domestic 

•  The  contemporary  life  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  published  by  Baluze  and 
Muratori  (Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  pari  i.  p.  486—568),  is  most 
valuable  for  the  important  and  original  documents  which  are  inserted  in  the  text. 
The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read,,c«  84,  85. 
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examples  of  his  father,  who  marched  in  the  secon4     chap. 
crusade,  and  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  ended  his 1. 


days  in  Palestine  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  : 
two  thousand  two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and 
homage  to  his  peerage :  the  nobles  of  Champagne  Embraced 
excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  war ;  and,  by  his  rons  of 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could  ^""^ 
draw  a  band  of  hardy  Gascons  from  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenaean  mountains.     His  companion  in  arms  was 
Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres ;  like  himself  of 
regal  lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 
In  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their 
zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and  merit  of  Matthew 
of  Montmorency ;  the  famous  Simon  of  Montfort, 
the  scourge  of  the  Albigeois ;  and  a  valiant  noble, 
JeflFrey   of  Villehardouin,   marshal  of  Champagne, 
who  has  condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age 
and  country,  to  write  or  dictate  an  original  narrative 
of  the  councils  and  actions  in  which  he  bore  a  me- 
morable part.     At  the  same  time,  Baldwin  count  of 
Flanders,   who  had  married  the  sister  of  Thibaut, 
assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  his  brother  Henry, 
and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich 
and  industrious  province.     The  vow  which  the  chiefs 
had  pronounced  in  churches,  they  ratified  in  tourna- 
meilts :  the  operations  of  the  war  were  debated  in 
full  and  frequent  assemblies ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  in  Egypt,  a  country, 
since  Saladin's  death,  which  was  almost  ruined  by 
famine  and  civil  war.     But  the  fate  of  so  many  royal 
armies  displayed  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expe- 
dition ;  and,  if  the  Flemings  dwelt  along  the  ocean, 
the  French  barons  were  destitute  of  ships  and  igno- 
rant of  navigation.     They  embraced  the  wise  reso- 
lution of  choosing  six  deputies  or  representatives,  of 
whom  Villehardouin   was  one,  with  a  discretionary 
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CHAP,    trust  to  direct  the  motions,  and  to  pledge  the  faith, 
^^^'     of  the  whole  confederacy.     The  maritime  states  of 


Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  trans- 
porting the  holy  warriors  with  their  arms  and  horses  ; 
and  the  six  deputies  proceeded  to  Venice,  to  solicit, 
on  motives  of  piety  or  interest,  the  aid  of  that  power- 
ful republic. 
^*^te  oHhe  In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  men- 
A.  D.  697  tioned  the  flight  of  the  Venetians  from  the  fallen 
""  '  cities  of  the  continent,  and  thek  obscure  shelter  in 
the  chain  of  islands  that  line  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  free,  in- 
digent, laborious,  and  inaccessible,  they  gradually 
coalesced  into  a  republic :  the  first  foundations  of 
Venice  were  laid  in  the  island  of  Rialto ;  and  the 
annual  election  of  the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded 
by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke  or  doge.  On  the 
verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult  in 
the  belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual  independence. 
Against  the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has.  been 
asserted  by  the  sword,  and  may  be  justified  by  the 
pen.  Charlemagne  himself  resigned  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf ;  his 
son  Pepin  was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of  the  lagunas 
or  canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  two  shallow 
for  the  vessels ;  and  in  every  age,  under  the  German 
Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered  by  themselves, 
by  strangers,  and  by  their  sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable 
portion  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  proofs  of  their  subjection  are  numerous 
and  unquestionable ;  and  the  vain  titles,  the  servile 
honours,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously  soli- 
cited by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded  the  magi- 
strates of  a  free  people.  But  the  bands  of  this  de- 
pendence, which  was  never  absolute  or  rigid,  were 
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imperceptibly  relaxed  by  the  ambition  of  Venice  and  chap. 
the  weakness  of  Constantinople.  Obedience  was  ^^^' 
softened  into  respect,  privilege  ripened  into  preroga- 
tive, and  the  freedom  of  domestic  government  was 
fortified  by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion. 
The  maritime  cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  when  they  armed 
against  the  Normans  in  the  cause  of  Alexius,  the 
emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty  oif  his  subjects,  but 
to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his  faithful  allies. 
The  sea  was  their  patrimony  *  :  the  western  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were 
indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa ; 
but  the  Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative 
share  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their 
riches  increased  with  the  increasing  demand  of  Eu- 
rope :  their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  perhaps 
the  institution  of  their  bank,  are  of  high  antiquity ; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  the 
magnificence  of  public  ajid  private  life.  To  assert 
her  flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  navigation,  the  republic  could  launch  and 
man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys ;  and  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans,  were  encountered 
by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria  were  as- 
sisted by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the  sea- 
coast;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  disin- 
terested ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared 
the  sovereignty  of  a  city,  the  first  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  policy  of  Venice  was 
marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  maritime,  power ;  yet  her  ambition  was 
prudent ;  nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if  armed 
galleys  were  the  effect  and  safeguard,  merchant  vessels 
were  the  cause  and  supply,  of  her  greatness.  In  her 
religion  she  avoided  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  with- 

*  See  the  ?5th  and  30th  Dissertations  of  the  Antiquiutes  Mcdii  Myi  of 
Muratori.  "^ 
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CHAP,  out  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff; 
^^^'  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  infidels  of  every  clime 
appears  to  have  allayed  betimes  the  fever  of  super- 
stition. Her  primitive  government  was  a  loose  mix- 
ture of  democracy  and  monarchy :  the  doge  was 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly ;  as  long 
as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  he  reigned  with 
the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  prince  ;  but  in  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  of  the  state,  he  was  deposed,  or 
banished,  or  slain,  by  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
multitude.  The  twelfth  century  produced  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jealous  aristocracy,  which 
has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant,  and  the  people 
to  a  cipher. 
Alliance  of  When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims 
and  Vene-  arrived  at  Venice,  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
tians.  jj^  ^Yie  palace  of  St.  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke: 
his  name  was  Henry  Dandolo  * ;  and  he  shpne  in 
the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  of  the  times.  Under  the  weight 
of  years,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  Dandolo  re- 
tained a  sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage ; 
the  spirit  of  a  hero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign 
by  some  memorable  exploits ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
patriot,  anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  country.  He  praised  the  bold  en- 
thusiasm and  liberal  confidence  of  the  barons  and 
their  deputies ;  in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such  asso- 
ciates, he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to 
terminate  his  life ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the  re- 
public, and  some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult,  on 
this  arduous  business,  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues. 
The  proposal  of  the  French  was  first  debated  by  the 
six  sages  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  control 
the  administration  of  the  doge  :  it  was  next  disclosed 

*  Henry  Dandolo  was  eightv-four  at  his  election  (A.  D.  1192),  and  ninety- 
seven  at  his  death  (A.  D.  1206).  See  the  Observations  of  Dycange  sur  Ville- 
hardouin,  No.  204. 
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to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  chap. 
finally  communicated  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  ^^^' 
four  hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  who  were 
annually  chosen  in  the  six  quarters  of  the  city.  In 
peace  and  war,  the  doge  was  still  the  chief  of  the  re- 
public ;  his  legal  authority  was  supported  by  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  Dandolo  ;  his  arguments  of  public 
interest  were  balanced  and  approved ;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  following 
conditions  of  the  treaty  *.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
crusaders  should  assemble  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of 
St.  John  of  the  ensuing  year:  that  flat-bottomed 
vessels  should  be  prepared  for  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a  num- 
ber of  ships  sufficient  for  the  embarkation  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty  thousand 
foot :  that  during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should 
be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  transported  to  what- 
ever coast  the  service  of  God  and  Christendom  should 
require  ;  and  that  the  republic  should  join  the  arma- 
ment with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It  was  re- 
quired, that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their 
departure,  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  marks  of  . 
silver;  and  that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and  land, 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  confederates. 
The  terms  were  hard ;  but  the  emergency  was  press- 
ing, and  the  French  barons  were  not  less  profuse  of 
money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly  was  con- 
vened to  ratify  the  treaty ;  the  stately  chapel  and 
place  of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten  thousand  citi- 
zens; and  the  noble  deputies  were  taught  a  new 
lesson,  of  humbling  themselves  before  the  majesty  of 
the  people.  "  Illustrious  Venetians,"  said  the  mar- 
shal of  Champagne,  "  we  are  sent  by  the  greatest 
**  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France,  to  implore 

*  Seethe  originaltreaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  323 — 326. 
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"  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea,  for  the  deliverance 
"  of  Jerusalem.  They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  pro- 
"  strate  at  your  feet ;  nor  will  we  rise  from  the 
"  ground,  till  you  have  promised  to  avenge  with  us 
"  the  injuries  of  Christ.*'  The  eloquence  of  their 
words  and  tears,  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  an  universal  shout ;  as 
it  were,  says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake. 
The  venerable  doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their 
request  by  those  motives  of  honour  and  virtue,  which 
alone  can  be  offered  to  a  popular  assembly ;  the 
treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment,  attested  with 
oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the  weeping 
and  joyful  representatives  of  France  and  Venice ; 
and  despatched  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  pope 
Innocent  the  third.  Two  thousand  marks  were  bor- 
rowed of  the  merchants  for  the  first  expenses  of  the 
armament.  Of  the  six  deputies,  two  repassed  the 
Alps  to  announce  their  success,  while  their  four  com- 
panions made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal  and  emula- 
tion of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed  by 
turcofthe  unforeseen  difficulties  and  delays.  The  marshal,  on 
froTve-  his  return  to  Troyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  by 
?202  ^  ^'  Thibaut  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  been  unani- 
mously chosen  general  of  the  confederates.  But  the 
health  of  that  valiant  youth  already  declined,  and 
soon  became  hopeless  ;  and  he  deplored  the  untimely 
fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field 
of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his  brave 
and  numerous  vassals,  the  dying  prince  distributed 
his  treasures :  they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accom- 
plish his  vow  and  their  own ;  but  some  there  were, 
says  the  marshal,  who  accepted  his  gifts  and  forfeited 
their  word.  The  more  resolute  champions  of  the 
cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  election 
of  a  new  general,  but  such  was  the  incapacity,  or 
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jealousy,  or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France,  that  chap. 
none  could  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  .....^..,__ 
the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in 
the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of  Boniface  marquis  of 
Moixtferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of  heroes,  and  him- 
self of  conspicuous  fame  in  the  wars  and  negotiations 
of  the  times  ;  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  the 
Italian  chief  decline  this  honourable  invitation.  After 
visiting  the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as 
a  friend  and  kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of 
Soissons,  was  invested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and 
the  staff  of  a  general ;  and  immediately  repassed  the 
Alps,  to  prepare  for  the  distant  expedition  of  the 
East.  About  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he  dis- 
played his  banner,  and  marched  towards  Venice  at 
the  head  of  the  Italians :  he  was  preceded  or  followed 
by  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most 
respectable  barons  of  France ;  and  their  numbers 
were  swelled  by  the  pilgrims  of  Germany,  whose  ob- 
ject and  motives  were  similar  to  their  own.  The 
Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  their  en- 
gagements :  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses, 
and  barracks  for  the  troops;  the  magazines  were 
abundantly  replenished  with  forage  and  provisions ; 
and  the  fleet  of  transports,  ships  and  galleys,  was 
ready  to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  republic  had  re- 
ceived the  price  of  the  freight  and  armament.  But 
that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusaders 
who  were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose 
obedience  to  their  count  was  voluntary  and  precarious, 
had  embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long  navigation 
of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  ;  and  many  of  the 
French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  passage  from  Marseilles  and  Apulia 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might  complain,: 
that  after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contribution,  he 
was  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  his  absent 
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CHAP,  brethren :  the  gold-and  silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which 
^^^'  they  freely  delivered  to  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark, 
was  a  generous  but  inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  after 
all  their  efforts,  thirty-four  thousand  marks  were 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  stipulated  sum.  The 
obstacle  was  removed  by  the  policy  and  patriotism  of 
the  doge,  who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they 
•.  would  join  their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted 
cities  of  Dalmatia,  he  would  expose  his  person  in  the 
holy  war,  and  obtain  from  the  republic  a  long,  in- 
dulgence, till  some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  debt.  After  much 
scruple  and  hesitation,  they  chose  rather  to  accept 
the  offer  than  to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  the 
first  hostilities  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  directed 
Siege  of  agaiust  Zara,  a  strong  city  of  the  Sclavonian  coast, 
Nov.  10.  which  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Venice,  and 
implored  the  pfotection  of  the  king  of  Hungary  *. 
The  crusaders  burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the  har- 
bour ;  landed  their  horses,  troops,  and  military  en- 
gines ;  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  after  a  defence 
of  five  days,  to  surrender  at  discretion :  their  lives 
were  spared,  but  the  revolt  was  punished  by  the  pil- 
lage of  their  houses  and  the  demolition  of  their  walls. 
The  season  was  far  advanced  ;  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  secure  harbour 
and  plentiful  country ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed 
by  national  and  tumultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers 
and  mariners.  The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the 
allies  had  been  stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood, 
not  of  infidels,  but  of  Christians  :  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  inlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  the  scruples  of 
the  devout  were  magnified  by  the  fear  or  lassitude 

«  Katona  (Hist.  Critica  Reg.  Hungarise,  Sdrpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p.  536—558) 
cpUectf!  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  conquerors  of  Zara. 
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of  the  reluctant  pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excom-  chap. 
muaicated  the  false  crusaders  who  had  pillaged  and  ^^^' 
massacred  their  brethren,  and  only  the  marquis  Boni- 
face and  Simon  of  Montfort  escaped  these  spiritual 
thunders }  the  one  by  his  absence  from  the  siege, 
the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  In- 
nocent inight  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive 
penitents  of  France;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the 
stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  refused  to 
confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon,  or  to 
allow,  in  thqir  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition 
of  a  priest. 

The  assembly  of  such  formidable  powers  by  sea  Alliance  of 
and  land  had  revived  the  hopes  of  young  Alexius ;  deVw'ith"' 
and*  both  at  Venice  and  Zara,  he  solicited  the  arms  ^}^„^J^y 

^  '  ^  ^    pnnce,  tbe 

of  the  crusaders,  for  his  own  restoration  and  his  young 
father's  deliverance.  The  royal  youth  was  recom- 
mended by  Philip  king  of  Germany :  his  prayers  and 
{M^esence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp ;  and 
hi&  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double 
alliance,  and  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  had  connected 
with  the  Imperial  family  the  two  elder  brothers  of 
Boniface:  he  expected  to  derive  a  kingdom  from 
the  important  service ;  and  the  more  generous  am- 
bition of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  secure  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to 
his  country.  Their  influence  procured  a  favourable 
audience  for  the  ambassadors  of  Alexius ;  and  if  the 
magnitude  of  his  offers  excited  some  suspicion,  the 
motives  and  rewards  which  he  displayed  might  justify 
the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
He  promised,  in  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  that 
as  soon  as  they  should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  they  would  terminate  the  long  schism 
of  the  Greeks,  and   submit   themselves   and  their 
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CHAP,    people  to  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the  Romish  church. 
He  engaged  to  recompense  the  labours  and  merits 
of  the  crusaders,  by  the  immediate  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver;  to   accompany 
them  in  person  to  Egypt ;  or,  if  it  should  be  judged 
more  advantageous,  to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten 
thousand  men,  and,  during  his  life,  five  hundred 
knights,  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.     These 
tempting  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and  mar- 
quis persuaded  the  counts  of  FlahderSji  Blois,  and 
St.  Pol,  with  eight  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the 
glorious  enterprise.     A  treaty  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  was  confirmed  by  their  oaths  and 
seals ;  and  each  individual,  according  to  his  situation 
and  character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or 
private  advantage ;  by  the  honour  of  restoring  an 
exiled  monarch  ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable  opir 
nion,  that  their  efforts  in  Palestine  would  be  fruitless 
and  unavailing,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  Constan- 
tinople must  precede  and  prepare  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem.     But  they  were  the  chiefs  or  equals  of  a 
valiant  band  of  freemen  and  volunteers,  who  thought 
and  acted  for  themselves :  the  soldiers  and  clergy 
,were  divided  ;  and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to 
the  alliance,  the  numbers  and  arguments  of  the  dissi- 
dents were  strong  and  respectaole  *.     The  boldest 
hearts  were  appalled  by  the  report  of  the  naval  power 
and  impregnable  strength  of  Constantinople ;  and 
their  apprehensions  were  disguised  to  the  world,  and 
perhaps  to  themselves,  by  the  more  decent  objections 
of  religion  and  duty.     They  alleged  the  sanctity  of 
a  vow,  which  had  drawn  them  from  their  families 
and  homes  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  nor 
should  the  dark  and  crooked  councils   of  human 

*  Villebardouin  and  Gunther  represent  ihe  sentiments  of  the  Iwo  parties. 
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policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of  which  chap. 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Their  first  offence,  ^^^' 
the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been  severely  punished  by 
the  reproach  of  their  conscience  and  the  censures  of 
the  pope  ;  nor  would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-christians.  The  apostle 
of  Rome  had  pronounced ;  nor  would  they  usurp 
the  right  of  avenging  with  the  sword  the  schism  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  doubtful  usurpation  of  the  By- 
zantine monarch.  On  these  principles  or  pretences, 
many  pilgrims,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  valour 
and  piety,  withdrew  from  the  camp ;  and  their  re- 
treat was  less  pernicious  than  the  open  or  secret  op- 
position of  a  discontented  party,  that  laboured,  on 
every  occasion,  to  separate  the  army  and  disappoint 
the  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure  of  Voyage 
the  fleet  and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  to  Consian- 
Venetians,  whose  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  royal  a!°]5!%03, 
youth  concealed  a  just  resentment  to  his  nation  and  April  7— 
family.  They  were  mortified  by  the  recent  pre- 
ference which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of 
their  trade  ;  they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and  in- 
jury to  liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court ;  and 
Dandolo  might  not  discourage  the  popular  tale,  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the  sanctity  of  an 
ambassador.  A  similar  armament,  for  ages,  had  not 
rode  the  Adriatic  ;  it  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels,  or  pa  landers^  for  the 
horses  ;  two  hundred  and  forty  transports  filled  with 
men  and  arms ;  seventy  storeships  laden  with  pro- 
visions ;  and  fifty  stout  galleys,  well  prepared  for  the 
encounter  of  an  enemy.  While  the  wind  was  favour- 
able, the  sky  serene,  and  the  water  smooth,  every  eye 
was  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  scene  of 
military  and  naval  pomp  which  overspread  the  sea, 
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CHAP.    The  shields  of  the  knights  and  squires,  at  once  an 

1-  ornament  and  a  defence,  were  arranged  on  either 

side  of  the  ships ;  the  banners  of  the  nations  and 
families  were  displayed  from  the  stem ;  our  modern 
artillery  was  supplied  by  three  hundred  engines  for 
casting  stones  and  darts :  the  fatigues  of  the  way 
were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music ;  and  the 
^spirits  of  the  adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual 
assurance,  that  forty  thousand  christian  heroes  ivere 
^qual  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  In  the  naviga- 
tion from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet  was  successfully 
steered  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  Venetian 
pilots ;  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first  landed  on 
the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire :  the  isle  of  Corfu 
aflPorded  a  station  and  repose ;  they  doubled  without 
accident  the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the  southerq 
point  of  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea ;  made  q*  descent 
in  the  islands  of  Negropont  and  Andros ;  and  cast 
anchor  at  Abydus,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont. These  preludes  of  conquest  were  easy  taxd 
bloodless ;  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without  pa- 
triotism or  courage,  were  crushed  by  an  irresistible 
force  ;  the  presence  of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify 
their  obedience ;  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  modesty 
and  discipline  of  the  Latins.  As  they  penetrated 
through  the  Hellespont,  the  magnitude  of  their  navy 
was  compressed  in  a  narrow  channel ;  and  the  face 
of  the  waters  was  darkened  with  innumerable  sails. 
They  again  expanded  in  the  basin  of  the  Propontis, 
and  traversed  that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the 
European  shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  three 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent 
doge  dissuaded  them  from  dispersing  themselves  in 
a  populous  and  hostile  land ;  and,  as  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  season 
of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  storeships  in  the  fertile 
islands  of  the  Propontis.     With  this  resolution,  they 
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directed  their  course ;  but  a  strong  gale^  and  their  chap. 
own  impatience,  drove  them  to  the  eastward ;  and  ^^^' 
so  near  did  they  run  to  the  shore  and  the  city,  that 
some  volleys  of  stones  and  darts  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  ships  and  the  rampart.  As  they  passed 
along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  capital  of 
the  East,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  eaith ;  rising 
from  her  seven  hills,  and  towering  over  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  swelling  domes 
and  lofby  spires  of  five  hundred  palaces  and  churches 
were  gilded  by  the  sun  and  reflected  in  the  waters ; 
the  walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers  and  spectators, 
whose  numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  temper  they 
were  ignorant ;  and  each  heart  was  chilled  by  the 
reflection,  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
such  an  enterprise  had  never  been  undertaken  by 
such  a  handful  of  warriors.  But  the  momentary 
apprehension  was  dispelled  by  hope  and  valour  ;  and 
every  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  glanced 
his  eye  on  the  sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily 
use  in  the  glorious  conflict.  The  Latins  cast  anchor 
before  Chalcedon ;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in  the 
vessels ;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms,  were  safely 
landed ;  and,  in  the  luxury  of  an  Imperial  palace, 
the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of  their  success. 
On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved  towards 
Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople  ;  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  Greek  horse  was  surprised 
and  defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights ;  and,  in 
a  halt  of  nine  days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied  with  forage  and  provisions. 

In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great  empire,  it  may  Fruitiew 
seem  strange  that  I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  "?^Je  m." 
which  should  have    checked    the   progress   of  thepe^r. 
strangers.     The  Greeks,  in  truth,  were  an  unwarlike 
people ;  but  they  were  rich,  industrious,  and  subject 
to  the  will  of  a  single  man :  had  that  man  been 
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CHAP,  capable  of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance, 
^^^'  or  of  courage,  when  they  approached  his  person. 
The  first  rumour  of  his  nephew's  alliance  with  the 
French  and  Venetians  was  despised  by  the  usurper 
Alexius ;  his  flatterers  persuaded  him,  that  in  his 
contempt  he  was  bold  and  sincere  ;  and  each  evening, 
in  the  close  of  the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomfited  the 
Barbarians  of  the  West.  These  Barbarians  had  been 
justly  terrified  by  the  report  of  his  naval  power ;  and 
the  sixteen  hundred  fishing-boats  of  Constantinople 
could  have  manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the 
Adriatic,  or  stop  their  entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  all  force  may  be  annihilated  by 
the  negligence  of  the  prince  and  the  venality  of  his 
ministers.  The  great  duke,  or  admiral,  made  a 
scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction  of  the  sails,  the 
masts,  and  the  rigging ;  the  royal  forests  were  re- 
seiTed  for  the  more  important  purpose  of  the  chase; 
and  the  trees,  says  Nicetas,  were  guarded  by  the 
eunuchs,  like  the  groves  of  religious  worship.  From 
his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius  was  awakened  by  the 
siege  of  Zara  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it 
inevitable,  and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  ab- 
ject despondency  and  despair.  He  suffered  these 
contemptible  Barbarians  to  pitch  their  camp  in  the 
.  sight  of  the  palace  ;  and  his  apprehensions  were  thinly 
disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a  suppliant 
embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  asto- 
nished (his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say)  at 
the  hostile  appearance  of  the  strangers.  If  these 
pilgrims  were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud,  and  his  trea- 
sures should  assist,  their  pious  design ;  but  should 
they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their 
numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  considerable, 
should  not  protect  them  from  his  just  resentment. 
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The  answer  of  the  doge  and  barons  was  simple  and    chap. 

magnanimous.  "  In  the  cause  of  honour  and  justice/*     ^^^' 

they  said,  "we  despise  the  usurper  of  Greece,  his 

"  threats,   and  his  offers.     Our  friendship  and  his 

"  allegiance  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the  young 

"  prince  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his  father, 

**  the  emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his 

"  sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime  of 

"  an  ungrateful  brother.     Let  that  brother  confess 

**  his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness,  and  we  ourselves 

"  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  live  in 

**  affluence  and  security.     But  let  him  not  insult  us 

**  by  a  second  message :  our  reply  will  be  made  in 

**  arms,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  Scutari,  Passage  of 
the  crusaders  prepared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  aSphorus,"" 
catholics,  for  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Perilous  ^^^^  ^' 
indeed  was  the  adventure ;  the  stream  was  broad  and 
rapid ;  in  a  calm  the  current  of  the  Euxine  might 
drive  down  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fires  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  were 
defended  by  seven  thousand  horse  and  foot  in  for- 
midable array.  On  this  memorable  day,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  bright  and  pleasant,  the  Latins  were  dis- 
tributed in  six  battles  or  divisions  ;  the  first,  or  van- 
guard, was  led  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Christian  princes  in  the  skill 
and  number  of  his  cross-bow.  The  four  successive 
battles  of  the  French  were  commanded  by  his  brother 
Henry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and  Matthew 
of  Montmorency,  the  last  of  whom  was  honoured  by 
the  voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of 
Champagne.  The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard  and 
reserve  of  the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of 
Moutferrat,  at  the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Lom- 
bards. The  chargers,  saddled,  with  their  long  capa- 
risons dragging  on  the  ground,  were  embarked  in 
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CHAP,  the  flat  palanders  ;  and  the  knights  stood  by  the  side 
^^^'  of  their  horses,  in  complete  armour,  their  helmets 
Faced,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  Their  numer- 
ous train  of  Serjeants  and  archers  occupied  the 
transports ;  and  each  transport  was  towed  by  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  galley.  The  six  divisions 
traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without  encountering  an 
enemy  or  an  obstacle  ;  to  land  the  foremo$t  was  the 
wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of  every 
division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  danger,  the  knights,  in  their  heavy 
armour,  leaped  into  the  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high 
as  their  girdle  ;  the  seijeants  and  archers  were  ani- 
mated by  their  valour  ;  and  the  squires,  letting  down 
the  drawbridges  of  the  palanders,  led  the  horses 
to  the  shore.  Before  the  squadrons  could  mount, 
and  form,  and  couch  their  lances,  the  seventy  thou- 
sand Greeks  had  vanished  from  their  sight ;  the  timid 
Alexius  gave  the  example  to  his  troops  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  plunder  of  his  rich  pavilions  that  the 
Latins  were  informed  that  they  had  foueht  a^^ainst  an 
emperor.  In  .ha  ««.  oo„,  Jmation  of  .be  Sying 
enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a  double  attack,  to  open  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  tower  of  Galata,  in 
the  suburb  of  Pera,  was  attacked  and  stormed  by  the 
French,  while  the  Venetians  assumed  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  forcing  the  boom  or  chain  that  was 
stretched-  from  that  tower  to  the  Byzantine  shore. 
After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid  perse- 
verance prevailed:  twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of 
the  Grecian  navy,  were  either  sunk  or  taken :  the 
enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron  were  cut  asunder 
by  the  shears,  or  brqken  by  the.  weight,  of  the  galleys; 
wd  the  Venetian  fleet,  safe  and  triumphant,  rode 
at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Constantinople.  By  these 
daring  achieven^ents,  ^  remnant  of  twenty  thouaand 
latins  solicited  the  licence  of  besieging  a  cajntal 
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which  eontained  above  four  hundred  thousand  in«    chap. 
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habitants  *,  able,  though  not  willing,  to  bear  arms !_. 

in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Such  an  account 
would  indeed  suppose  a  population  of  near  two 
millions ;  but  whatever  abatement  may  be  required 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  the  belief  of  those 
numbers  will  equally  exalt  the  fearless  spirit  of  their 
assaila|its» 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Vene-  Fim  liege 
tians  were  divided  by  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare,  quest  of 
The  former  affirmed,  with  truth,  that  Constantinople  S^^"^ 
was  most  accessible  on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  the  bar-  *J*1  ^•*l°o' 

•  •  July  7— 18» 

hour.  The  latter  might  assert  with  honour,  that  they 
had  long  enough  trusted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element,  and  loudly  de^ 
manded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground,  and  a 
close  onset,  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  After  a 
prudent  compromise,  of  empioymg  the  two  nations 
by  sea  and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited  to  their 
character,  the  fleet  covering  the  army,  they  both  pro-» 
deeded  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hiu4>our ;  the  stone-bridge  of  the  river  was  hastily  re- 
paired ;  and  the  ^ix  battles  of  the  French  formed 
their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the  capital, 
th$i  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontist.  On  the  edge  of  a 
broad  ditch,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  of  their  enter-r 
prise.  The  gates  to  the  right  and  left  of  their  nar-f 
row  cawp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies  of  cavalry  and 

*  Quatia  oens  mil  homines  ou  plus  (Villehardouin,  No.  134),  mus(  be  under^ 
stood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  L^  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Eropij^  torn.  xx.  p^^  4170 
allows  Con^otioople  a  mmion  of  inbabitants,  of  whom  60,000  horse,  and  an 
ififioite  number  of  foot  spldiers.  la  its  present  decay*  tli^  oapital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  may  contain  400,000  souls  (Bell*s  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  402);  but  as 
'  t^  Turks  keep  no  r^ster«»  and  as  circumstances  «re  fftJliiciQui!,  it  is  imj)ossib)e  to 
ascertain  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  torn.  i.  p.  18,  19)  the  real  populousness 
of  their  cities. 

f  Qn  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constaii.tiivople,  \  l^aow.  not  hew  to  o^asure 
«ipre  than  4000.  pitpee.  Yet  ViUehardpuin  compytes  the  §pace  a.t  three  leagues 
(No.  86).  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  be  mvi^t  reck9P  by  tbe  old  GaU^  lei^uf 
of  1500  paces,  which  miglit  still  be  used  in  Champagne. 
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CHAP,  light-infantry,  which  cut  off  their  straggters,  swept 
^^^'  the  country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  alarm  five  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  compelled 
them  to  plant  a  palisade,  and  sink  an  entrenchment, 
for  their  immediate  safety*  In  the  supplies  and  con- 
voys the  Venetians  had  been  too  sparing,  or  the 
Franks  too  voracious ;  the  usual  complaints  of  hun- 
ger and  scarcity  were  heard,  -and  perhaps  felt :  their 
stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted  in  three  weeks ;  and 
their  disgust  of  salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the 
flesh  of  their  horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was 
supported  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a 
valiant  youth,  who  aspired  to  save  and  to  rule  his 
country ;  the  Greeks,  regardless  of  that  country, 
were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  religion  ;  but 
their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  Varangian,  guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as 
they  are  named  in  the  writers  of  the  times  *.  After 
ten  days'  incessant  labour,  the  ground  was  levelled, 
the  ditch  filled,  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were 
regularly  made,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines 
of  assault  exercised  their  various  powers  to  clear  the 
rampart,  to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions. On  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the 
scaling-ladders  were  applied  :  the  numbers  that  de- 
fended the  vantage  ground  repulsed  and  oppressed 
the  adventurous  Latins  ;  but  they  admired  the  reso- 
lution of  fifteen  knights  and  Serjeants  who  had  gained 
the  ascent,  and  maintained  their  perilous  station  till 
they  were  precipitated  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Im- 
perial guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  the  naval 
attack  was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the  Vene- 
tians; and  that  industrious  people  employed  every 
resource  that  was  known  and  practised  before  the 

*  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villebardouin  (No.  89*  95,  &c.) 
Bnglois  et  Danois  avec  leur  baches.  Whatever  had  been  their  origin,  a  French 
pilgrim  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations  of  whicli  they  were  at  that  time  com- 
posed. 
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invention  of  gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-  chap. 
shots  in  front,  was  fonned  by  the  galleys  and  ships ;  ^^^' 
and  the  swift  motion  of  the  former  was  supported  by 
the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  latter,  whose  decks, 
and  poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms  of  military 
engines,  that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  first  line.  The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the 
galleys  on  shore,  immediately  planted*  and  ascended 
their  scaling  ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing 
more  slowly  into  the  intervals,  and  lowering  a  draw- 
bridge, opened  a  way  through  the  air  from  their  masts 
to  the  rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  the 
doge,  a  venerable  and  conspicuous  form,  stood  aloft 
in  complete  armour  on  the  prow  of  his  galley.  The 
great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  before  him ; 
his  threats,  promises,  and  exhortations,  urged  the 
diligence  of  the  rowers ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that 
struck ;  and  Dandolo  was  the  first  warrior  on  the 
shore.  The  nations  admired  the  magnanimity  of  the 
blind  old  man,  without  reflecting  that  his  age  and 
infirmities  diminished  the  price  of  life,  and  enhanced 
the  value  of  immortal  glory.  On  a  sudden,  by  an 
invisible  hand  (for  the  standard-bearer  was  probably 
slain),  the  banner  of  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the 
rampart :  twenty-five  towers  were  rapidly  occupied ; 
and,  by  the  cruel  expedient  of  fire,  the  Greeks  were 
driven  from  the  adjacent  quarter.  The  doge  had 
despatched  the  intelligence  of  his  success,  when  he 
was  checked  by  the  danger  of  his  confederates.  Nobly 
declaring,  that  he  would  rather  ,die  with  the  pilgrims 
than  gain  a  victory  by  their  destruction,  Dandolo 
relinquished  his  advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  found  the  six 
weary  diminutive  battles  of  the  French  encompassed 
by  sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of 
which  was  more  numerous  than  the  largest  of  their 
division^;!.     Shame  and  despair  had  provoked  Alexius 
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CHAP,    to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally ;  but  he  was  awed 
^^^'     by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins ; 


and,  after  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or 
tumult  of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears ;  and  the 
timid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people, 
and  his  fortune  ;  threw  himself  into  a  bark,  stole 
through  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  shameful 
safety  in  an  obscure  harbour  of  Thrace.  As  soon  as 
they  were  apprised  of  his  flight,  the  Greek  nobles 
sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the 
blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  captive,  in  his  imperial  robes,  was 
replaced  on  the  throne,  and  surrounded  with  pro- 
strate slaves,  whose  real  terror  and  affected  joy  he  was 
incapable  of  discerning.  At  the  dawn  of  day  ho- 
stilities were  suspended ;  and  the  Latin  chiefs  were 
surprised  by  a  message  from  the  lawful  and  reigning 
emperor,  who  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  son,  and 
to  reward  his  generous  deliverers*. 
Restoration  But  thcsc  g^ncrous  deliverers  were  unwilling  to 
ror  Isaac  '  rclcasc  their  hostage,  till  they  had  obtained  from  his 
an^hiswn  father  the  payment,  or  at  least  the  promise,  of  their 
jir^isi  recompense.  They  chose  four  ambassadors,  Matthew 
of  Montmorency,  our  historian  the  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  two  Venetians,  to  congratulate  the  em- 
peror. The  gates  were  thrown  open  on  their  ap- 
proach, the  streets  on  both  sides  were  lined  with  the 
battle-axes  of  the  Danish  and  English  guard ;  the 
presence-chamber  glittered  with  gold  and  jewels,  the 
false  substitutes  of  virtue  and  power  ;  by^the  side  of 
the  blind  Isaac,  his  wife  was  seated,  the  sister  of  the 

*  For  the  first  si^e  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read  the  ori^nal 
letter  of  the  crusaders  to  Innocent  III.  Gesta,  c.  91.  p.  533,  534.  Villehardouin, 
No  75—99.  Nicetas  in  Alexio  Comnen.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  349.*-35'2.  Dandolot  in 
Chron.  p.  322. 
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king  of  Hungary  ;  and  by  her  appearance^  the  noble  chap. 
matrons  of  Greece  were  drawn  from  their  domestic  ^^^' 
retirement,  and  mingled  with  the  circle  of  senators 
and  soldiers.  The  Latins,  by  the  mouth  of  the  mar- 
shal, spoke  like  men,  conscious  of  their  merits,  but 
who  respected  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  the 
emperor  clearly  understood,  that  his  son's  engage- 
ments with  Venice  and  the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified 
without  hesitation  or  delay.  Withdrawing  into  a 
private  chamber  with  the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an 
interpreter,  and  the  four  ambassadors,  the  father  of 
young  Alexius  inquired  with  some  anxiety  into  the 
nature  of  his  stipulations.  The  submission  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  the  pope,  the  succour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  a  present  contribution  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  marks  of  silver — ^^  These  conditions 
are  weighty,**  was  his  prudent  reply ;  **  they  are 
hard  to  accept,  and  difficult  to  perform.  But  no 
**  eonditions  can  exceed  the  mea^sure  of  your  services 
**  and  deserts.**  After  this  satisfactory  assurance, 
the  barons  mounted  on  horseback,  and  introduced 
the  heir  of  Constantinople  to  the  city  and  palace  :  his 
youth  and  marvellous  adventures  engaged  every  heart 
in  his  favour,  and  Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned 
with  hi^  father  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the 
first  days  of  his  reign,  the  people,  already  blessed  with 
the  restoration  of  plenty  and  peace,  was  delighted  by 
the  joyful  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy ;  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fears, 
were  covered  by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and 
loyalty.  The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in 
the  same  capital  might  have  been  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  danger ;  and  the  suburb  of  Galata,  or 
Pera,  was  assigned  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  and 
Venetians.  But  the  liberty  of  trade  and  familiar 
intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  friendly  nations ; 
and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were  tempted  by  devotion 
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CHAP,    or  curiosity  to  visit  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Cori- 

1_  stantinople.     Their  rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps 

of  the  finer  arts,  were  astonished  by  the  magnificent 
scenery  :  and  the  poverty  of  their  native  towns  en- 
hanced the  populousness  and  riches  of  the  first 
metropolis  of  Christendom.  Descending  from  his 
state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by  interest  and 
gratitude  to  repeat  his  frequent  and  familiar  visits  to 
his  Latin  allies  ;  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  table,  the 
gay  petulance  of  the  French  sometimes  forgot  the 
emperor  of  the  East*.  In  their  most  serious  con- 
ferences, it  was  agreed,  that  the  reunion  of  the  two 
churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and  time ; 
but  avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal  ;  and  a  large 
sum  was  instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the  wants,  and 
silence  the  importunity,  of  the  crusaders.  Alexius  was 
alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of  their  departure : 
their  absence  might  have  relieved  him  from  the 
engagement  which  h,e  was  yet  incapable  of  perform- 
ing ;  but  his  friends  would  have  left  him,  naked  and 
alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidious 
nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of 
a  year,  by  undertaking  to  defray  their  expense,  and 
to  satisfy,  in  their  name,  the  freight  of  the  Venetian 
vessels.  The  ofier  was  agitated  in  the  coujicil  of 
the  barons ;  and,  after  a  repetition  of  their  debates 
and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  acquiesced  in 
the  advice  of  the  doge  and  the  prayer  of  the  young 
emperor.  At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
of  gold,  he  prevailed  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat 
to  lead  him  with  an  army  round  the  provinces  of 
Europe ;  to  establish  his  authority,  and  pursue  his 
uncle,  while  Constantinople  was  awed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Baldwin  and  his  confederates  of  France  and 

*  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Lalins  took  off  his  diadem,  and  clapped  on  his 
head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  to  fxtyaKufrpi'nti  xvi  nayxXttg-cv  xxi  tppvirxmy  ctoun 
(Nicetas,  p.  358).  If  these  merry  companions  were  Venetians,  it  was  the  inso- 
lence of  trade  and  a  commonwealth. 
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Flanders.  The  expedition  was  successful ;  the  blind  chap. 
emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  ^^^* 
listened  to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that  the 
same  Providence  which  had  raised  him  from  the  dun- 
geon to  the  throne  would  watch  over  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of  the  suspicious 
old  man  was  tormented  by  the  rising  glories  of  his 
son  ;  nor  could  his  pride  conceal  from  his  envy,  that, 
while  his  own  name  was  pronounced  in  faint  and 
reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal  youth  was  the  theme 
of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise. 

By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  Quarr<;iof 
from  a  dream  of  nine  centuries  ;  from  the  vain  pre-  and  uthw. 
sumption  that  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
impregnable  to  foreign  arms.  The  strangers  of  the 
West  had  violated  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  sceptre 
of  Constantine  :  their  Imperial  clients  soon  became 
as  unpopular  as  themselves  :  the  well-known  vices  of 
Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his 
infirmities,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an 
apostate,  who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  his  country.  His  secret  covenant  with  the 
Latins  was  divulged  or  suspected  ;  the  people,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  were  devoutly  attached  to  their 
faith  and  superstition ;  and  every  convent,  and  every 
shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the  church  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  pope.  An  empty  treasury  could 
ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  luxury  and  foreign 
extortion :  the  Greeks  refused  to  avert,  by  a  general 
tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servitude  and  pillage ; 
the  oppression  of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous 
and  personal  resentment ;  and  if  the  emperor  melted 
the  plate,  and  despoiled  the  images  of  the  sanctuary, 
he  seemed  to  justify  the  complaints  of  heresy  and 
sacrilege.  During  the  abiSence  of  marquis  Boniface 
and  his  Imperial  pupil,  Constantinople  was  visited 
with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  imputed  to  the 
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CHAP,    zeal  and  indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrims  *•     In 
one  of  their  visits  to  the  city,  they  were  scandalized 
by  the  aspect  of  a  mosch.     Their  effectual  mode  of 
controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword, 
and  their  habitation  with  fire :  but  the  infidels,  and 
some  Christian  neighbours,  presumed  to  defend  their 
lives  and  properties ;  and  the  flames  which  bigotry 
bad  kindled  consumed  the  most  orthodox  and  inno- 
cent structures.     During  eight  days  and  nights,  the 
conflagration  spread  above  a  league  in  front,  from 
the   harbour  to   the  Propontis,   over   the  thickest 
and  most  populous  regions  of  the  city.    It  is  not 
easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces  that 
were  reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  mer- 
chandise that  perished  in  the  trading  streets,  or  to 
number  the  families  that  were  involved  in  the  com- 
mon destruction.     By  this  outrage,  which  the  doge 
and  the  barons  in  vain  af&cted  to  disclaim,  the  name 
of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular  ;  and  the 
colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city 
to  the  protection  of  their  standard  in  the  suburb  of 
Pera,     The  emperor  returned  in  triumph  ;  but  the 
firmest  and  most  dexterous  policy  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  steer  him  through  the  tempest,  which 
overwhelmed  the  person  and  government  of  that  un- 
happy youth.     His  own  inclination,  and  his  father's 
advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefactors ;  but  Alexius 
hesitated  between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between 
the  fear  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  allies.     By  his 
feeble  and  fluctuating  conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and 
^  confidence  of  both  ;  and  while  he  invited  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat  to  occupy  the  palace,  he  suffered  the 
nobles  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to  arm,  for  the 

*  Nicetas  (p.  355.)  is  positive  in  the  charge,  and  specifies  the  Flemings 
(^\afxiovts\  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient  name.  VUlehardoufa 
(No  lOr  )  exculpates  the  barons,  aod  is  ignorant  (perhaps  afiectedly  ignorant)  of 
the  names  of  the  guilty. 
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deliverance  of  their  country.    Regardless  of  his  pain-     chap. 

ful  situation,  the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands, L. 

resented  his  delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  ex- 
acted a  decisive  answer  of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty 
summons  was  delivered  by  three  French  knights  and 
three  Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their  swords, 
mounted  their  horses,  pierced  through  the  angry 
multitude,  and  entered  with  a  fearless  countenance 
the  palace  and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In 
a  peremptory  tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services 
and  his  engagements ;  and  boldly  declared,  that  un- 
less their  just  claims  were  fully  and  immediately 
satisfied,  they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a 
sovereign  or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first 
that  had  ever  wounded  an  Imperial  ear,  they  departed 
without  betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear  ;  but  their 
escape  from  a  servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  asto- 
nished the  ambassadors  themselves  ;  and  their  return 
to  the  camp  was  the  signal  of  mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  were  The  war 
overborne  by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  a.  D.  1204. 
their  rage  for  valour,  their  numbers  for  strength, 
and  their  fanaticism  for  the  support  and  inspira- 
tion of  heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  nations  Alexius 
was  false  and  contemptible :  the  base  and  spurious  race 
of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous  disdain  ; 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the 
senate,  to  demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy 
emperor.  To  every  senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth 
or  dignity,  they  successively  presented  the  purple  :  by 
each  senator  the  deadly  garment  was  repulsed :  the 
contest  lasted  three  days  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the 
historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
that  fear  and  weakness  were  the  guardians  of  their 
loyalty.  A  phantom,  who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was 
forcibly  proclaimed  by  the  crowd*;  but  the  author 

*  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus ;  he  deserved  the  praise  of  Nicetas  and  the 
vengeance  of  Mourzoufle  (p.  362). 

VOL.  v.  O 
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CHAP,  of  the  tumult,  and  the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a 
'    prince   of  the  house  of  Ducas  ;   and  his  common 
appellation   of  Alexius   must   be   discriminated   by 
the  epithet  of  Mourzoufle  *,   which   in  the  vulgar 
idiom  expressed  the  close  junction  of  his  black  and 
sha^y  eyebrows.    At  once  a  patriot  and  a  courtier, 
t]he  perfidious  Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  destitute  of 
cunning  and  courage,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in 
speech  and  action,  inflamed  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Greeks,  and  insinuated  himself  into 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  Alexius,  who  trusted 
him  with  the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and  tinged 
his  buskins  with  the  colours  of  royalty.    At  the  dead 
of  night  he  rushed  into  the  bedchamber  with  an 
affrighted   aspect,    exclaiming   that  the  palace  was 
attacked  by  the  people  and  betrayed  by  the  guards* 
Starting  from  his  couch,  the  unsuspecting  prince 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemy,  who  had 
contrived  his  escape  by  a  private  staircase.    But  that 
Alexius  aiKi  staircase  terminated  in  a  prison :  Alexius  was  seized, 
d^sl/by  stripped,  and  loaded  with  chains ;  and,  after  tasting 
Feb"  8°"^^'  some  days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  poisoned, 
or  strangled,  or  beaten  with  clubs,  at  the  command, 
or  in  the  presence,   of  the  tyrant.     The  emperor 
Isaac  Angelus  soon  followed  his  son  to  the  grave, 
and  Mourzoufle,  perhaps,  might  spare  the  superfluous 
crime  of  hastening  the  extinction  of  impotence  and 
blindness. 
Second  The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of 

January—   Mourzouflc,  had  chaugcd  the  nature  of  the  quarrel. 
^^^'        It  was  no  longer  the  disagreement  of  allies  who  over- 
valued their  services,  or  neglected  their  obligations^ : 
the  French  and  Venetians  forgot  their  complaints 
against  Alexius,  dropt  a  tear  on  the  untimely  fate  of 

*  Villeharduuin  (No.  116)  speaks  of  bim  as  a  favourite,  without  knowing  thtt 
he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Angelus  and  Ducas,  Ducange,  who  pries  into  every 
corner,  believes  him  to  be  the  son  of  Isaac  Ducas  Sebastocrator,  and  second  cousin 
of  young  Alexius. 
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their  companion,  and  swore  revenge  against  the  per-  chap. 
fidious  nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin.  Yet  ^^^' 
the  prudent  doge  was  still  inclined  to  negotiate  ;  he 
asked  as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand 
pounds  qf  gold,  about  two  millions  sterling  :  nor 
would  the  conference  have  been  abruptly  broken,  if 
the  zeal  or  policy  of  Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to 
sacrifice  the  Greek  church  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Amidst  the  invective  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  of  the  public 
champion :  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was 
far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  and  discipline  was  restored,  by  a  severe 
inquisition  into  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign  :  and 
Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  visiting  the 
posts,  and  affecting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a  warrior, 
was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  least,  and 
to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexius, 
the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous  and  well-conducted 
attempts  to  bum  the  navy  in  the  harbour ;  but  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  Venetians  repulsed  the  fire- 
ships  ;  and  the  vagrant  flames  wasted  themselves  with- 
out injury  in  the  sea.  In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek 
emperor  was  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother  of  the 
count  of  Flanders  :  the  advantages  of  number  and  sur- 
prise aggravated  the  shame  of  his  defeat ;  his  buckler 
was  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  Imperial 
standard  was  presented  as  a  trophy  to  the  Cistercian 
monks.  Near  three  months  were  consumed  in  skir- 
mishes and  preparations,  before  the  Latins  were  ready 
or  resolved  for  a  general  assault.  The  land  fortifications 
had  been  found  impregnable  ;  and  the  Venetian  pilots 
represented,  that,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  the 
anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships  must  be  driven  by 
the  current  far  away  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont ; 
a  prospect  not  unpleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrim^, 
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CHAP,  who  sought  every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army. 
^^^'  From  the  harbour,  therefore,  the  assault  was  deter- 
mined by  the  assailants,  and  expected  by  the  besieged  : 
and  the  emperor  had  placed  his  scarlet  pavilions  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  to  direct  and  animate  the  efforts 
of  his  troops,  A  fearless  spectator,  whose  mind  could 
entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might  have 
admired  the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies 
which  extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the 
ships  and  galleys,  the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers, 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level  by  several  stages  of 
wooden  turrets.  Their  first  fury  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from  the  engines  ; 
but  the  water  was  deep  ;  the  French  were  bold  ;  the 
Venetians  were  skilful ;  they  approached  the  walls  j. 
and  a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  bat- 
tle-axes, was  fought  on  the  trembling  bridges  that 
grappled  the  floating,  to  the  stable,  batteries.  In 
more  than  a  hundred  places,  the  assault  was  urged, 
and  the  defence  was  sustained ;  till  the  superiority  of 
ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Latin 
trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  On  the  ensuing  days, 
the  attack  was  renewed  with'  equal  vigour,  and  a 
similar  event ;  and  in  the  night,  the  doge  and  the 
barons  held  a  council,  apprehensive  only  for  the 
public  danger :  not  a  voice  pronounced  the  words'  of 
escape  or  treaty ;  and  each  warrior,  according  to  his 
temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  victory  or  the  assurance 
of  a  glorious  death.  By  the  experience  of  the  former 
siege  the  Greeks  were  instructed,  but  the  Latins 
were  animated ;  and  the  knowledge  that  Constan- 
tinople might  be  taken  was  of  more  avail  than  the 
local  precautions  which  that  knowledge  had  inspired 
for  its  defence.  In  the  third  assault,  two  ships  were 
linked  together  to  double  their  strength ;  a  strong 
north  wind  drove  them  on  the  shore :  the  bishops  of 
Troyes  and  Soissons  led  the  van  j  and  the  auspicious 
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names  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  paradise  resounded  chap. 
along  the  line.  The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  ^^^' 
on  the  walls ;  a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been 
promised  to  the  first  adventurers  ;  and  if  their  reward 
was  intercepted  by  death,  their  names  have  been 
immortalized  by  fame.  Four  towers  were  scaled ; 
three  gates  were  burst  open  ;  and  the  French  knights, 
who  might  tremble  on  the  waves,  felt  themselves 
invincible  on  horseback  on  the  solid  ground.  Shall 
I  relate  that  the  thousands  who  guarded  the  empe- 
ror's person  fled  on  the  approach  and  before  the 
lance  of  a  single  warrior  ?  Their  ignominious  flight 
is  attested  by  their  countryman  Nicetas  ;  an  army  of 
phantoms  marched  with  the  French  hero,  and  he  was 
magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  While 
the  fugitives  deserted  their  posts  and  cast  away  their 
arms,  the  Latins  entered  the  city  under  the  banners 
of  their  leaders :  the  streets  and  gates  opened  for 
their  passage ;  and  either  design  or  accident  kindled 
a  third  conflagration,  which  consumed  in  a  few  hours 
the  measure  of  three  of  the  largest  cities  of  France, 
In  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  barons  checked  their 
troops,  and  fortified  their  stations  ;  they  were  awed 
by  the  extent  and  populousness  of  the  capital,  which 
might  yet  require  the  labour  of  a  month,  if  the 
churches  and  palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal 
strength.  But  in  the  morning,  a  suppliant  proces- 
sion, with  crosses  and  images,  announced  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the  wrath  of 
the  conquerors ;  the  usurper  escaped  through  the 
golden  gate  ;  the  palaces  of  Blachemae  and  Boucoleon 
were  occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  the  empire  which  still 
bore  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  the  title  of 
Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims  *, 

*  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople!  see  Villehardouin  (No. 
113.132),  Baldwin's  second  Epistle  to  Innocent  III.    (Gesta,  c.  92.  p.  534— ? 
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CHAP.        Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm  ;  and  no 

1_  restraints,  except  those  of  religion  and  humanity, 

Pillage  of    were  imposed  on  the  conquerors  by  the  laws  of  war, 

ConstAiio  1  •'  • 

tiaopie.. "  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat  still  acted  as  their 
general ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  revered  his  name  as 
that  of  their  future  sovereign,  were  heard  to  exclaim 
in  a  lamentable  tone,  "  Holy  marquis-king,  have 
"  mercy  upon  us  V*  His  prudence  or  compassion 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  fugitives  ;  and  he 
exhorted  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  spare  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-Christians.  The  streams  of  blood  that 
flow  down  the  pages  of  Nicetas  may  be  reduced  to 
the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  his  unresisting 
countrymen ;  and  the  greater  part  was  massacred, 
not  by  the  strangers,  but  by  the  Latins,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge 
of  a  triumphant  faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some 
were  less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits ;  and 
Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  The  marquis  of 
Montferrat  was  the  patron  of  discipline  and  decency ; 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  mirror  of  chastity ; 
they  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  the  rape  of 
married  women,  or  virgins,  or  nuns ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation was  sometimes  invoked  by  the  vanquished 
and  respected  by  the  victors.  Their  cruelty  and  lust 
were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and 
feelings  of  the  soldiers ;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing 
an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages ;  and  however 
ferocious  they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and 
religion,  had  civilized  the  manners  of  the  French,  and 
still  more  of  the  Italians.  But  a  free  scope  was 
allowed  to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted  by  the 
pillage  of  Constantinople.  The  right  of  victory,  un- 
shackled by  any  promise  or  treaty,  had  confiscated 
the  public  and  private  wealth  of  the  Greeks,  and 

537)>  wilh  the  whole  reign  of  Mourzoufle,  in  Nicetas  (p.  363— 375);  and  borroir 
some  hints  from  Dandolo  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  327— 330) »  and  Gunther  (Hist. 
C.  P.  c.  14-18). 
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every  hand,  according  to  its  size  and  strength,  might  chap. 
lawfully  execute  the  sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture,  _1_ 
A  portable  and  universal  standard  of  exchange  was 
found  in  the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  each  captor  at  home  or  abroad  might 
convert  into  the  possessions  most  suitable  to  his  tem- 
per and  situation.  Of  the  treasures  which  trade  and 
luxury  had  accumulated,  the  silks,  velvets,  furs,  the 
gems,  spices,  and  rich  moveables,  were  the  most  pre- 
cious, as  they  could  not  be  procured  for  money  in  the 
ruder  countries  of  Europe,  An  order  of  rapine  was  Division  of 
instituted ;  nor  was  the  share  of  each  individual  aban-  ^  ^  '^***  * 
doned  to  industry  or  chance.  Under  the  tremendous 
penalties  of  perjury,  excommunication,  and  death,  the 
Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder  into  the 
common  stock ;  three  churches  were  selected  for  the 
deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil :  a  single  share 
was  allotted  to  a  foot  soldier  ;  two  for  a  serjeant  on 
horseback ;  four  to  a  knight ;  and  larger  proportions 
according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  the  barons  and 
princes.  For  violating  this  sacred  engagement,  a 
knight  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul  was  hanged 
with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his  neck :  hi^ 
example  might  render  similar  oflPenders  more  artful 
and  discreet ;  but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than 
fear ;  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  secret  far 
exceeded  the  acknowledged  plunder.  Yet  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  prize  surpassed  the  largest  scale  of 
experience  or  expectation*.  After  the  whole  had 
been  equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians, fifty  thousand  marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy 
the  debts  of  the  former  and  the  demands  of  the 
latter.    The  residue  of  the  French  amounted  to  four 

*  Of  the  general  mass  of  wealth,  Gunther  observes,  ut  de  pauperibus  et  advents 
eives  ditissimi  redderentur  (Hist  C  P.  c.  18) ;  Villehardouin  (No.  132).  that 
since  the  creation,  ne  fut  tant  gajgni6  dans  une  vill ;  Baldwin  (Gesta,  c.  92),  ut 
tantum  tota  non  videatur  possidere  Latinitas. 
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CHAP,    hundred   thousand  marks   of  silver*,   about   eight 
.    ^^^'    hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  nor  can  I  better 


appreciate  the  value  of  that  sum  in  the  public  and 
private  transactions -of  the  age,  than  by  defining  it  at 
seven  times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
England. 
Misery  of        In  tliis  great  revolution  we  enioy  the  singular  fe- 

the  Greeks.     •    .  .  .  . 

*  licity  of  comparing  the  narratives  of  Villehardouin 
and  Nicetas,  the  opposite  feelings  of  the  marshal  of 
Champagne  and  the  Byzantine  senator.  At  the  first 
view  it  would  seem  that  the  wealth  of  Constantinople 
was  only  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another ;  and 
that  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  is  exactly  ba- 
lanced by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins.  But, 
in  the  miserable  account  of  war,  the  gain  is  never 
equivalent  to  the  toss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain :  the 
smiles  of  the  Latins  were  transient  and  fallacious ; 
the  Greeks  for  ever  wept  over  the  ruins  of  their 
country ;  and  their  real  calamities  were  aggravated 
by  sacrilege  and  mockery.  What  benefits  accrued  to 
the  conquerors  from  the  three  fires  which  annihilated 
so  vast  a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  riches  of  the 
city  ?  What  a  stock  of  such  things,  as  could  neither 
be  used  nor  transported,  was  maliciously  or  wantonly 
destroyed !  How  much  treasure  was  idly  wasted  in 
gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot!  And  what  precious 
objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the  impa- 
tience or  ignorance  of  the  soldiers,  whose  reward  was 
stolen  by  the  base  industry  of  the  last  of  the  Greeks ! 
These  alone,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  might  derive 
some  profit  from  the  revolution ;  but  the  misery  of 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly  painted  in  the 

*  Villehardouin,  No.  133—135.  Instead  of  400,000,  there  is  a  various  reading 
of  500,000.  The  Venetians  "had  offered  to  take  the  whole  booty,  and  to.  give  400 
marks  to  each  knight,  200  to  each  priest  and  horseman,  and  100  to  each  foot 
soldier ;  they  would  have  been  great  losers  (Le  Beau,  Hist*  du  Bas-Empire,  torn. 
XX.  p.  500.     I  know  not  from  whence). 
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personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  himself.     His  stately   chap. 

palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second  con-  L 

ilagration  ;  and  the  senator,  with  his  family  and 
friends,  found  an  obscure  shelter  in  another  house 
which  he  possessed  near  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
It  was  the  door  of  this  mean  habitation  that  his 
friend  the  Venetian  merchant  guarded  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  soldier,  till  Nicetas  could  save,  by  a  pre- 
cipitate flight,  the  relics  of  his  fortune  and  the  chas- 
tity of  his  daughter.  In  a  cold  wintry  season,  these 
fugitives,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,  departed 
on  foot :  his  wife  was  with  child ;  the  desertion  of 
their  slaves  compelled  them  to  carry  their  baggage 
on  their  own  shoulders  ;  and  their  women,  whom  they 
placed  in  the  centre,  were  exhorted  to  conceal  their 
beauty  with  dirt,  instead  of  adorning  it  with  paint  ^ 
and  jewels.  Every  step  was  exposed  to  insult  and 
danger :  the  threats,  of  the  strangers  were  less  pain- 
ful than  the  taunts  of  the  plebeians,  with  whom  they 
were  now  levelled ;  nor  did  the  exiles  breathe  in 
safety  till  their  mournful  pilgrimage  was  concluded 
at  Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  from  the  capital. 
On  the  way  they  overtook  the  patriarch,  without 
attendance  and  almost  without  apparel,  riding  on 
an  ass.  In  the  mean  while  his  desolate  churches 
were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness  and  party  zeal  of 
the  Latins.  Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal 
dead  secure  from  violation :  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles,  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  rifled  ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  after  six  centuries,  the  corpse  of  Jus- 
tinian was  found  without  any  signs  of  decay  or  putre- 
faction. In  the  streets  the  French  and  Flemings 
clothed  themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes 
and  flowing  head-dresses  of  linen  ;  and  the  coarse 
intemperance  of  their  feasts  *  insulted  the  splendid 

*  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas*s  receipts,  their  favourite  dishes 
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CHAP,  sobriety  of  the  East,  To  expose  the  arms  of  a  people 
^^^'  of  scribes  and  Scholars,  they  affected  to  display  a  pen, 
an  ink-horn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  without  discern- 
ing that  the  instruments  of  science  and  valour  were 
alike  feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  modern 
Greeks. 
Destruction  Their  reputation  and  their  language  encouraged 
sutues.  them,  however,  to  despise  the  ignorance,  and  to  over- 
look the  progress,  of  the  Latins.  In  the  love  of  the 
arts,  the  national  diflPerence  was  still  more  obvious 
and  real ;  the  Greeks  preserved  with  reverence  the 
works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  could  not  imi- 
tate ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints 
and  invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian*.  We  have 
seen  how  the  rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity 
and  despotism  of  the  Imperial  founder ;  in  the  ruins 
of  paganism  some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved  from 
the  axe  ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were  dig- 
nified with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Several  of 
these  are  described  by  Nicetas  t,  in  a  florid  and  af- 
fected style  ;  and,  from  his  descriptions,  I  shall  select 
some  interesting  particulars.  1.  The  victorious  cha- 
rioteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own,  or  the 
public  charge,  and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome : 
they  stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling  round  the 
goal ;  the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude,  and 
judge  of  the  resemblance  ;  and  of  these  figures,  the 
most  perfect  might  have  been  transported  from  the 


were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pease»  and  soup  made  of  garlic  and  sharp 
or  sour  herbs  (p.  382). 

*  Nicetas  was  of  Chonse  in  Phrygia  (the  old  Colossae  of  St.  Paul) :  he  raised 
himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great  logothete ;  beheld 

■    the  fall  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  composed  an  elaborate  history  from  the 

.  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  to  the  reign  of  Henry. 

f  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  contains  this  curious  frag« 
ment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or  shame,  or  rather  careless- 
ness, has  dropt  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  published  by  Fabricius  (Bibliot. 
Grsec  tom.  vi.  p.  405 — 416),  and  immoderately  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Harris  of  Salisbury  (Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  301—312). 
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Olympic  stadium,  2.  The  sphynx,  river-horse,  and  chap. 
crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture  of 
Egypt,  and  the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3.  The 
she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus ;  a  subject 
alike  pleasing  to  the  old  and  the  new  Romans ; 
but  which  could  rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holding  and 
tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons ;  a  domestic  monu- 
ment of  the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to 
a  human  artist,  but  to  the  magic  power  of  the  phi- 
losopher ApoUonius,  who,  by  his  talisman,  delivered 
the  city  from  such  venomous  reptiles.  5.  An  ass, 
and  his  driver ;  which  were  erected  by  Augustus  in 
his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal 
omen  of  the  victory  of  Actium.  6.  An  equestrian 
statue,  which  represented  the  figures  of  Bellerophon 
and  Pegasus ;  and  the  free  attitude  of  the  steed 
seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather  than  on 
the  earth.  7*  A  square  and  lofty  obelisk  of  brass ; 
the  sides  were  embossed  with  a  variety  of  picturesque 
and  rural  scenes :  birds  singing ;  rustics  labouring, 
or  playing  on  their  pipes ;  sheep  bleating ;  lambs 
skipping ;  the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and  fishing  ; 
little  naked  Cupids  laughing,  playing,  and  pelting 
each  other  with  apples ;  and,  on  the  summit,  a  fe- 
male figure  turning  with  the  slightest  breath,  and 
thence  denominated  the  winds^  attendant.  8.  The 
Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
beauty,  the  apple  of  discord.  9»  The  incomparable 
statue  of  Helen  ;  which  is  delineated  by  Nicetas  in 
the  words  of  admiration  and  love :  her  well-turned 
feet,  snowy  iirms,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swim- 
ming eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  the  harmony  of  her 
shape,  the  lightness  of  her  drapery,  and  her  flowing 
locks  that  waved  in  the  wind :  a  beauty  that  might 
have  moved  her  Barbarian  destroyers  to  pity  and  re- 
morse.    10.  The  manly  or  divine  form  of  Hercules, 
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CHAP,    as  he  was  restored   to  life  by  the  master-hand  of 

^ 1_  Lysippus  ;  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was 

equal  to  the  waist,  his  leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  com- 
mon man ;  his  chest  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his 
limbs  strong  and  muscular,  his  hair  curled,  his  aspect 
commanding.  Without  his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club, 
his  lion's  skin  carelessly  thrown  over  him,  he  was 
seated  on  an  osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and  sup- 
porting his  elbow,  his  head  reclining  on  his  left 
hand,  his  countenance  indignant  and  pensive,  11,  A 
colossal  statue  of  Juno,  which  had  once  adorned 
her  temple  of  Samos ;  the  enormous  head  by  four 
yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn  to  the  palace. 
12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  representing  with  admirable  spirit 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial  maid. 
Before  we  accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark, 
that  this  Pallas  was  destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by 
the  fear  and  superstition  of  the  Greeks  themselves. 
The  other  statues  of  brass  which  I  have  enumerated 
were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling  avarice  of 
the  crusaders :  the  cost  and  labour  were  consumed 
in  a  moment ;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  in 
smoke ;  and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined 
into  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze 
is  not  the  most  durable  of  monuments:  from  the 
marble  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Latins 
might  turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt*;  but  unless 

*  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360.  Fabric,  p.  408),  the  Latins 
are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  6<  th  xaKu  aysg^^ot  (ia^Ba^'n,  and  their 
avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Yet  the  Venetians  had  the  merit  of  re- 
moving four  bronze  horses  from  Constantinople  to  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  (Saouto, 
Vite  del  Dogi,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xxii.  p.  534). 

These  celebrated  horses  continued  during  a  period  of  near  six  centuries  to  be 
the  object  of  admiration  at  Venice ;  but,  in  the  year  1797,  they  were  removed  by 
Bonaparte,  and  placed  by  his  orders  on  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Carousel  at 
Paris.  Tliey  remained  in  that  situation  till  the  year  1815,  when  Paris  being 
taken  by  the  English  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  these 
masterpieces  of  sculpture  were  restored  to  Venice,  and  were  once  more  placed 
over  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  Su  Mark.^i— TAe  Editor. 
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they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  chap. 
useless  stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals.  Of  ^^^' 
the  writings  of  antiquity,  many  that  still  existed  in 
the  twelfth  centuiy  are  now  lost.  But  the  pilgrims 
were  not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport  the  volumes 
of  an  unknown  tongue :  the  perishable  substance  of 
paper  or  parchment  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
multiplicity  of  copies ;  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  without 
computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear 
over  the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fire 
of  Constantinople  *• 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modern  history,  which  illus- 
trates the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins ;  but  which  has  fallen  somewhat 
late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio,  the  son  of  the  compiler  of  voyages,  was  di- 
rected by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  write  the  history  of  the  conquest ;  and  this  order, 
which  he  received  in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature  age,"  by  an  elegant  Latin 
work,  De  Bello  Constantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comnenis  per  Gallos  et 
Venetos  restitutis  (Venet.  1635,  in  folio).  Ramusio,  or  Rhamnusus,  trtnscribes 
and  translates,  sequitur  ad  anguem,  a  MS.  of  Villehardouin,  which  he  possessed; 
but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek  and  Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the  fleet,  the  names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who 
commanded  the  galleys  of  the  repuUic,  and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantaleon 
Barbus  to  th^  choice  of  the  doge  for  emperor. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

Partition  of  the  Empire  hy  the  French  cmd  Venetians, — 
Five  Latin  Emperors  of  the  Houses  of  Flanders  and 
Courtenay, — Their  Wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks, — Weakness  and  Poverty  qftlie  Latin  Empire.''^ 
Recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks. 

^AP.        After  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the  French 

and  Venetians,    confident    of  justice   and   victory, 

Seem "eror  ^S^^^^  *^  dividc  and  rcgulatc  their  future  posses- 
Baldwin  i.   sions'*^.     It  was   stipulated  by  treaty,  that  twelve 
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May9— 16.  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  should  be  nominated; 
that  a  majority  should  choose  the  emperor  of  the 
East*;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision 
of  chance  should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate. 
To  him,  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Byzantine  throne,  they  assigned  the  two  palaces  of 
Boucoleon  and  Blachemse,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Greek  monarchy.  It  was  defined  that  the  three  re- 
maining portions  should  be  equally  shared  between 
the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France ; 
that  each  feudatory,  with  an  honourable  exception 
for  the  doge,  should  acknowledge  and  perform  the 
duties  of  homage  and  military  service  to  the  supreme 
head  of  the  empire ;  that  the  nation  which  gave  an 
emperor  should  resign  to  their  brethren  the  choice 
of  a  patriarch;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever 
might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
should  devote  another  year  to  the  conquest  and  de- 
fence of  the  Greek  provinces.     After  the  conquest 

*  See  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  chronicle  of  Andrew 
Dandolo,  p.  326 — 330,  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Villehardouin,  No.  136— 
140,  with  Ducange  in  his  Observations,  and  the  1st  book  of  his  Histoire  deCon- 
stantinople  sous  PEmpire  des  Frangois. 
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of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  the  treaty  was  con-    chap. 
finned  and  executed ;  and  the  first  and  most  im-    ^^^^' 
portant  step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.     The 
six  electors  of  the  French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics, 
the  abbot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in 
Palestine,  and  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  Bethlehem,  the  last  of  whom  exercised 
in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope's  legate:  their  pro- 
fession and   knowledge   were   respectable ;    and   as 
they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best  quali- 
fied to  be  the  authors  of  the  choice.     The  six  Vene- 
tians were  the  principal  servants  of  the  state,  and  in 
this  list  the  noble  families  of  Querini  and  Contarini 
are  still  proud   to   discover   their  ancestors.     The 
twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  and 
proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.     A  just  impulse 
of  respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown 
the  virtues  of  the  doge:   his  wisdom  had  inspired 
their   enterprise ;    and   the   most   youthful  knights 
might  envy  and  applaud  the  exploits  of  blindness 
and  age.     But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was  devoid  of 
all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had 
been  judged  worthy  to  reign.     His  nomination  was 
over-ruled  by  the  Venetians  themselves ;  his  coun- 
trymen, and  perhaps  his  friends,  represented,  with 
the  eloquence    of  truth,   the  mischiefs  that  might 
arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  common  cause, 
from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  characters,  of 
the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  emperor  of 
the  East.     The  exclusion  of  the  doge  left  room  for 
the  more  equal  merits  of  Boniface  and  Baldwin  j  and 
at  their  names  all  meaner  candidates  respectfully 
withdrew.     The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  recom- 
mended by  his  mature  age  and  fair  reputation,  by 
the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Greeks  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mistress 
of  the  sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  a  petty 
lord  at  the  foot  of  the   Alps.     But  the  count  of 


ti 
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eHAP.  Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and  warlike 
^  ^  '  people ;  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and  chaste ;  in  the 
prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age  ;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and 
barons  who  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  foreigner.  Without  the.  chapel,  these 
barons,  with  the  doge  and  marquis  at  their  head,  ex- 
pected the  decision  of  the  twelve  electors.  It  was 
announced  by  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues ;  "Ye  have  sworn  to  obey  the 
"  prince  whom  we  should  choose :  by  our  unanimous 
suffrage,  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault 
is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the  emperor  of  the 
East.*'  He  was  saluted  with  loud  applause,  and 
the  proclamation  was  re-echoed  through  the  city  by 
the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the  trembling  adulation  of 
the  Greeks.  Boniface  was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  his  rival,  and  to  raise  him  on  the  buckler ;  and 
Baldwin  was  transported  to  the  cathedral,  and  so- 
lemnly invested  with  the  purple  buskins.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the  legate,  in 
the  vacancy  of  a  patriarch  ;  but  the  Venetian  clergy 
soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia,  seated  Thomas 
Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  employed 
every  art  to  perpetuate  in  their  own  nation  the 
honours  and  benefices  of  the  Greek  church.  Without 
delay  the  successor  of  Constantine  instructed  Pales- 
tine, France,  and  Rome  of  this  memorable  revolution. 
To  Palestine  he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  chain  of  the  harbour  * ;  and 
adopted,  from  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or 
customs  best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  con- 
quest  in  the  East.  In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of 
France  are  encouraged  to  swell  that  colony,  and  to 
secure  that  conquest,  to  people  a  magnificent  city 

♦  Nicetas,  p.  363. 
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and  a  fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the  labours  chap. 
both  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  ^^^  ' 
the  Roman  pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority 
in  the  East ;  invites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek 
schism  by  his  presence  in  a  general  council ;  and 
implores  his  blessing  and  forgiveness  for  the  disobe- 
dient pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  are  blended 
in  the  answer  of  Innocent  *.  In  the  subversion  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man, 
and  adores  the  providence  of  God :  the  conquerors 
will  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  their  future  con- 
duct ;  the  validity  of  their  treaty  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  St.  Peter ;  but  he  inculcates  their  most 
sacred  duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordination  of 
obedience  and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy 
to  the  pope. 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces,  the  share  Division  of 
of  the  Venetians  was  more  ample  than  that  of  the 
Latin  emperor.  No  more  than  one  fourth  was  ap- 
propriated to  his  domain ;  a  clear  moiety  of  the  re* 
mainder  was  reserved  for  Venice ;  and  the  other 
moiety  was  distributed  among  the  adventurers  of 
France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dandolo 
was  proclaimed  despot  of  Romania,  and  invested 
after  the  Greek  fashion  with  the  purple  buskins. 
He  ended  ^t  Constantinople  his  long  and  glorious 
life  ;  and  if  the,  prerogative  was  personal,  the  title 
was  used  by  his  successors  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  singular  though  true 
addition  of  lords  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was 
seldom  permitted  to  depart  from  the  helm  of  the  re* 

*  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  most  important  of  these 
epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols,  in  folio,  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze) 
ve  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  1. 
c.  94—105. 
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ciTAP.  public  J  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  bailj  or 
'  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the 
colony  of  Venetians ;  they  possessed  three  of  the 
eight  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  his  independent  tri- 
bunal was  composed  of  six  judges,  four  counsellors, 
two  chamberlains,  two  fiscal  advocates,  and  a  con- 
stable. Their  long  experience  of  the  Eastern  trade 
enabled  them  to  select  their  portion  with  discern- 
ment :  they  had  rashly  accepted  the  dominion  and 
defence  of  Adrianople  ;  but  it  was  the  more  rea- 
sonable aim  of  their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of  fac- 
tories, and  cities,  and  islands,  along  the  maritime 
coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ragusa  to  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  labour  and 
cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their 
treasury  ;  they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, adopted  a  feudal  system,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  homage  of  their  nobles  *,  for  the  pos- 
sessions which  these  private  vassals  undertook  to  re- 
duce and  maintain.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  family 
of  Sanut  acquired  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  which  in- 
volved the  gi'eatest  part  of  the  Archipelago.  For 
the  price  of  ten  thousand  maiics,  the  republic  pur- 
chased of  the  marquis  of  M pntferrat  the  fertile  island 
of  Crete,  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins  of  a  hundred 
cities ;  but  its  improvement  was'  stinted  by  the  proud 
and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  the  wisest 
senators  would  confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was 
the  treasury  of  St.  Mark.  In  the  moiety  of  the  ad- 
venturers, the  marquis  Boniface  might  claim  the  most 
liberal  reward ;  and,  besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne  was  compensated  by  the 
royal  litle  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont. 
But  he  prudently  exchanged  that  distant  and  diflScult 

*  Ducai^e  (Hist  da  C.  P.  ii.  6.)  has  marked  the  conqoetti  nade  by  the  ttato 
or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  Candia,  Ccirfu,  Cepbalonia,  ZaBCa^  Kaxoi, 
Paros,  Melos,  Androt,  Myconej  Scyro,  Cea,  and  Lemnot. 
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conquest  for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  or  Mace-  chap. 
donia,  twelve  days*  journey  from  the  coital,  where  ^^'^^' 
he  might  be  supported  by  the  neighbouring  powers 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Hungary.  His 
progress  waa  hailed  by  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  ac- 
clamations of  the  ni^ves ;  and  Greece,  the  proper 
and  ancient  Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  con- 
queror*, who  trod  with  indifference  that  classic 
ground.  He  viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties 
of  the  valley  of  Tempe ;  traversed  with  a  cautious 
step  the  straits  of  Thermopylae ;  occupied  the  un- 
knowjn  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos  ;  and 
assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and  Napoli  t, 
which  resisted  his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims  were  regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  sub- 
sequent exchange  ;  and  they  abused,  with  intem- 
perate joy,  the  triumph  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  a  great  pei^Ie.  After  a  minute  survey  of  the  pro- 
vinces, they  weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  re- 
venue of  ^ach  district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  the  ample  or  scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  soldiers  and  horses.  Their  presumption  claimed 
and  divided  the  long-lost  dependencies  of  the  Roman 
jc^re  :  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  through  their 
imaginary  realms ;  and  happy  was  the  warrior  who 
drew  for  his  prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan 
of  Iconium.  I  shall  not  descend  to  the  pedigree  of 
families  and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I  wish  to 
specify  that  the  counts  of  Blois  and  St.  Pol  were  in- 
vested with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the  lordship  of 
Demotica ;  the  principal  fiefs  were  held  by  the  ser- 
vice of  constable,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  butler, 
and  chief  cook ;  and  our  historian,  Jeffrey  of  Ville- 

♦  Villehardouin  (No.  159,.  160.  173—177.)  and  Nicetas  (p.  387—394.)  de- 
teribe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface. 

f  Napoli  di  Romania,  orNauplia,  the  ancient  seaport  of  Argot,  is  still  a  plaqe 
of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  with  a  good  harbour 
(Qmndicr'ft  Txovab  iato  Greece^  p.  227). 
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CHAP,    hardouin,  obtained  a  fair  establishment  on  the  banks 
^^'^^:    of  the  Hebrus,  and  united  the  double  office  of  mair- 
shal  of  Champagne  and  Romania.     At  the  head  of 
his  knights  and  archers,   each  baron   mounted  on 
horseback  to  secure  the  possession  of  his  share,  and 
•their  first  efforts  were  generally,  successful.     But  the 
public  force  was  weakened  by  their  dispersion  ;  and 
a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise  under  a  law,   and 
among    men,    whose  sole  umpire   was   the   sword. 
Within  three  months  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Thessalo- 
nica  drew  their  hostile  followers  into  the  field  ;^  they 
were  reconciled  by  the  authority  of  the  doge,  the 
advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the  finn  freedom  of  their 
peers. 
Revolt  of        Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at  Constantinople, 
A.D.  1204,  still  asserted  the  title  of  emperor;  and  the  subjects 
^^'  of  their  fallen  throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the 

misfortunes  of  the  elder  Alexius,  or  excited  to  re- 
venge by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufle.  A  domestic  alli- 
ance, a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  the 
merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a 
nephew,  induced  the  more  recent  u^surper  to  unite 
with  the  former  the  relics  of  his  power.  Mourzoufle 
was  received  with  smiles  and  honours  in  the  camp  of 
his  father  Alexius  ;  but  the  wicked  can  never  love, 
and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow  criminals:  he 
was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped 
of  his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wander 
an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who  with 
more  propriety  could  hate,  and  with  more  justice 
could  punish,  the  assassin  of  the  emperor  Isaac  and 
his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by  fear  or  remorse, 
was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized  by  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after  an  open 
trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His  judges  debated 
the  mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe,  the  wheel,  or  the 
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stake ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mourzoufle  *  should  chap. 
ascend  the  Theodosian  column,  a  pillar  of  white  ^^^^^ 
marble  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  height. 
From  the  summit  he  was  cast  down  headlong,  and 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the  presence  of 
innumerable  spectatorat  who  filled  the  forum  of  Taurus, 
and  admired  the  accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction, 
which  was  explained  by  this  singular  event.  The 
fate  of  Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the 
marquis  a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of 
the  Romans;  but  he  had  not  much  to  applaud  his 
fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  exile 
were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the  national 
calamity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero 
who  continued  the  succession,  and  restored  the  throne, 
of  the  Greek  princes  t.  The  valour  of  Theodore  Theodore 
Lascaris  was  signalised  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constan- emj^wof 
tinople.  After  the  flight  of  Mourzoufle,  when  the  ^\^  ^^^ 
Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he  offered  himself  as  —12^2. 
their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people :  and  his 
ambition,  which  might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly 
brave.  Could  he  have  infused  a  soul  into  the  muU 
titude,  they  might  have  crushed  the  strangers  under 
their  feet :  their  abject  despair  refused  his  aid,  and 
Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in 
Anatolia,  beyond  the  immediate  view  and  pursuit  of 
the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot, 
and  afterwards  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard 
the  bolder  spirits,  who  were  fortified  against  slavery 
by  the  contempt  of  life  ;  and  as  every  means  was 
lawful  for  the  public  safety,  implored  without  scruple 
the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultan.      Nice,  where 

♦  See  the  fate  of  Mourzoufle,  in  Nicetas  (p.  393),  Villehardouin  (No.  141—,. 
145.  163),  and  Guntherus  (c.  20,  31). 

•f-  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  which  Nicetas  saw  the 
origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope),  are  learnedly  explored,  and  clearly  repre- 
sented, in  the  Famili«  Byzantinae  of  Ducange. 
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CHAP.  Theodore  established  his  residence,  Prusa  and  Phila- 
^^^^'  delphia.  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  their  gates  to 
their  deliverer ;  he  derived  strength  and  reputation 
from  his  victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats :  and 
the  successor  of  Constantine  preserved  a  fragment  of 
the  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Maeander  to  the 
suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Constan- 
Indem^^'^  tiuoplc.  Auothcr  portion,  distant  and  obscure,  was 
perors  of  posscsscd  by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son  of 
the  virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  An- 
dronicus.  His  name  was  Alexius  f  and  the  epithet 
of  great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his  stature,  rather 
than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  indulgence  of  the  An- 
geli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or  duke  of  Trebi- 
zond ;  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revolution 
independence;  and  without  changing  his  title,  he 
reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  His  nameless  son  and 
successor  is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the  sultan, 
whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lances ;  that 
Comneni&n  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of  Tre- 
bizond,  and  the  title  of  Emperor  was  first  assumed 
by  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  grandson  of  Alexius. 
JfV»rS?*'  In  the  West,  a  third  fragment  was  saved  from  the 
common  shipwreck  by  Michael,  a  bastard  of  the  house 
of  Angeli,  who,  before  the  revolution,  had  been 
known  as  a  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel.  His 
flight  from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  Boniface  secured 
his  freedom ;  by  his  marriage  with  the  governor's 
daughter,  he  commanded  the  important  place  of 
Durazzo,  assumed  the  title  of  despot,  and  founded  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  principality  in  Epirus,  iEtolia, 
and  Thessaly,  which  have  ever  been  peopled  by  a 
warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  oflFered  their 
service  to  their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the 
haughty  Latins  from  all  civil  andj military  honours, 
as  a  nation  born  to  tremble  and  obey.     Their  re- 
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sentment  prompted  them  to  show  that  they  might  chap. 
have  been  useful  friends,  since  they  could  be  dan-  ^^^^' 
gerous  enemies ;  their  nerves  were  braced  by  ad- 
versity ;  whatever  was  learned  or  holy,  whatever  was 
noble  or  valiant,  rolled  away  into  the  independent 
states  of  Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice ;  and  a  single 
patrician  is  marked  by  the  ambiguous  praise  of  at- 
tachment and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar 
herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly 
submitted  to  a  mild  and  regular  sei^vitude ;  and  the 
transient  disorders  of  war  would  have  been  obliterated 
by  some  years  of  industry  and  peace.  But  peace  was 
banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in  the  disorders 
of  the  feudal  system.  The  Roman  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, if  they  were  endowed  with  abilities,  were 
armed  with  power  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects : 
their  laws  were  wise,  and  their  administration  was 
simple.  The  Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular 
prince,  the  chief,  and  often  the  servant,  of  his  li- 
centious confederates :  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  from 
a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held  and  ruled  by  the 
sword  of  the  barons :  and  their  discord,  poverty,  and 
ignorance,  extended  their  ramifications  of  tyranny  to 
the  most  sequestered  villages.  The  Greeks  were  op- 
pressed by  the  double  weight  of  the  priest,  who  was 
invested  with  temporal  power,  and  of  the  soldier, 
who  was  inflamed  by  fanatic  hatred  ;  and  the  insu- 
perable bar  of  religion  and  language  for  ever  sepa- 
rated the  stranger  and  the  native.  *  As  long  as  the 
crusaders  were  united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory 
of  their  conquest,  and  the  teiTor  of  their  arms,  im- 
posed silence  on  the  captive  land ;  their  dispersion 
betrayed  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  and  the 
defects  of  their  discipline;  and  some  failures  and 
mischances  revealed  the  secret,  that  they  were  not 
invincible.  As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their 
hatred  increased.    They  murmured  j  they  conspired ; 
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CHAP,    and  before  a  year  of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  im- 
'    plored,  or  accepted,  the  succour  of  a  Barbarian,  whose 
power  they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude  they  trusted*.. 
The  Bui-         The  Latin   conquerors  had  been  saluted  with  a 
A.D°i^o5.  solemn  and  early  embassy  from  John,  or  Joannice,  or 
Calo-John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Walachians.     He  deemed  himself  their  brother,  as 
the  votary  of  the  Roman  pontiflF,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  regal  title  and  a  holy  banner ;  and  iu 
the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy,   he  might 
aspire  to  the  name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice. 
But  Calo-John  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  count 
of  Flanders  had  assumed  the  pcnofip  and  pride  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine  ;  and  his  ambassadors  were 
dismissed  with  a  haughty  message,  that  the  rebel 
must  deserve  a  pardon,  by  touching  with  his  forehead 
the  footstool  of  the  Imperial  throne.    His  resentment 
would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood  ;  his 
cooler  policy  watched  the  rising  discontent  of  the 
Greeks ;  affected  a  tender  concern  for  their  suffer- 
ings;   and  promised,  that  their  first  struggles  for 
freedom  should  be  supported  by  his  person  and  king- 
dom.    The  conspiracy  was  propagated  by  national 
hatred,  the  firmest  band  of  association  and  secrecy : 
the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheath  their  daggers  in 
the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers ;  but  the  exe- 
cution was  prudently  delayed,  till  Henry,  the  empe- 
ror's brother,  had  transported  the  flower  of  his  troops 
beyond   the  Hellespont.     Most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Thrace  were  true  to  the  moment  and  the 
signal :  and  the  Latins,  without  arms  or  suspicion, 
were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge  of 
their  slaves.     From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the 
massacre,  the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St* 

*  I  here  begin  to  use  with  freedom  and  confidence  the  eight  books  of  the  His- 
toire  de  C.  P.  sous  I'Empire  des  Fran(jois,  which  Ducange  has  given  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Villehardouln ;  and  which,  in  a  barbarous  style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an 
original  and  classic  work. 
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Pol  escaped  to  Adrianople  ;  but  the  French  and  Ve-  chap. 
netians,  who  occupied  that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  ^^^^' 
by  the  furious  multitude;  the  garrisons  that  could 
effect  their  retreat  fell  back  on  each  other  towards  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  fortresses,  that  separately  stood 
against  the  rebels,  were  ignorant  of  each  other*s  and  of 
their  sovereign's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame  and  fear  an- 
nounced the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  their  Bulgarian  ally ;  and  Calo-John,  not 
depending  on  the  forces  of  his  own  kingdom,  had 
drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness  a  body  of  four- 
teen thousand  Comans,  who  drank,  as  it  was  said, 
the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  sacrificed  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  altars  of  their  gods*. 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the 
emperor  despatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  count 
Henry  and  his  troops ;  and  had  Baldwin  expected 
the  return  of  his  gallant  brother,  with  a  supply  of 
twenty  thousand  Armenians,  he  might  have  encoun- 
tered the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and  a  decisive 
superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cow- 
ardice ;  and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  knights,  and  their  train  of  archers  and 
Serjeants.  The  marshal,  who  dissuaded  and  obeyed, 
led  the  vanguard  in  their  march  to  Adrianople ;  the 
main  body  was  commanded  by  the  count  of  Blois ; 
the  aged  doge  of  Venice  followed  with  the  rear ;  and 
their  scanty  numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides 
by  the  fugitive  Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege 
the  rebels  of  Adrianople.  But  the  Latins  were  soon 
interrupted  and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Comans,  who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their 
imperfect  lines :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 

♦  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamped  in  the  xjith 
and  ziiith  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The  greater  part  were  pagans,  but 
some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole  hprde  was  converted  to  Christianity  (A.D. 
1370)  by  Lewis  king  of  Hungary. 
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CHAP,   marshal  of  Romania,  that,  on  the  trumpet's  sound, 
^^^^    the  cavalry  should  mount  and  form  ;  but  that  none, 
under  pain  of  death,  should  abandon  themselves  to  a 
desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit.     This  wise  injunc- 
tion was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blois,  who 
involved  the  emperor  in  his  rashness  and  ruin.     The 
Comans,  of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school,  fled  before 
their  first  charge  ;  but  after  a  career  of  two  leagues, 
when  the  knights  and  their  horses  were  almost  breath- 
less, they  suddenly  turned,  rallied,  and  encompassed 
Defeat  and  the  hcavy  squadrous  of  the  Franks.     The  count  was 
Bddwm,  °   slain  on  the  field  ;  the  emperor  was  made  prisoner  ; 

a' rii  15°^'  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  refused 
to  yield,  their  personal  bravery  made  a  poor  atone- 
ment for  their  ignorance,  or  neglect,  of  the  duties  of 
a  general. 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bul- 
garian advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve 
the  destruction  of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably 
have  been  destroyed,  if  the  marshal  of  Romania  had 
not  displayed  a  cool  courage  and  consummate  skill : 
uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  uncommon  in  those 
times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather  than  a  science. 

Retreat  of  His  gricf  and  fcars  were  poured  into  the  firm  and 
faithful  bosom  of  the  doge  ;  but  in  the  camp  he  dif- 
fused an  assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be 
realized  by  the  general  belief.  All  day  he  maintained 
his  perilous  station  between  the  city  and  the  Barbarians : 
Villehardouin  decamped  in  silence,  at  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of  three  days  would 
have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon  and  the  ten 
thousand.  In  the  rear  the  marshal  supported  the 
weight  of  the  pursuit ;  in  the  front  he  moderated  the 
impatience  of  the  fugitives ;  and  wherever  the  Co- 
mans  approached,  they  were  repelled  by  a  line  of  im- 
penetrable spears.  On  the  third  day,  the  weary 
troops  beheld  the  sea,  the  solitary  town  of  Rodosto, 
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and  their  friends,  who  had  landed  from  the  Asiatic  chap. 
shore.  They  embraced,  they  wept ;  but  they  united  ___!.. 
their  arms  and  councils ;  and,  in  his  brother's  absence, 
count  Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at 
once  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity*.  If  the 
Comans  withdrew  from  the  summer  heats,  seven 
thousand  Latins,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  deserted 
Constantinople,  their  brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some 
partial  success  was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium ; 
and  of  the  Imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than 
the  capital,  with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on 
the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bul- 
garia was  resistless  and  inexorable ;  and  Calo-John 
respectfully  eluded  the  demands  of  the  Pope,  who 
conjured  his  new  proselyte  to  restore  peace  and  the 
emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of 
Baldwin  was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man :  JJ|^^[^* 
that  prince  died  in  prison ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
^ath  is  variously  related  by  ignorance  and  credulity. 
The  lovers  of  a  tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
that  the  royal  captive  was  tempted  by  the  amorous 
queen  of  the  Bulgarians ;  that  his  chaste  refusal  ex- 
posed him  to  the  falsehood  of  a  woman  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  savage ;  that  his  h^nds  and  feet  were  severed 
from  his  body;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast 
among  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  horses ;  and  that  he 
breathed  three  days  before  he  was  devoured  by  the 
birds  of  prey.  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a 
wood  of  the  Netherlands,  a  hermit  announced  him- 
self as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  lawful  sovereign  of  Flanders.  He  related 
the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his 
penance,  among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to 

*  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Villehardoain  and  Mfcetas 
(p.  386—416) :  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange  in  hb  observatioiM) 
and  td  Ibe  end  of  his  first  book. 
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CHAP,    rebel ;  and,  in  the  first  transport,  Flanders  acknow- 
^'    ledged  her  long-lost  sovereign.     A  short  examina- 


tion before  the  French  court  detected  the  impostor, 
who  was  punished  with  an  ignominious  death :  but. 
the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleasing  error; 
and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the  gravest  hi- 
storians of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the  life  of  an 
unfortunate  father. 
Reign  and        In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  established  for 

ch&rftcter  of 

Henry,  the  cxchangc  or  ransom  of  prisoners ;  and  if  their 
Aiig.  20— '  captivity  be  prolonged,  their  condition  is  known,  and 
A.D.  1216,  they  are  treated  according  to  their  rank  with  hu- 
manity or  honour.  But  the  savage  Bulgarian  was  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  of  war ;  his  prisons  were  involved 
in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  above  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would 
consent  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His  mode- 
ration was  applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare 
and  inimitable  virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious 
ambition  was  eager  to  seize  or  anticipate  the  moment 
of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  succession,  the  guardian 
both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was  gradually  defined 
and  confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies  of  Europe. 
In  the  support  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Henry  was 
gradually  left  without  an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of 
the  crusade  retired  from  the  world  or  from  the  war. 
The  doge  of  Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the 
fulness  of  years  and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  The 
marquis  of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recalled  from  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin  and 
the  defence  of  Thessalonica.  Some  nice  disputes  of 
feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  between  the  emperor  and  the  king : 
they  were  firmly  united  by  mutual  esteem  and  the 
common  danger ;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the 
nuptial  of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian 
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prince.  He  soon  deplored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  chap. 
father.  At  the  persuasion  of  some  faithful  Greeks,  ^^^^ 
Boniface  made  a  bold  and  successful  inroad  among 
the  hills  of  Rhodope  :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on  his  ap- 
proach; they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat.  On 
the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  attacked,  without 
waiting  for  any  defensive  armour,  he  leaped  on  horse- 
back, couched  his  lance,  and  drove  the  enemies  before 
him ;  but  in  the  rash  pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a 
mortal  wound ;  and  the  head  of  the  king  of  Thessa- 
lonica  was  presented  to  Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the 
honours,  without  the  merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here, 
at  this  melancholy  event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of 
Jefirey  of  Villehardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire  * ; 
and  if  he  still  exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal 
of  Romania,  his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  character  of  Henry  was  not  unequal  to 
his  arduous  situation :  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the 
fame  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander ; 
and  his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuous  bro- 
ther. In  the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe,  he  was  ever  the  fore- 
most on  shipboard  or  on  horseback ;  and  though  he 
cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  Ihe  . 
drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by  his  example  to 
save  and  to  second  their  fearless  emperor.  But  such 
efforts,  and  some  supplies  of  men  and  money  from 
France,  were  of  less  avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty, 
and  death  of  their  most  formidable  adversary.  When 
the  despair  of  the  Greek  subjects  invited  Calo-John 
as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he  would  protect 
their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws :  they  were  soon 
taught  to  compare  the  degrees  of  national  ferocity, 

•  Villehardouin,  No  257.    ^  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable  conclusion, 
where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  liistory,  and  the  rich   illustrations  of  Du- 
cange.     The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from  Henry^s  two  epistles   to    . 
Innocent  III.    (Gesta,  c.  106,  107). 
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CHAP,  tod  to  execrate  the  savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer 
^^^^  dissembled  his  intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of 
demolishing  the  cities,  and  of  transplanting  the  in- 
habitants beyond  the  Danube.  Many  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Thrace  were  already  evacuated ;  a  heap  of 
ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a  similar 
calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople,  by 
the  first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of 
grief  and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry ;  the 
emperor  alone  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and 
trust  them.  No  more  than  four  hundred  knights,  with 
their  Serjeants  and  archers,  could  be  assembled  under 
his  banner ;  and  with  this  slender  force  he  fought  and 
repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides  his  infantry, 
was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In  this  ex- 
pediticm,  Henry  felt  the  difference  between  a  hostile 
and  a  friendly  country;  the  remaining  cities  were 
preserved  by  his  arms ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame 
and  lioiss,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prey.  The 
siege  of  Thessalonica  was  the  last  of  the  evils  which 
Calo-John  inflicted  or  suffered :  he  was  stabbed  in 
the  night  in  his  tent ;  and  the  geneml,  perhaps  the 
assasssin,  who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood, 
ascribed  the  blow  with  general  applause  to  the  lance 
of  St.  Demetrius.  After  several  victories,  the  pru- 
dimpe  of  Henry  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  successor  of  the  tyrant,  and  with  the  Greek  princes 
of  Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful 
limits,  an  ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for  himself 
and  his  feudatories ;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only 
ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity  and 
peace«  Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and 
Boniface,  he  freely  intrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state  and  army  :  and  his  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  and  practice  was  the  more  season- 
able, as  the  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus  had  already 
learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  mercenary  valour 
of  the  Latins.    It  was  the  aim  of  Henry  to  unite  and 
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reward  his  deserving  subjects  of  every  nation  and  chap. 
language ;  but  he  appeared  less  solicitous  to  accom-  ^^^^. 
plish  the  impracticable  union  of  the  two  churches. 
Pelagius,  the  pope's  legate,  who  acted  as  the  sove- 
reign of  Constantinople,  had  interdicted  the  worship 
of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly  imposed  a  blind  obedience 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  As  the  weaker  party,  they 
pleaded  the  duties  of  conscience,  and  implored  the 
rights  of  toleration  :  "  Our  bodies,**  they  said,  "  are 
"  Caesar's,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  God.**  The 
persecution  was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince 
was  poisoned  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must  en- 
tertain a  contemptible  idea  of  the  sense  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind.  His  valour  was  a  vulgar  attribute, 
vrhich  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights ;  but 
Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose,  in 
a  superstitious  age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  he  presumed  to  place 
his  throne  on  the  rfght  hand  of  the  patriarch ;  and 
this  presumption  excited  the  sharpest  censure  of  pope 
Innocent  the  third.  By  a  salutary  edict,  one  of  the 
first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mortmain,  he  prohibited' 
the  alienation  of  fiefs  *. 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  Peter  of 
defence  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  fmpero"*^f 
his  friend  Boniface.     In  the  two  first  emperors  of  9°"»^*"- 
Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flan-  a.d.  I'air, 

A         *1    £\ 

ders  was  extinct.  But  their  sister  Yolande  was  the  ^"  ' 
wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
progeny  ;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married  An- 
drew king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  champon  of 
the  cross.  By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine  throne, 
the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquired  the  forces 
of  a  neighbouring  and  warlike  kingdom  ;  but  the  pru- 

*  Seethe  reign  of  Hen&t,  in  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  35->'41. 1.  ii. 
e.  1— 22}»  ^ho  IS  much  indebted  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Fopes. 
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CHAP,    dent  Andrew  revered  the  laws  of  succession  j  and  the 
^princess  Yolande,  with  her  husband  Peter  of  Cour- 
tenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was  invited  by  the  Latins 
to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East,     The  royal  birth 
of  his  father,  the  noble  origin  of  his  mother,  recom- 
mended to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  cousin  of 
their  king.     His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions 
were  ample,  and,  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois,  the  soldiers  had  been:  abundantly  satisfied 
of  his  valour.    Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of 
a  French  emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  but  prudence 
must  pity,  rather  than  envy,  his   treacherous  and 
imaginary  greatness.     To  assert  and  adorn  his  title, 
he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  best  of  his 
patrimony.     By  these  expedients,  the  liberality  of 
his  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national 
spirit  of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  five 
thousand  five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers.     After 
some  hesitation,  pope  Honorius  the  third  was  per- 
suaded to  crown  the  successor  of  Constantine :  but 
he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  church  without  the 
walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow  any 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire.     The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport 
Peter  and  his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
empress,  with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine 
palace  ;  but  they  required,  as  the  price  of  their  ser- 
vice, that  he  should  recover  Durazzo  from  the  despot 
of  Epirus.    Michael  Angelus,  or  Comnenus,  the  first 
of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  the  succession  of  his 
power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legitimate  bro- 
ther, who  already  threatened  and  invaded  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  Latins.  After  discharging  his  debt 
by  a  fruitless  assault,  the  emperor  raised  the  siege  to 
prosecute  a  long  and  perilous  journey  over  land  from 
Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.     He  was  soon  lost  in  the 
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mountains  of  Epirus  :  the  passes  were  fortified ;  his    chap. 

provisions  exhausted :  he  was  delayed  and  deceived .^ 

by  a  treacherous  negotiation;  and,  after  Peter  ofHiscap- 
Courtenay  and  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  death, 
in  a  banquet,  the  French  troops,  without  leaders  or^j^'j^f^^ 
hopes,  were  eager  to  exchange  their  arms  for  the  de- 
lusive promise  of  mercy  and  bread.  The  Vatican  thun- 
dered ;  and  Theodore  was  threatened  with  the  venge- 
ance of  earth  and  heaven ;  but  the  captive  emperor 
and  his  soldiers  were  forgotten,  and  the  reproaches  of 
the  pope  are  confined  tothe  imprisonment  of  his  legate. 
No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
priest,  and  a  promise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  he 
pardoned  and  protected  the  despot  of  Epirus.  His 
peremptory  commands  suspended  the  ardour  of  the 
Venetians  and  the  king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  natural  or  untimely  death  that  Peter  of  Cour- 
tenay  was  released  from  his  hopeless  captivity  ''"• 

The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  Robert 
of  the  lawful  sovereign,  of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  oS^tan-^^ 
delayed  the  proclamation  of  a  new  emperor.     Before  tinopie, 
her  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  de-  — 12'28. 
livered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Baldwin,  the  last 
and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Con- 
$$tantinople.     His  birth  endeared  him  to  the  barons 
of  Romania ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  prolonged 
the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  super- 
seded by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren.     The  first 
of  these,  Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his 
mother  the  inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to 
prefer  the  substance  of  a  marquisate  to  the  shadow 
of  an  empire  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  Robert,  the  second 
of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.     Warned  by  his  father's 
mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow  and  secure  journey 

*  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1, 
lie.  22— 28). 
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CHAP,  through  Germany  and  along  the  Danube  :  a  passage 
^^^^'  was  opened  by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  king  of 
Hungary  j  and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by 
the  patriarch  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  But 
his  reign  was  an  a?ra  of  calamity  and  disgrace ; 
and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of  New  France, 
yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus. 
After  a  victory,  which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather 
than  his  courage,  Theodore  Angelus  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Thessalonica ;  expelled  the  feeble  Deme* 
trius,  the  son  of  the  marquis  Boniface;  erected  his 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Adrianople ;  and  added, 
by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  fourth  name  to  the  list  of 
rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  Asiatic  province 
were  swept  away  by  John  Vataces,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a  triumph- 
ant reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  virtues 
both  of  peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline  the 
swords  of  the  French  mercenaries  were  the  most 
effectual  instrument  of  his  conquests,  and  their  deser- 
tion from  the  service  of  their  country  was  at  once 
a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising  ascendant  of  the 
Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes^  attacked  the  Venetians  of 
Candia,  and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious 
succours  of  the  West,  Once,  and  once  only,  the 
Latin  emperor  sent  an  army  against  Vataces ;  and  in 
the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran  knights,  the  last 
of  the  original  conquerors,  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was  less 
painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the  insolence 
of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the  weakness 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  His  personal 
^lisfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  government 
and  the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous 
youth  had  neglected  his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of 
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Vataces^  to  introduce  into  the  palace  a  beautiful  chap. 
tnaid,  of  a  private,  though  noble,  family  of  Artois  ;  -^^^,  . 
and  her  mother  had  been  tempted  by  the  lustre  of 
the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engagements  with  a  gentle- 
man of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  into  rage ; 
he  assembled  his  friends^  forced  the  palace  gates,  threw 
the  mother  into  the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the 
nose  and  lips  of  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor. 
Instead  of  punishing  the  offender,  the  barons  avowed 
and  applauded  the  savage  deed,  which,  as  a  prince 
and  as  a  man^  it  was  impossible  that  Baldwin  should 
foi^ive.  He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city  to  implore 
the  justice  Or  compassion  of  the  pope :  the  emp'feror 
wa«  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  station  ;  before 
he  could  obey,  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief, 
ihame,  and  impotent  resentment. 

It  was  only  in  the  age  of  chivalry  that  valour  could  ^^  j^^nVf 
ascend  from  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jeru-  Bricnne, 
salem  and  Constantinople.     The  titular  kingdom  of  Consum- 
Jerusalem  had  devolved  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  ^°d?*i228 
Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  the  grand-  —1237. 
daughter  of  Almeric  or  Amaury.     She  was  given  to 
John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne, 
by  the  public  voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, who  named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion 
of  the  Holy  Land.     In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  a 
hundred  thousand  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt ; 
by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was  achieved  ;  and  the 
subsequent  failure  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  pride 
and  avarice  of  the  legate.    After  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Frederic  the  Second,  he  was  provoked 
by  the  emperor's  ingratitude  to  accept  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  church  ;  and  though  advanced  in 
life,  and  despoiled  of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of 
John  of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of 
Christendom.     In  the  seven  years  of  his  brother's 

Q  2       . 
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CHA?.  reign,  Baldv^in  of  Courtenay  had  not  jemerged  froni 
^^^^'  a  i§tate  of  childhood  ;  and  the  barons  of  Romania  felt 
the  strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the 
liands  of  a  man  and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of 
Jerusalem  jnight.  have  disdained  the  name  and  office 
of  regent :  they  agreed  to  invest  him  for  his  life  with 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition, that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daugh- 
ter, and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  The  expectation,  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  renown,  the  choice, 
and  the  presence  of  John  of  Brienne  ;  and  they  ad- 
mired his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and  vigorous  age 
of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his  size  and  stature, 
which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of  mankind. 
But  avarice,  and  the  love  of  ease,  appeared  to  have 
.'  chilled  the  ardour  of  enterprise  :  his  troops  were  dis- 
banded, and  two  years  rolled  away  without  action  or 
honour,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the  dangerous  alli- 
ance of  Vataces  emperor  of  Nice,  and  of  Azan  king 
.  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea 
and  land,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war; 
while  the  entire  force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  re- 
duced to  one  hundreji  and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small 
addition  of  Serjeants  and  archers.  1  tremble  to  relate, 
that,  instead  of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a 
sally  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  and  that,  of  forty-, 
eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three 
escaped  from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired 
by  his  example,  the  infantry  and  the  citizens  boarded 
the  vessels  that  anchored  close  to  the  walls ;  and 
twenty-five  were  dragged  in  triumph  into  the  har- 
bour of  Constantinople.  At  the  summons  of  the 
emperor,  the  vassals  and  allies  armed  in  her  defence  ; 
broke  through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  their  pas- 
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'Sage ;  and,  iu  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second    guap. 

victory  over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of ^ 

the  age,  John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector,  Ro- 
land, and  Judas  Machabaeus ;  but  their  credit,  and  his 
glory,  receives  some  abatement  from  the  silence  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Empire  was  soon  deprived  of  the 
last  of  her  champions  *. 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  can-  ^^fj^y\ 
not  discover  the  name  or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Bald-  March  23— 
win,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  military  service,  juiy '25. 
tod  who  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  dignity  on  the 
decease  of  his  adopted  father  t.  The  royal  youth 
was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to  his 
temper :  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  Western  courts,  of 
the  pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France ; 
io  excite  their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and 
distress ;  and  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  men  or  money 
for  the  relief  of  the  sinking  empire.  He  thrice  re- 
peated these  mendicant  visits,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
prolong  his  stay,  and  postpone  his  return;  of  the  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  his  reign  a  greater  number  were 
spent  abroad  than  at  home  ;  and  in  no  place  did  the 
emperor  deem  himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his 
native  country  and  his  capital.  On  some  public  oc- 
casions, his  vanity  might  be  soothed  by  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  by  the  honours  of  the  purple  ;  and  at 
the  general  council  of  Lyons,  when  Frederic  the  Se- 
cond was  excommunicated  and  deposed,  his  Oriental 
colleague  was  enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
pope.  But  how  often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the 
Imperial  beggar,  humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with 
pity,  and  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  the 
nations !  In  his  first  visit  to  England  he  was  stopped- 

.  *  Seethe  reign  of  John  de  Brienne,  inDucange,  Hist,  de  C.P.  l.iii.  c.  13 — 26. 
,  t  See  the  r^ign  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople,  in  Du* 
eiuoge,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  ir.  c.  1—34 ;  the  end„l.  v.  c.  1 — 33. 
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CHAF.    at  Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand^  that  he  should  jwv- 
sume»  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent  king- 
dom.   After  some  delay,  Baldwin^  however,  was  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  jounaey,  was  entertained  with 
cold  civility,  and  thankfully  departed  with  a  presmit 
of  seven  hundred  marks  ^.  From  the  avarice  of  Rome^ 
he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade^ 
and  a  treasure  of  indulgences^ :  a  coin  whose  currency 
was  depreciated  hy  %w  frequent  and  indiscriminate 
abuse.    His  birth  and  misfortunes  reeommended  kira 
to  the  generosity  of  tus  cousin  JUQuis  the  Ninth ;  but 
the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was.  diverted  from  Con* 
stautinople  to  Egypt  msA  Palestine ;  and  the  public 
and  private  poverty  of  Baldwin  was  aUeviated,  for  a 
moment,  by  the  alienation  of  the  m^^uisa/te  of  NaimiiP 
and  the  lordship  of  .Court enay,  tke  last  remains  of 
his  inheritance.     By  mfiii  i^^paxeful  or  xvxMn9>  expert 
dients,  he  Qvuce  more  returned  to^  B(wa«at>  y6th  an 
army  of  thirty  thous^^d  sddjier^^  whose  numhera  wevQ 
doubled  in  the  apprehicosion  of  the  Greeks*    His  fint 
despatches  to  France  aipd  England  ann^oun^d  \m  rmi^ 
tories  and  his  hopes  *•  he  had  reduced  the  Muntxj^ 
round  the  capital  to  the  dii^nce  of  three  ^yf^  jfoim^ 
ney ;   and  if  he  succeeded  ^ainsli  an  mportavftp. 
though  nameless,  qity  (most  pjw^Wy'  ChiorliX  tte 
frontier  would  be  safe  aind  the  passage  aiceessifokiL 
But  these  expectf^iians   (if  Baldwin  was  siacere)i 
quickly  vanished  like  a  dreai»  i  ikt^  troops  and  tnrea^ 
sures  of  France  melted  away  in  his.  uiaskil^l  ha&idk^ 
and  the  throne  of  the  Latin  em^ror  was  proteet(Ml( 
by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the  Twks  aod  Cck 
mans.   To  secure  the  former^  he  conaetatiMt  to  be^t<Mr 
his  niece  on  the  unbelieving  sulteui  of  Cogni :  to^pkam 

*  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  II.  to  the  English  court» 
p.  3SL6,  637 ;  his  return  tojGreec*  annatA  maiid^  |k  4(K^;«  biA.tetteni  ofhia  aomen 
fomdihili^  &e.  pi»  48(1  (a.  pMsam.  i»l|icli  iMd  8scaaed<  BMange>L  Uft^flspabUm, 
p.  860.  » 
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the  latter,  he  complied  with  their  Pagan  rites ;  a  dog  ciU<*. 
was  sacrificed  between  the  two  armies ;  and  the  coti-  -^-' 
tracting  parties  tasted  each  other's  blood,  as  a  pledge 
of  their  fidelity.  In  the  palace  or  prison  of  Constan- 
tinople the  successor  of  Augustus  demolished  the  va- 
cant houses  for  winter  fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from 
the  churches  for  the  daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some- 
usurious  loans  were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the 
merchants  of  Italy  j  and  Philip,  his  son  and  heir^ 
was  pawned  at  Venice  as  the  security  for  a  debt. 
Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils  ^ 
but  wealth  is  relative ;  and  a  prince,  who  would  be 
rich  in  a  private  station,  may  be  exposed  by  the  in- 
crease of  his  wants  to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness^ 
of  poverty. 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople  *  were  on  all  sides  Progress  of 
encompassed  and  pressed  :  their  sole  hope,  the  last  a.  d.  1237 
delay  of  their  ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  — **^'' 
aaoid  Bulgarian  enemies ;  and  of  this  hope  they  were 
deprived  by  the  superior  arms  and  policy  of  Vataces, 
emperor  of  Nice.  From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful  and  prosperous 
under  his  reign ;  and  the  events  of  every  campaign 
extended  his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong  cities 
of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  rescued 
from  the  Bulgarians ;  and  their  kingdom  was  circum- 
scribed  by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of 
tbe  Romans  could  no  longer  brook  that  a  lord  of 
Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of  the  West,  should  pre- 
sRune  to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of  the  purple  ; 

•'Tlie  gntduat  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  f!fUi 
books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange ;  but  of  the  Greek  conquest  he  has  dropped 
many  crrcumstances,  which  may  be  recovered  from  the  large  history  of  George 
AeropDlita,  and  the  three  first  books  of  Nicephonis  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the' 
Byzantine  series,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors,  Leo 
imtitts  at  Rovie,  and  J6hn  Boivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris. 
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CHAP,    and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the  colour  of -his 

1  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  appellation 

of  despot.    His  own  subjects  were  exasperated  by  his 
baseness  and  incapacity  ;  they  implored  the  protection 
of  their  supreme  lord.     After  some  resistance,  the 
kingdom  of  Thessailonica  was  united  to  the  empire  of 
Nice  ;  and  Vataces  reigned  without  a  competitor  from 
the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatic   Gulf.     The 
princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit  and  power  ;  and 
had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem 
that  the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  reluct- 
ance the  Latin  throne  of  Constantinople.     But  the 
death  of  Vataces,  the  short  and  busy  reign  of  Theo- 
dore his  son>  and  the  helpless  infancy  of  his  grandson 
-    John,  suspended  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks.     In 
the  next  chapter  I  shall  explain  their  domestic  revo- 
lutions ;  in  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  young  prince  was  oppressed  by  tlie  ambition 
Michael      of  his  guardian  and  colleague  Michael  Palseologus, 
ule  G°refr'  ^^^  displayed  the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to 
emperor,     the  fouudcr  of  a  ucw  dyuasty.     The  emperor  Bald- 
Dec.  1.      '  win  had  flattered  himself  that  he  might  recover  some 
provinces  or  cities  by  an  important  negotiation.     His 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with  mockery 
and  contempt.     At  every  place  which  they  named, 
Palaeologus  alleged  some  special  reason,  which  ren- 
dered it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes :  in  the  one 
he  was  born  ;  in  another  he  had  been  first  promoted 
to  militaiy  command  ;  and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed, 
and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
"  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to  give  us  ?"  said 
the  astonished  deputies.     '*  Nothing,''  replied  the 
Greek,  "  not  a  foot  of  land.     If  your  master  be  de- 
"  sirous  of  peace,  let  him  pay  me  as  an  annual  tribute 
"  the  sum  which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  cus- 
•*  toms  of  Constantinople.     On  these  terms  I  may. 
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"allow  hira  to  reign.  If  he  refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  chap. 
"  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I  trust  the  event  ^^^' 
"  to  God  and  my  sword  *."  An  expedition  against 
the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  first  prelude  of  his  arms. 
If  a  victory  was  followed  by  a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of 
the  Comneni  or  Angeli  survived  in  those  mountains 
his  eflPorts  and  his  reign  ;  the  captivity  of  Ville- 
hardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  deprived  the  Latins  of 
the  most  active  and  powerful  vassal  of  their  expiring 
monarchy.  The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  dis- 
puted, in  the  first  of  their  naval  wars,  the  command 
of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  East.  Pride  and 
interest  iittached  the  Venetians  to  the  defence  of 
Constantinople :  their  rivals  were  tempted  to  pro- 
mote the  designs  of  her  enemies,  and  the  alliance  of 
the  Genoese  with  the  schismatic  conqueror  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Latin  church. 

Intent  on  this  ffreat  obiect,  the  emperor  Michael  9**"»**°- 
visited  in  person  and  strengthened  the  troops  and  covered  by 
fortifications  in  Thrace.     The  remains  of  the  Latins  a.^d.  i26\, 
were  driven  from  their  last  possessions  :  he  assaulted  ^"^^  *^* 
without  success  the  suburb  of  Galata;  and  corre- 
sponded with  a  perfidious  baron,  who  proved  unwill- 
ing, or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis. 
The  next  spring,  his  favourite  general  Alexius  Stra- 
tegopulus,  whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  passed  the  Hellespont  with  eight  hundred 
horse  and  some  infantry,  on  a  secret  expedition.  His 
instructions  enjoined  him  to  approach,  to  listen,  to 
watch,  but  not  to  risk  any  doubtful  or  dangerous  en- 
terprise against  the  city.     The  adjacent  territory  be- 
tween the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  was  cultivated 
by  a  hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in 
arms,  uncertain  in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined,  by 

*  George  Acropolita,  c.  78.  p.  89,  90.  edit.  Paris. 
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MAP.  language,  religion,  and  present  advantage,  to  the 
^  party  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  styled  the  volun- 
teers ;  and,  by  their  free  service,  the  army  of  Alexius, 
with  the  regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Cotnan  auxilia- 
ries, was  augmented  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty 
thousand  men.  By  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers^  and 
by  his  own  ambition,  the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to 
disobey  the  preciise  orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just 
cottiidence  that  success  would  plead  his  pardon  and 
reward.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to  the 
observation  of  the  Volunteers ;  and  they  represented 
the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious  to  sur- 
prise and  conquestr  A  rash  youth,  the  new  governor 
of  the  Venetian  colony,  bad  sailed  away  tvith  thirty 
galleys,  and  the  best  of  the  French  knights,  on  a  wild 
expedition  to  Daphnusia,  a  towft  on  the  Black  Sea, 
a*  the  dis<»an€e  of  foi^y  leagues ;  and  the  remaining 
Latins  were  without  strength  or  snspieion.^  They 
were  infdirnicd  tihat  Alexius  had  passed  the  Helles- 
|M>iit^  but  their  iq>prehension8  were  lulled  by  the 
smallfiess  of  }m  original  numbers  ;  and  their  impru^ 
dbnee  had  not  watched  tlie  sdbsequent  increase  of 
his  amoiy.  If  he  left  his  main'  body  to  second  ^id 
support  bis  operations,  he  might  advance  unperceived 
la  tBie  mght  with  a  ehosen  dUetaichitieBt*  WbSe  some 
applied  scaling  ladders  to- the*  lowest  part  of  the  walls, 
they  w^re:  seeure  of  an  old  Greek,  who  would  intro- 
duce their  com|Muiio»is^  through  a  subterraneous  pass^ 
age  into'  hta  housle ;  they  could  soon  on  the  insido 
hveak  atr  entram^  through  the  golden  gate,  which 
had  been  long  obstructed  ;  and  the  conqueror  would 
be  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  the  Latins  were 
ccmseioufl  of  their  danger.  After  some  debate  the 
Caesar  resigned  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  volunteers  ; 
they  were  tinisty^^  bold,  and  successfiiil  y  and,  in  de- 
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scribing  the  plan,  I  have  already  related  the  execa-  chap. 
tioo  and  success  *.  But  no  sooner  had  Alexius  passed  ^ 
the  threshold  of  the  golden  gate,  than  he  trembled 
at  his  own  rashness  ;  he  paused,  he  deliberated  ;  till 
the  desperate  volunteers  urged  him  forward,  by  the 
assurance  that  in  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and  most 
inevitable  danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar  kept  his  regulars 
in  firm  array,  the  Comans  dispersed  themselves  on  all 
sides  ;  an  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire 
and  pillage  compelled  the  citizens  to  a  decisive  reso- 
lution. The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  remembered 
their  native  sovereigns ;  the  Genoese  merchants  their 
recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes ;  every  quarter  was 
in  arms ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a  general  ac- 
clamation of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael  and 
**  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans !"  Their 
rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound ;  but  the 
most  pressing  danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw 
his  sword  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  deserted, 
perhaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret :  he  fled  from 
the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  descried  the 
welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  returning  from  the  vain  and 
fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia.  Constantinople  was 
irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the  Latin  emperor  and  the 
principal  families  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian 
galleys,  and  steered  for  the  isle  of  Euboea,  and  after- 
ward for  Italy,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  enter- 
tained by  the  pope  and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture 
of  contempt  and  pity.  From  the  loss  of  Constan- 
tinople to  his  death  he  consumed  thirteen  years,  soli- " 
citing  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his  restoration : 
the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth  ;  nor  was 
his  last  exile  more  indigent  or  shameful   than  his 

*  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins :  the  conquest  is  de- 
scribed with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks ;  by  Acropolita  (c.  85),  Pachymer 
Q.  ii.  c.  26t  '27),  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  iv.  c.  I,  2).  See  Ducange.  Hist,  de 
C.  P.  1.  V.  c.  19—27. 
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CHAP,    three  former  pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Europe. 

^^^^'  His  son  Philip  was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire  ;  and 
the  pretensions  of  his  daughter  Catharine  were  trans- 
ported by  her  marriage  to  Charles  of  Valois,  the 
brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  The  house 
of  Courtenay  was  represented  in  the  female  line  by 
successive  alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private 
name,  modestly  expired  in  silence  and  oblivion. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

The  Greek  Emperors  of  Nice  and  Constantinople, — Elevcu-  j 

tion  and  Reign  of  Michael  Palceologus. — Hostile  Designs 

.  of  Charles  of  A rijou, — Revolt  of  Sicily, —  War  of  tJie  Ca- 
talans in  Asia  and  Greece, — Revolutions  and  present  State 
of  Athens, — Civil  Wars^  and  Ruin  of  the  Greek  Empire  — 
Reigns  of  Andronicus^  the  Elder  and  Younger^  and  John 
PalceologiLS, — Regency ,  Revolt^  Reign ^  and  Abdication  of 
John  Cantacuzene. — Establishment  of  a  Genoese  Colony 
at  Perd  or  Galata. — Their  Wars  with  the  Empire  and 
City  of  Constantinople. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  momentary    chap. 

vigour  to  the  Greeks.  From  their  palaces  the  princes '_ 

and  nobles  were  driven  into  the  field  ;  and  the  frag-  Restoration 
ments  of  the  falling  monai'chy  were  grasped  by  the  Greek  em- 
hands  of  the  most  vigorous  or  the  most  skilful  candi-  P"^®' 
datesi     In  the  long  and  barren  pages  of  the  Byzan-. 
tine  annals  *,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal 
tte  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Theodore 
Ducas  Vataces,  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  a.  d.  1204 
standard  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.  The  difference  of  their,  ■"^2^- 
virtues  was  happily  suited  to  the  diversity  of  tfeeir 
situation.     In  his  first  efforts,  the  fugitive  Lascaris 
commanded  only  three  cities  and  two  thousand  sol- 
diers :  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and  active 
despair  :  in  every  military' operation  he  staked  his  life 
and  crown ;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Mseander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  sub- 

•  For  the  reigns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John  Vataces  and 
his  son,  their  minister,  George  Acropolita,  is  the  only  genuine  contemporary' ;  but 
George  Pachymer  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  Greeks  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen (Hanckius,  de Script.  Byzant.  c.  33, 34.  p.  564 — 578.  Fabric.  Bibliot  Grsec. 
torn.  vi.  p.  488 — 460).  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins. 
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CHAP,    dued  by  his  boldness.    A  victorious  reign  of  eighteen 
Aiivii.   ygars  expanded  the  principality  of  Nice  to  the  mag- 


nitude of  an  empire.  The  throne  of  his  successor 
John  Ducas  and  son-in-law  Vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid 
A.  D.  1222  basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  resources ; 
Octfao!  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  temper,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of 
Vataces,  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  moment, 
and  to  ensure  the  success,  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  I  have  briefly  exposed 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  prudent  and  gradual 
advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  rescued  the  provinces  from  national  and 
foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on  all  sides  the  Im- 
perial city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which  must 
fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  interior 
and  peaceful  administration  is  still  more  deserving  of 
notice  and  praise.  The  calamities  of  the  times  had 
wasted  the  numbers  and  the  substance  of  the  Greeks  : 
the  motives  and  the  means  of  agriculture  were  extir- 
pated ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were  left  without 
cultivation  or  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  this  vacant 
property  was  occupied  and  improved.by  the  command^ 
and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  emperor :  a  powerful  hand 
and  a  vigilant  eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful 
management,  the  minute  diligence  of  a  private  farmer : 
thd^royal  domain  became  the  garden  and  granary'of 
Asia ;  and,  without  impoverishing  the  people,  the 
sovereign  acquired  a  fund  of  innocent  and  productive 
wealth.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  his  lands 
were  sown  with  com  or  planted  with  vines :  the  pas- 
tures were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with  sheep 
and  hogs ;  and  when  Vataces  presented  to  the  em- 
press a  crown  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed 
her  with  a  smile,  that  this  precious  ornament  arose 
from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his  innumerable  poultry. 
The  produce  of  his  domam  was  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of  dig- 
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nity  and  benevolence :  the  lesjson  was  still  more  use-  chap. 
iul  than  the  revenue :  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  ^^^^* 
ancient  security  and  honour;  and  the  nobles  were 
taught  to  seek  a  sure  and  independent  revenue  from 
their  estates,  instead  of  adorning  their  splendid  beg- 
gary by  the  oppression  of  the  people,  or  (what  is  al- 
most  the  same)  by  the  favours  of  the  court.  The 
superfluous  stock  of  com  and  cattle  was  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  preserved 
a  strict  and  sincere  alliance  ;  but  he  discouraged  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the  costly  silks 
of  the  East,  and  the  curious  labours  of  the  Italian 
looms.  "  The  demands  of  nature  and  necessity," 
was  he  accustomed  to  say,  "  are  indispensable  ;  but 
"  the  influence  of  fashion  may  rise  and  sink,  at  the 
"  breath  of  a  monarch  ;'*  and  both  his  precept  and 
example  recommended  simplicity  of  manners  and  the 
use  of  domestic  industry.  The  education  of  youth 
and  the  revival  of  learning  were  the  most  serious  ob- 
jects of  his  care.  His  first  wife  was  Irene,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  woman  more  illustrious 
by  her  personal  merit,  and  the  milder  virtues  of  her 
sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and  Comneni, 
that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  empire.  In  the  review  of  his  faults,  and 
the  more  intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judg- 
ment of  their  contemporaries  was  softened  by  grati- 
tude to  the  second  founders  of  the  empire.  The 
slaves  of  the  Latins,  without  law  or  peace,  applauded 
the  happiness  of  their  brethren  who  had  resumed 
their  national  freedom  ;  and  Vataces  employed  the 
laudable  policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks  of  every 
dominion  that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  number  of  his  subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between  Theodore 
John  Vataces  and  his  son  Theodore;  between  theA.Dri255i 
founder  who  sustained  the  weight,  and  the  heir  who  a!d.T279, 

Augast. 
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€HAP.  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of  the  Imperial  crown.  Yet 
*^^^^^  the  character  of  Theodore  was  not  devoid  of  energy  ; 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  his  father,  in 
the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting :  Constantinople 
was  yet  spared ;  but  in  the  three  years  of  a  short 
reigii,  he  thrice  led  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bul- 
garia. His  virtues  were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and 
suspicious  temper  :  the  first  of  these  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  of  control ;  and  the  second  might 
naturally  arise  from  a  dark  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
corruption  of  mankind.  On  a  march  in  Bulgaria,  he 
consulted  on  a  question  of  policy  his  principal  mi- 
nisters ;  and  the  Greek  logothete,  George  Acropo- 
lita,  presumed  to  offend  him  by  the  declaration .  of 
a  free  and  honest  opinion.  The  emperor  half-un- 
sheathed his  scimitar  ;  but  his  more  deliberate  rage 
reserved  Acropolita  for  a  baser  punishment.  One 
of  the  first  officers  of  the  empire  was  ordered  to  dis- 
mount, stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on  the 
ground  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In 
this  posture  he  was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such 
heavy  blows  from  the  clubs  of  two  guards  or  execu- 
tioners, that  when  Theodore  commanded  them  to 
cease,  the  great  logothete  was  scarcely  able  to  rise 
and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.  After  a  seclusion  of 
some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory  mandate 
to  his  seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  the  Greeks 
to  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that  it  is  from  the 
narrative  of  the  sufferer  himself  that  we  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  his  disgrace.  The  cruelty  of  the  em- 
peror was  exasperated  by  the  pangs  of  sickness,  the 
approach  of  a  premature  end,  and  the  suspicion  of 
poison.  The  lives  and  fortunes,  the  eyes  and  limbs, 
of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were  sacrificed  to  each 
sally  of  passion  ;  and  before  he  died,  the  son  of  Va- 
taces  might  deserve  from  the  people,  or  at  least  from 
the  court,  the  appellation  of  tyrant.     A  matron  of 
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the  family  of  the  Palaeologi  had  provoked  his  anger    chap. 
by  refusing  to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on  the   ^^^"' 
vile  plebeian  who  was  recommended  by  his  caprice. 
Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her  body,  as 
high  as  the  neck,  was  inclosed  in  a  sack,  with  several 
cats,  who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury 
against  their  unfortunate  fellow-captive.     In  his  last 
hours,  the  emperor  testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and  be 
forgiven,  a  just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John  his  son 
and  successor,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was 
condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority.     His  Minority  of 
last  choice  intrusted  the  office  of  guardian   to  the  cans,  a.  d. 
sanctity  of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  to  the  courage  ^^f^'  ^^' 
of  George  Muzalon,  the  great  domestic,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  by  the  royal   favour  and  the 
public  hatred.     Since  their  connexion  with  the  La* 
tins,   the  names  and  privileges  of  hereditary  rank 
had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Greek  monarchy ; 
and  the  noble  families  were  provoked  by  the  elevation 
of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose  influence  they  im- 
puted the  errors  and  calamities  of  the  late  reign.    In 
the  first  council,  after  the  emperor's  death,  Muzalon, 
from  a  lofty  throne,  pronounced  a  laboured  apology 
of  his  conduct  and  intentions  :  his  modesty  was  sub- 
dued by  an  unanimous  assurance  of  esteem  and  fide- 
lity ;  and  his  most  inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest 
to  salute  him  as  the  guardian  and  saviour  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    Eight  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  exe- 
cution of  the  conspiracy.     On  the  ninth,  the  obse- 
quies of  the  deceased  monarch  were  solemnized  in  the 
cathedral  of  Magnesia,  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  ex- 
pired, on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Sipylus.     The  holy  rites  were  interrupted 
by  a  sedition  of  the  guards  ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers, 
and  his  adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar ;  and  the  absent  patriarch  was  associated 
with  a  new  colleague,  with  Michael  Palaeologus,  the 
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CHAP,    most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit,  of  the  Greek 

^^^^^-  nobles. 
Family  and       Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Michaer°  far  greater  part  must  be  content  with  local  or  do- 
Paiaeoiogus.  jjjgg^j^  rcnown ;  and  few  there  are  who  dare  trust 

the  memorials  of  their  family  to  the  public  annals  of 
their  country.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  noble  race  of  the  Palseologi  *  stands  high 
and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzantine  history :  it  was  the 
valiant  George  Palaeologus  who  placed  the  father  of 
the  Comneni  on  the  throne  ;  and  his  kinsmen  or 
descendants  continued,  in  each  generation,  to  lead  the 
armies  and  councils  of  the  state.  The  purple  was 
not  dishonoured  by  their  alliance ;  and  had  the  law 
of  succession,  and  female  succession,  been  strictly 
observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must  have 
yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael 
Palseologus,  who  aftei'wards  raised  his  family  to  the 
throne.  In  his  person,  the  splendour  of  birth  was 
dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier  and  statesman  : 
in  his  early  youth  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
constable  or  commander  of  the  French  merceniaries  ; 
the  private  expense  of  a  day  never  exceeded  three 
pieces  of  gold;  but  his  ambition  was  capacious  and 
profuse ;  and  his  gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces 
of  his  conversation  and  manners.  The  love  of  the 
soldiers  and  people  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court ; 
and  Michael  thrice  escaped  from  the  dangers  in  which 
he  was  involved  by  his  own  imprudence  or  that  of  his 
friends.  I.  Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces, 
a  dispute  arose  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom 
accused  the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  Palseologi.     The  cause  was  decided,  according 

♦  The  pedigree  of  Palaeologus  is  explained  by  Ducange  (Farnil.  Byzant  p.  230 
A.C) :  the  events  of  his  private  life  are  related  by  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  7—12.)  and 
Gregoras  (1.  ii.  8.  1.  iii.  2.  4.  L  iv.  I.)  with  visible  favour  to  the  father  of  the 
rdgning  dynasty. 
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to  the  new  jarisprudence  of  the  Latins,  by  single  chap. 
combat :  the  defendant  was  overthrown  ;  but  he  per-  ^^^^^' 
sisted  in  declaring  that  himself  alone  was  guilty ; 
and  that  he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of 
his  patron.  11.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  as  he  held 
the  government  of  Nice,  he  was  secretly  informed, 
that  the  mind  of  the  absent  prince  was  poisoned  with 
jealousy ;  and  that  death,  or  blindness,  would  be  his 
final  reward.  Instead  of  awaiting  the  return  and 
sentence  of  Theodore,  the  constable,  with  some  fol- 
lowers, escaped  from  the  city  and  the  empire ;  and 
though  he  was  plundered  by  the  Turkmans  of  the 
desert,  he  found  a  hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of 
the  sultan.  In  the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile, 
Michael  reconciled  the  duties  of  gratitude  and  loyalty : 
drawing  his  sword  against  the  Tartars  ;  admonishing 
the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit ;  and  promoting, 
by  his  influence,  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  which 
his  pardon  and  recall  were  honourably  included. 
III.  While  he  guarded  the  West  against  the  despot 
of  Epirus,  Michael  was  again  suspected  and  con- 
demned in  the  palace  ;  and  such  was  his  loyalty  or 
weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in  chains  above 
six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.  The  ci- 
vility of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace ;  .the 
emperor's  sickness  dispelled  his  danger  ;  and  the  last 
breath  of  Theodore,  which  recommended  his  infant 
son,  at  once  acknowledged  the  innocence  and  the 
power  of  Palaeologus. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  unworthily  treated,.  His  cieva. 
and  his  power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  as-th^'rone.  * 
piring  subject  in  the  fair  field  that  was  opened  to  hi» 
ambition  *.     In  the  council  after  the  death  erf  Theo- 

•  Without  comparing  Pachymer  to  Thucydi(ies  or  Tacitus,  I  will  praise  his 
narrative  (I.  i.  c.  13 — 32.  U  ii.  c.  1—9),  which  pursues  the  ascent  of  Palaeologus 
with  eloquence,  perspicuity,  and  tolerable  freedom.  Acropolita  is  more  cautious, 
and  Gregoras  more  concise. 
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CHAP,  dbre,  he  was  the  first  to  pronounce,  and  the  first  td 
XLVii.  violate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Muzalon  ;  and  so 
dexterous  was  his  conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit, 
without  incurring  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach, 
of  the  subsequent  massacre.  In  the  choice  of  a 
regent,  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
candidates  ;  turned  their  envy  and  hatred  from  him-» 
self  against  each  other,  and  forced  every  competitor 
to  own,  that  after  his  own  claims,  those  of  Palaeo- 
logus  were  best  entitled  to  the  preference.  Under 
the  title  of  great  duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed, 
during  a  long  minority,  the  active  powers  of  govern- 
meiit ;  the  patriarch  was  a  venerable  name  ;  and  the 
factious  nobles  were  seduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the 
ascendant  of  his  genius.  The  fruits  of  the  economy 
of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a  strong  castle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  custody  of  the  faithful 
Varangians :  the  constable  retained  his  command  or 
influence  over  the  foreign  troops  ;  he  employed  the 
guards  to  possess  the  treasure,  and  the  treasure  to 
corrupt  the  guards ;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the 
abuse  of  the  public  money,  his  character  was  above 
the  suspicion  of  private  avarice.  By  himself,  or  by 
his  emissaries,  he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of 
subjects,  that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just 
proportion  to  the  establishment  of  his  authority.  The 
weight  of  taxes  was  suspended,  the  perpetual  theme 
of  popular  complaint ;  and  he  prohibited  the  trials 
by  the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  These  Barbaric 
institutions  were  already  abolished  or  undermined  in 
France  and  England ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  sword 
offended  the  sense  of  a  civilized,  and  the  temper  of 
an  unwarlike,  people.  For  the  future  maintenance 
of  their  wives  and  children,  the  veterans  were  grate- 
.  ful :  the  priest  and  the  philosopher  applauded  his 
ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning  ;  and  his  vague  promise  of  rewarding  merit 
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was  applied  by  every  candidate  to  his  own  hopes.  ciiAr. 
Conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  ^^^"' 
successfully  laboured  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  that 
powerful  order.  Their  expensive  journey  from  Nice 
to  Magnesia  afforded  a  decent  and  ample  pretence ; 
the  leading  prelates  were  tempted  by  the  liberalitjp 
of  his  nocturnal  visits;  and  the  incorruptible  f^ 
triarch  was  flattered  by  the  homage  of  his  new  col- 
league,  who  led  his  mule  by  the  bridle  into  the  town, 
and  removed  to  a  respectful  distance  the  importunity 
of  the  crowd.  Without  renouncing  his  title  by  royal 
descent,  Palaeologus  encouraged  a  free  discussion  into 
the  advantages  of  elective  monarchy ;  and  his  ad- 
herents asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what 
patient  would  trust  his  health,  or  what  merchant 
would  abandon  his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary  skill  of  a 
physician  or  a  pilot  ?  The  youth  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  impending  dangers  of  a  minority,  required  the 
support  of  a  mature  and  experienced  guardian  ;  of 
an  associate,  raised  above  the  envy  of  his  equals,  and 
invested  with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
For  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  people,  without 
any  selfish  views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  great 
duke  consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of 
Theodore;  but  he  sighed  for  the  happy  moment 
when  he  might  restore  to  his  firmer  hands  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  patrimony,  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  private  station.  He  was  first  invested  with  the 
title  and  prerogatives  of  despot^  which  bestowed  thie 
purple  ornaments,  and  the  second  place  in  the  Roman 
monarchy.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  John  and 
Michael  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint-emperors,  and 
raised  on  the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre-eminence 
should  be  reserved  for  the  birthright  of  the  former^ 
A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between  the 
royal  partners  ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects 
were  bound,  by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  declare 
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CHAP,    themselves   against   the    aggressor ;    an   ambiguous 
^^^^^'   name,  the  seed  of  discord  and  civil  war,     Palaeologus 


was  content ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and 
in  the  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  zealous  adherents  most 
vehemently  urged  the  just  priority  of  his  age  and 
merit.  The  unseasonable  dispute  was  eluded  by 
postponing  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity  the 
coronation  of  John  Lascaris ;  and  he  walked  with  a 
slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone 
received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Michael      patriarch.      It  was  not  without  extreme  reluctance 

Palaeologus   •'■  , 

emperor,  that  Arscuius  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ;  but 
Jan.  i.^  ^' the  Varangians  brandished  their  battle-axes;  a  sign 
of  assent  was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth  ; 
and  some  voices  were  heard,  that  the  life  of  a  child 
should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement  of  the  na- 
tion. A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  employments 
was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the  grateful 
Palaeologus.  In  his  own  family  he  created  a  despot 
and  two  sebastocrators  ;  Alexius  Strategopulus  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  that  veteran 
commander  soon  repaid  the  obligation,  by  restoring 
Constantinople  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Recovery  of  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he 
tinopie,"'  resided  in  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphaeum, 
jui^'25^^^'  near  Smyrna,  that  the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the 
dead  of  night ;  and  the  stupendous  intelligence  was 
imparted  to  Michael,  after  he  had  been  gently  waked 
by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister  Eulogia.  The 
man  was  unknown  or  obscure  ;  he  produced  no  letters 
from  the  victorious  Caesar ;  nor  could  it  easily  be 
credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces,  and  the  recent 
failure  of  Palaeologus  himself,  that  the  capital  had 
been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred 
soldiers.  As  a  hostage,  the  doubtful  author  was 
confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or  an  ample 
recompense ;  and  the  court  was  left  some  hours  in 
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the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  chap. 
Alexius  arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and   ^^^^^' 
displayed  the  trophies  of  the  conquest,   the  sword 
and  sceptre,  the  buskins  and  bonnet,  of  the  usurper 
Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropt  in  his  precipitate  flight. 
A  general  assembly  of  the  bishops,  senators,  and 
nobles,  was  immediately  convened,  and  never  per- 
haps was  an  event  received  with  more  heartfelt  and 
universal  joy.     In  a  studied  oration,  the  new  sove- 
reign of  Constantinople  congratulated  his  own  and 
the  public  fortune.     "  There  was  a  time,'*  said  he, 
"a  far  distant  time,  when  the  Roman  empire  ex- 
"  tended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the  confines^ 
"  of  iELthiopia.     After  the  loss  of  the  provinces,  our 
"  capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  calamitous  days,  has 
"  been  wrested  from  our  hands  by  the  Barbarians  of 
"  the  West.     From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  pros- 
"  perity  has  again  returned  in  our  favour ;  but  our 
"  prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives  and  exiles  ;  and 
"  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the  country  of  the 
"  Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush  the  climate  pf 
"  the  globe  and  the  quarter  of  the  heavens.     The 
"  divine  Providence  has  now  restored  to  our  arms 
**  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  sacred  seat  of  religion 
"  and  empire  ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our  valour  and 
"  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisition  the 
"  pledge  and  omen  of  future  victories."     So  eager  Return  of 
was  the  impatience  of  the  prince  and  people,  that  ^^^^^^^^^  • 
Michael  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Constanti- a.d.  1261, 
nople  only  twenty  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Latins.     The  golden  gate  was  thrown  opeii  at  his 
approach:  but  after  the  first  transport  of  devotion 
and  pride,  he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  so- 
litude and  ruin.     The  palace  was  defiled  with  smoke 
and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intemperance  of  the  Franks ; 
whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  or  were 
decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time  ;  the  sacred  and  pro- 
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CHAP,    fane  edifices  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments ;  and, 

1  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  their  approaching  exile, 

the  industry  of  the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the 
work  of  pillage  and  destruction.     Trade  had  expired 
under  the  pressure  of  anarchy  and  distress  ;  and  the 
numbers  of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opu- 
lence of  the  city.     It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Greek 
monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  palaces  of  their 
fathers ;  and  the  houses  or  the  ground  which  they 
occupied  were  restored  to  the  families  that  could  ex- 
hibit a  legal  right  of  inheritance.    But  the  far  greater 
part  was  extinct, or  lost ;  the  vacant  property  had  de- 
volved to  the  lord  ;  he  re-peopled  Constantinople  by 
a  liberal  invitatix)n  to  the  provinces ;  and  the  brave 
volunteers  were  seated  in  the  capital  which  had  been 
recovered  by  their  arms.     The  French  barons  and 
the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their  emperor ; 
but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins  was  at- 
tached to  the  country,  and  indifferent  to  the  change 
of  masters.     Instead  of  banishing  the  factories  of  the 
Pisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the  prudent  con- 
queror accepted  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  encouraged 
their  industry,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
proper  magistrates.      Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans 
and  Venetians  preserved  their  respective  quarters  in 
the  city ;  but  the  services  and  power  of  the  Genoese 
deserved   at  the  same  time  the  gratitude  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Greeks.     Their  independent  colony^ 
was  first  planted  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Heraclea  in 
Thrace.     They  were  speedily  recalled,  and  settled 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata, 
an   advantageous  post,   in  which  they  revived  the 
commerce,  and  insulted  the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  *. 

•  See  Pacliymer  (L  ii.  c.  28 — 33),  Acripolita  (c.  88),  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
(1.  iv.  7),  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  Latins,  Ducange  (1.  v.  c.  30,  SI). 
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The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as    chap. 

YT  VTT 

the  era  of  a  new  empire :  the  conqueror,  alone,  and 


by  the  right  of  the  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  Paiwoiogm 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  name  and  honours  banishes  the 
of  John  Lascaris,   his  pupil  and  lawful  sovereign,  ^rorfl?!). 
were  insensibly  abolished.     But  his  claims  still  lived  ••^6iii>cc. 
in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  royal  youth 
must  speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  am- 
bition.    By  fear  or  conscience,  Palaeologus  was  re- 
strained from  dipping  his  hands  in  innocent  and 
royal  blood ;  but  the  anxiety  of  an  usurper  and  a 
parent  urged  him  to  secure  his  throne,  by  one  of 
those  imperfect  crimes  so  familiar  to  the  modem 
Greeks.     The  loss  of  sight  incapacitated  the  young 
prince  for  the  active  business  of  the  world :  instead 
of  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out  his  eyes,  the 
visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  intense  glare  of  a 
red-hot  basin,  and  John  Lascaris  was  removed  to  a 
distant  castle,  where  he  spent  many  years  in  privacy 
and  oblivion.     Such  cool  and  deliberate  guilt  may 
seem  incompatible  with   remorse  ;    but  if  Michael 
could  trust  the  mercy  of  heaven,  he  was  not  inac- 
cessible to  the  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind, 
which  he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason.     His 
Crueltjj^  imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of  ap- 
plause or  silence  ;  but  the  clergy  had  a  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  their  invisible  master  ;  and  their  holy 
legions  were  led  by  a  prelate,  whose  character  was 
above  the  temptations  of  hope  or  fear.    After  a  short 
abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius  had  consented  to 
ascend  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.    His 
pious  simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of 
Palaeologus  ;  and  his  patience  and  submission  might 
sooth  the  usurper,  and  protect  the  safety  of  the  young 
prince*     On  the  news  of  his  inhuman  treatment,  the 
patriarch  uusheathed  the  spiritual  sword  in  the  cause 
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CHAP,    of  humanity  and  justice.     In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who 
^^^^^'   were  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  zeal,  the  pa- 
is excom-    triarch  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ; 
by  the  pa-    though   his   prudeucc   still   repeated   the   name   of 
l!^h!?,^''"   Michael  in  the  public  prayers.     The  eastern  pre- 
A.  D.  1262  lates  had  not  adopted  the  dangerous  maxims  of  an- 
cient  Rome  ;  nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce  their 
censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or  absolving  nations 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.     But  the  Christian, 
who  had  been  separated  from  God  and  the  jchurch, 
became  an  object  of  horror ;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and 
fanatic  capital,  that  horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  or  inflame  a  sedition  of  the  people.     Palaeo- 
logus  felt  his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  depre- 
cated his  judge  :  the  act  was  irretrievable ;  the  prize 
was  obtained  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance,  which 
he  solicited,  would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  saint.     The  unrelenting  patriarch  re- 
fused to  announce  any  means  of  atonement  or  any 
hopes  of  mercy  ;    and  condescended  only  to  pro- 
nounce, that,  for  so  great  a  crime,  great  indeed  must 
be  the  satisfaction.    "  Do  you  require,"  said  Michael, 
"  that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire  ?"  And  at  these 
words,   he  offered,   or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword 
of  state.     Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of 
sovereignty :  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor 
was  unwilling  to  purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
he  indignantly  escaped  to  his  cell,  and  left  the  royal 
sinner,  kneeling  and  weeping  before  the  door  *. 
The  establishment  of  his  family  was  the  motive, 
Mtdi"aei^     Or  at  Icast  the  pretence,  of  the  crime  of  Palaeologus ; 
Paiaoiogus,  and  he  was  impatient  to  confirm  the  succession,  by 
Dec  I—  *  sharing  with  his  eldest  son  the  honours  of  the  purple. 

Dec  1 K^^*  Andronicus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Elder,  was  pro- 
Reign  of 

A       Jk  * 

tl     Fldcr  *  ^^^  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  by  Pacliymer 

'     (1.  lit.  c.  10.  14.  19,  &c.)  and  Gregoras  (1.  iv.  c.  4).    His  confession  and  penance 
restored  tlieir  freedom. 
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claimed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  the  chap. 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and,  from  the  first  aera  of 


a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that  august  title  a.  d.  1273, 
nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as  the  successor,  a.  d.  1332, 
of  his  father.  Michael  himself,  had  he  died  in  a  ^^^'  ^^ 
private  station,  would  have  been  thought  more  worthy 
of  the  empire :  and  the  assaults  of  his  temporal  and 
spiritual  enemies  left  him  few  moments  to  labour  for 
his  own  fame  or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects-  He 
wrested  from  the  Franks  several  of  the  noblest 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and 
Rhodes :  his  brother  Constantine  was  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Malvasia  and  Sparta ;  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to  Cape 
Taenarus,  was  repossessed  by  the  Greeks.  This 
effusion  of  Christian  blood  was  loudly  condemned 
by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  insolent  priest  presumed 
to  interpose  his  fears  and  sciniples  between  the  arms 
of  princes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  these  western 
conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the  Hellespont  were 
left  naked  to  the  Turks ;  and  their  depredations 
verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  senator,  that  the  re-- 
covery  of  Constantinople  would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia. 
The  victories  of  Michael  were  achieved  by  his  lieu- 
tenant ;  his  sword  rusted  in  the  palace  ;  and  in  the 
transactions  of  the  emperor  with  the  popes  andtheking 
of  Naples,  his  political  arts  were  stained  with  cruelty 
and  fraud  *. 

In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and  towers  Charles  of 
of  Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay :  they  were  dues  Naples 
restored  and  fortified  by  the  policy  of  Michael,  who  A^^D.^^Je^ 
deposited  a  plenteous  store  of  corn  and  salt  pro-^e*>-2«- 
visions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which  he  might  hourly 

*  Of  the  thirteen  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  4th  and  5th  of  Nice- 
phorus  Gr^oras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  time  of  whose  death  he  was 
forty  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking,  like  his  editor  the  P^re  Poussin,  his 
history  into  two  parts,  I  follow  Ducange  and  Cousin,  who  number  the  thirteen 
books  in  one  series. 
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CHAP,    expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  Western  powers, 
.  '    Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  the 

most  formidable  neighbour  j  but  as  long  as  they  were 
possessed  by  Mainfroy,  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the 
second,  his  monarchy  was  the  bulwark  rather  than 
the  annoyance  of  the  Easteni  empire.  The  usurper, 
though  a  brave  and  active  prince,  was  sufficiently 
employed  in  the  defence  of  his  throne  :  his  proscrip- 
tion by  successive  popes  had  separated  Mainfroy 
from  the  common  cause  of  the  Latins ;  and  the 
forces  that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople  were 
detained  in  a  crusade  against  the  domestic  enemy  of 
Kome.  The  prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  was  won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of  St. 
Louis,  by  Charles  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence, 
who  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on  this  holy  expedi- 
tion*. The  disaflPection  of  his  Christian  subjects 
compelled  Mainfroy  to  inlist  a  colony  of  Saracens 
whom  his  father  had  planted  in  Apulia :  and  this 
odious  succour  will  explain  the  defiance  of  the  Catholic 
hero,  who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation. 
"  Bear  this  message,'*  said  Charles,  "  to  the  sultan 
"  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are  umpire 
**  between  us/*  The  armies  met,  and  Mainfroy  lost 
his  friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  imme- 
diately peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of  French  nobles  ; 
and  their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the  future  con- 
quest of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Palestine.  The  most 
specious  reasons  might  point  his  first  arms  against  the 
Byzantine  empire ;  and  Palaeologus,  diffident  of  his 
own  strength,  repeatedly  appealed  from  the  ambition 

*  The  best  accounts,  tbe  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  entertaining,  of 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found  in  the  Florentine  Chro- 
nicies  of  Ricordano  Malespina  (c.  175 — 193)  and  Giovanni  ViIIani(l.  vii.  c.  1 — 10. 
25— 30)»  which  are  published  by  Muratorr  in  the  8th  and  13th  volumes  of  the  hi- 
■storians  of  Italy,  in  his  annals  (torn.  xi.  p.  56 — y^^)*  he  has  abridged  these  great 
eventSi  which  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  tom.  ii.  1.  xix. 
torn.  iii.  I.  XX. 
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of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St,  Louis,  who  still    chaf. 
preserved  a  just  ascendant  over  the   mind  of  his 


ferocious  brother.  For  a  while  the  attention  of  that 
brother  was  confined  at  home  by  the  invasion  of  Con- 
radin,  the  last  heir  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Swabia : 
but  the  hapless  boy  sunk  in  the  unequal  conflict ;  and 
his  execution  on  a  public  scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of 
Charles  to  tremble  for  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
dominions.  A  second  respite  was  obtained  by  the 
last  crusade  of  St.  Louis  to  the  African  coast ;  and 
the  double  motive  of  interest  and  duty  urged  the 
king  of  Naples  to  assist,  with  his  powers  and  his  pre- 
sence, the  holy  enterprise.  The  death  of  St.  Louis  re- 
leased him  from  the  importunity  of  a  virtuous  censor ; 
the  king  of  Tunis  confessed  himself  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  boldest  of  Thr^tens 

the  Greek 

the  French  knights  were   free  to  inlist  under  his  empire, 
banner  against  the  Greek  empire.     A  treaty  and  a  ^'  ^^^^' 
marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  of  Cour- 
tenay ;  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip, 
son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Baldwin ;  a  pension  of 
six  hundred  ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  main- 
tenance ;  and  his  generous  father  distributed  among 
his  allies  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  East, 
reserving  only  Constantinople,  and  one  day's  journey 
round  the  city,  for  the  Imperial  domain  *.     In  this 
perilous  moment,  Palaeologus  was  the  most  eager  to 
subscribe  the  creed  and  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  assumed,  with  propriety  and 
weight,  the  character  of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  com-* 
mon  father  of  the  Christians.     By  his  voice,  the 
sword  of  Charles  was  chained  in  the  scabbard ;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,   in  the  pope'3 
antechamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport 

^  Ducange,  Hist  de  C.  P.  L  v.  c.  49 — 56;  L  vi.  c.  1 — 13.  See  Paciiymer^ 
1.  iv,  c.  2d ;  I.  V.  c.  7-^10.  25  ;  I.  vL  c.  30.  32)  33,  and  Nicepliorus  Gregoras, 
L  IV*  5»  ]•  V.  ].  6. 
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CHAP,    of  fury,  and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfran- 
^^^^'   chise  and  consecrate  his  arms.     He  appears  to  have 


respected  the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gregory  the 
tenth ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the 
pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  third ;  and  his 
attachment  to  his  kindred,  the  Ursini  family,  alienated 
the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the 
church.     The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of 
Philip  the  Latin  emperor,  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  ripened  into  exe- 
cution; and  the  election  of  Martin  the  fourth,  a 
French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  cause.     Of  the 
alleys,  Philip  supplied  his  name,  Martin,  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication, the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty 
galleys  ;  and  the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  con- 
sisted of  forty  counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a 
numerous  body  of  infantry,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
three  hundred  ships  and  transports.     A  distant  day 
was  appointed  for  assembling  this  mighty  force  in 
the  harbour  of  Brindisi ;  and  a  previous  attempt  was 
risked  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  knights, 
who  invaded  Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade.     Their  defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph 
the  vanity  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  more  sagacious 
Michael,  despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on  the 
effects  of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the  secret  workings  of 
a  rat,  who  gnawed  the  bow-string  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant. 
Paiaeoiogufl       Amouff  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house  of 
the  revolt    Swabia,  John  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small  island  of 
A.Di^Wthat  name  in  the  bay  of  Naples.     His  birth  was 
noble,  but  his  education  was  learned ;  and  in  the 
poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the  practice  of 
physic,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Salerno. 
Fortune  had  left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except  life ; 
and  to  despise  life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel. 
Procida  was  endowed  with  the  art  of  negotiation,  to 
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enforce  his  reasons,  and  disguise  his  motives ;  and    chap. 
in  his  various  transactions  with  nations  and  men,  he    •^^^^^' 
could  persuade  each  party  that  he  laboured  solely  for 
their  interest.     The  new  kingdoms  of  Charles  were 
afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  military  op- 
pression ;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
subjects  were   sacrificed   to  the   greatness  of  their 
master  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.     The 
hatred  of  Naples  was  repressed  by  his  presence  ;  but 
the  looser  government  of  his  vicegerents  excited  the 
contempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion,  of  the  Sicilians : 
the  island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  freedom  by  the 
eloquence  of  Procida;  and  he  displayed  to  every 
baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common  cause.     In 
the  confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited 
the  courts  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  of  Peter  king 
of  Arragon  *,  who  possessed  the  maritime  countries  of 
Valentia  and  Catalonia.     To  the  ambitious  Peter  a 
crown  was  presented,  which  he  might  justly  claim  by 
his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Mainfroy,  and  by  the 
dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who  from  the  scaffold  had 
cast  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  avenger.     Palaeologus  was 
easily  persuaded  to  divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign 
war  by  a  rebellion  at  home ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of 
twenty-five  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was  most  profit- 
ably applied  to  arm  a  Catalan  fleet,  which  sailed  under 
a  holy  banner  to  the  specious  attack  of  the  Saracens 
of  Africa.     In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  beggar,  the 
indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa;  the 
treaty  was  sealed  with  the  signet  of  pope  Nicholas 
himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles  ;  dnd  his  deed  of  gift 
transferred-  the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of 
Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.     So  widely  diffused  and 


• » 


*  See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  in  Mariana  (Hist. 
Hispan.  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  133).  The  reader  forgives  the  Jesuit's  defects,  in 
favour,  always  of  his  style,  and  often  of  his  sense. 
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CHAP.    SO  freely  circulated,  the  secret  was  preserved  above 

^ L   two  years  with  impenetrable  discretion  ;  and  each  of 

the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Peter,  who  de- 
clared that  he  would  cut  oflF  his  left  hand  if  it  were 
conscious  of  the  intentions  of  his  right.  The  mine 
was  prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous  artifice ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  instant  explosion 
of  Palermo  were  the  effect  of  accident  or  design. 
The  Sicilian  On  the  vigil  of  Eastcr,  a  procession  of  the  disarmed 
a!dl"282, citizens  visited  a  church  without  the  walls;  and  a 
March  30.  j^q\)\q  damscl  was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier. 
The  ravisher  was  instantly  punished  with  death ; 
and  if  the  people  at  first  was  scattered  by  a  military 
force,  their  numbers  and  fury  prevailed  •  the  con- 
spirators seized  the  opportunity;  the  flame  spread 
over  the  island ;  and  eight  thousand  French  were 
exterminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  From 
every  city  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  church 
were  displayed :  the  revolt  was  inspired  by  the  pre- 
sence or  the  soul  of  Procida;  and  Peter  of  Arragon, 
who  sailed  from  the  African  coast  to  Palermo,  was 
saluted  as  the  king  and  saviour  of  the  isle.  By  the 
.  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  tram- 
pled with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and  con- 
founded ;  and  in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and  devotion, 
he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  God !  if  thou  hast 
"  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant  me  at  least  a  gentle 
"  and  gradual  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  great- 
"  ness !"  His  fleet  and  army,  which  already  filled 
the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled  from  the 
seiTice  of  the  Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of 
Messina  exposed  that  town  to  the  first  storm  of  his 
revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves,  and  yet  hopeless  of 
foreign  succour,  the  citizens  would  have  repented, 
and  submitted  on  the  assurance  of  full  pardon  and 
their  ancient  privileges.     But  the  pride  of  the  mon- 
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arch  was  already  rekindled ;  and  the  most  fervent  chap. 
entreaties  of  the  legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  ^^'^''^' 
promise,  that  he  would  forgive  the  remainder,  after 
a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred  rebels  had  been  yielded  . 
to  his  discretion.  The  despair  of  the  Messinese  re- 
newed their  courage ;  Peter  of  Arragon  approached 
to  their  relief*;  and  his  rival  was  driven  back  by 
the  failure  of  provision  and  the  terrors  of  the  equinox 
to  the  Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Catalan  admiral,  the  famous  Roger  de  Loria,  swept 
the  channel  with  an  invincible  squadron  :  the  French  i>efeat  of 
fleet,  more  numerous  in  transports  than  in  galleys,  Oct.  2/ 
was  either  burnt  or  destroyed ;  and  the  same  blow 
assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the  safety  of 
the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  the 
emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  hated  and  esteemed ;  and  perhaps  he 
might  be  content  with  the  popular  judgment,  that 
had  they  not  been  matched  with  each  other,  Con- 
stantinople and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed  the 
same  master.  From  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life 
of  Charles  was  a  series  of  misfortunes ;  his  capital 
was  insulted,  his  son  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk 
into  the  grave  without  recovering  the  isle  of  Sicily, 
which,  after  a  war  of  twenty  years,  was  finally  severed 
from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  transferred,  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Arragon  f. 

After  the  peace  of  Sicily,  many  thousands  of  Ge-  The  Cata- 
noese,   Catalans^  &c.  who  had  fought,  by  sea  and  Greece, 
land,  under  the  standard  of  Anjou  or  Arragon,  were  lii^o/f^^ 
blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners  and  interest.     They  heard  that  the  Greek 

*  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two  national  writers. 
Bartholemy  a  Neocastro  (in  Muratori,  torn,  xiii.)  and  Nicholas  Specialis  (in  Mura- 
tori,  tonn.  x.),  the  one  a  contemporary,  the  other  of  the  next  century. 

f  See  the  Chronicle  of  Villani,  the  1 1  th  volume  of  the  Annali  d*Italia  of  Murii- 
tori,  and  the  20th  >and  2 1st  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone. 
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CHAP,  provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks :  they 
^^^"'  resolved  to  share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder ;  and 
Frederic  king  of  Sicily  most  liberally  contributed  the 
means  of  their  departure.  In  a  warfare  of  twenty 
years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become  their  country ; 
arms  were  their  sole  profession  and  property ;  valour 
was  the  only  virtue  which  they  knew  ;  their  women 
had  imbibed  the  fearless  temper  of  their  lovers  and 
husbands:  it  was  reported,  that,  with  a  stroke  of 
their  broad  sword,  the  Catalans  would  cleave  a  horse- 
man  and  a  horse ;  and  the  report  itself  was  a  power- 
ful weapon.  Roger  de  Flor  was  the  most  popular 
of  their  chiefs ;  and  his  personal  merit  overshadowed 
the  dignity  of  his  prouder  rivals  of  Arragon.  The 
offspring  of  a  marriage  between  a  German  gentleman 
of  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Second  and  a  damsel  of 
Brindisi,  Roger  was  successively  a  templar,  an  apos- 
tate, a  pirate,  and  at  length  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed 
from  Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen 
galleys,  four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand  ad- 
venturers ;  and  his  previous  treaty  was  faithfully 
accomplished  by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  accepted 
with  joy  and  terror  this  formidable  succour.  A 
palace  was  allotted  for  his  i*eception,  and  a  niece  of 
the  emperor  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant 
stranger,  who  was  immediately  created  great  duke 
or  admiral  of  Romania.  After  a  decent  repose,  he 
transported  his  troops  over  the  Propontis,  and  boldly 
led  them  against  the  Turks :  in  two  bloody  battles 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain :  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the 
name  of  the  deliverer  of  Asia.  But  after  a  short 
season  of  prosperity,  the  cloud  of  slavery  and  ruin 
again  burst  on  that  unhappy  province.  The  inha- 
bitants escaped  (says  a  Greek  historian)  from  the 
smoke  into  the  flames^   and  the  hostility  of  the 
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Turks  was  less  pernicious  than  the  friendship  of  the    chai 

Catalans.     The  lives  and  fortunes  which  they  had 

rescued,  they  considered  as  their  own  ;  the  exaction 
of  fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine 
and  arbitrary  executions ;  and,  on  the  resistance  of 
Magnesia,  the  great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  These  disorders  he  excused  by  the 
wrongs  and  passions  of  a  victorious  army ;  nor  would 
his  own  authority  or  person  have  been  safe,  had  he 
dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who  were  de- 
frauded of  the  just  and  covenanted  price  of  their  ser- 
vices. The  threats  and  complaints  of  Andronicus 
disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  His  golden 
bull  had  invited  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse 
and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers ;  yet  the  crowds  of 
volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the  East,  had  been  in- 
listed  and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty.  While  his 
bravest  allies  were  content  with  three  byzants,  or 
pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an  ounce,  or 
even  two  ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned  to  the  Cata- 
lans, whose  annual  pension  would  thus  amount  to 
near  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  :  one  of  their  chiefs 
had  modestly  rated  at  three  hundred  thousand  crowns 
the  value  of  his  future  merits  ;  and  above  a  million 
had  been  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  had  been 
imposed  on  the  corn  of  the  husbandman :  one-third 
was  retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  ; 
and  the  standard  of  the  coin  wa^  so  shamefully  de- 
based, that  of  the  four-and-twenty  parts  only  five 
were  of  pure  gold.  At  the  summons  of  the  em- 
peror, Roger  evacuated  a  province  which  no  longer 
sup^ied  the  materials  of  rapine ;  but  he  refused  to 
disperse  his  troops;  and  while  his  style  was  re- 
spectful, his  conduct  was  independent  and  hostile. 
He  protested,  that  if  the  emperor  should  march 
against  him,  he  would  advance  forty  paces  to  kiss 
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CHAP,  the  ground  before  him,  but  in  rising  from  this  pro- 
strate  attitude  Roger  had  a  life  and  sword  at  the 
service  of  his  friends.  The  great  duke  of  Romania 
condescended  to  accept  the  title  and  ornaments  of 
Caesar ;  but  he  rejected  the  new  proposal  of  the 
government  of  Asia  with  a  subsidy  of  corn  and  money, 
on  condition  that  he  should  reduce  his  troops  to  the 
harmless  number  of  three  thousand  men.  Assassin- 
ation is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The  Caesar 
was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrian- 
ople ;  in  the  apartment,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
empress,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  Alani  guards ;  and 
though  the  deed  was  imputed  to  their  private  re- 
venge, his  countrymen,  who  dwelt  at  Constantinople 
in  the  security  of  peace,  were  involved  in  the  same 
proscription  by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of 
their  leader  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers, 
who  hoisted  the  sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scat- 
tered round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a 
veteran  band  of  fifteen  hundred  Catalans,  or  French, 
stood  firm  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Gallipoli  on  the 
Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Arragon,  and 
oflFered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief  by  an  equal 
combat  of  ten  or  a  hundred  warriors.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael, 
the  son  and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to  op- 
press them  with  the  weight  of  multitudes :  every 
nerve  was  stmined  to  form  an  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot ;  and  the  Pro- 
pontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  and 
Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these 
mighty  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown  by 
the  despair  and  discipline  of  the  Catalans ;  the  young 
emperor  fled  to  the  palace ;  and  an  insufficient  guard 
of  light-horse  was  left  for  the  protection  of  the  open 
country.  Victory  renewed  the  hopes  and  numbers 
of  the  ^adventurers :  every  nation  was  blended  under 
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the  name  and  standard  of  the  great  company;  and  chap. 
three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes  deserted  from  the  '^^^^^' 
Imperial  service  to  join  this  military  association.  In 
the  possession  of  Gallipoli,  the  Catalans  intercepted 
the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  while 
they  spread  their  devastations  on  either  side  of  the 
Hellespont  over  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
To  prevent  their  approach,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the  Greeks 
themselves :  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into 
the  city ;  and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which 
neither  place  nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  un- 
profitably  slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times 
the  emperor  Andronicus  sued  for  peace,  and  four 
times  he  was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  compelled  the 
Catalans  to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  After  their 
separation  from  the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great . 
company  pursued  their  march  through  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  to  seek  a  new  establishment  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  *. 

After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  was  awakened  Revolutions 
to  new  misfortunes  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins.     In  a.  d.  1204 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and""*^^^* 
the  last  conquest  of  Constantinople,  that  venerable 
land  was  disputed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants ; 
and  without  the  comforts  of  freedom  and  genius,  her 
ancient  cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intes- 
tine war.    I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure  and  various 
dynasties,  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  iu 
the  isles  j  but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  Athens  t 


•  The  Catalan  war  Is  most  copiously  related  by  Pachymer,  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books,  till  he  breaks  off  in  the  year  1:308.     Nicephorus 

Gregoras  (I.  vii.  3 6)  is  more  concise  and  complete.     Ducange,  who  adopts 

these  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted  their  footsteps  with  his  usual  diligence 
(Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  vi.  c.  22—46). 

f  See  the  laborious  history  of  Ducange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the  French 
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CHAP,    would  arffue  a  strangle  ins^ratitude  to  the  first  and 

'VT  trxx  o  o 

•  purest  school  of  liberal  science  and  amusement.  In 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens 
and  Thebes  was  assigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a 
noble  warrior  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  great 
duke  *,  which  the  Latins  understood  in  their  own 
sense,  and  the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from 
the  age  of  Constantine.  Otho  followed  the  standard 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  the  ample  state  which 
he  acquired  by  a  miracle  of  conduct  or  fortune  was 
peaceably  inherited  by  his  son  and  two  grandsons, 
till  the  family,  though  not  the  nation,  was  changed, 
by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress,  into  the  elder  branch 
of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The  son  of  that  marriage, 
Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of 
Athens ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  merce- 
naries, whom  he  invested  with  fiefs,  reduced  above 
thirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or  neighbouring  lords. 
But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  and  am- 
bition of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a  force  of 
seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The 
Catalans  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  foot ;  but  the 
deficiency  of  numbers  was  compensated  by  stratagem 
and  order.  They  formed  round  their  camp  an  arti- 
ficial inundation  ;  the  duke  and  his  knights  advanced 
without  fear  or  precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow ; 
their  horses  plunged  into  the  bog ;  and  he  was  cut 
in  pieces,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  ca- 
valry.    His  family  and  nation  were  expelled ;  and 

dynasties  recapitulates  the  thirty-five  passages  in  which  he  mentions  the  dukes  of 
Athens. 

4  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Boccace»  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare,  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  duke  of  Athens.  An  ignorant  ag« 
transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  distant  times. 
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his  son  Walter  de  Brienne,  the  titular  Duke  of  chap. 
Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the  constable  of  ^^^^^ 
France,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Attica 
and  Boeotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  victorious  Ca- 
talans :  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of 
the  slain ;.  and  during  fourteen  years,  the  great  com- 
pany was  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  states.  Their 
factions  drove  them  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a  government 
or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestowed  by  the 
kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Catalans,  the 
third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Accaioli,  a  family, 
plebeian  at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples,  and  sovereign 
in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they  embellished  with 
new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a  state,  that  ex- 
tended over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a 
part  of  Thessaly ;  and  their  reign  was  finally  deter- 
mined by  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  strangled  the 
last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons  in  the  discipline  and 
religion  of  the  seraglio. 

Athens  *,  thouffh  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  Pwsent 

•  .  •  state  of 

former  self,  still  contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  Athens. 
inhabitants;  of  these,  three-fourths  are  Greeks  in 
religion  and  language ;  and  the  Turks,  who  compose 
the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and  gravity  of 
their  national  character,  The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of 
Minerva,  flourishes  in  Attica ;  nor  has  the  honey  of 
Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  fla- 
vour: but  the  languid  trade  is  monopolized  by 
strangers ;  and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren  land  is 


*  The  modern  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted  from  Spon 
(Voyage  en  Grece»  torn.  ii.  p.  79— 199)»  Wheeler  (Travels  into  Greece,  p. 
337 — 414),  Stuart   (Antiquities   of  Athens,   passim),   and  Chandler  (Travels 

into  Greece,  p.  23 172).    The  first  of  these  travellers  visited  Greece  in  the 

year  1 676,  the  last  1 765 ;  and  ninety  years  had  not  produced  much  difference  in 
the  tranquil  scene. 

s  4 
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CHAP,    abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Walachians.     The  Athe- 

l^nians   are   still   distinguished   by  the  subtlety  and 

acuteness  of  their  understandings :  but  these  quali- 
ties, unljsss  ennobled  by  freedom,  and  enlightened 
by  study,  will  degenerate  into  a  low  and  selfish  cun- 
ning: and  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  of  the  country, 
"  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  the  Turks  of 
-  "  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord 
"  deliver  us  !*'  This  artful  people  has  eluded  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turkish  bashaws,  by  an  expedient 
which  alleviates  their  servitude  and  aggravates  their 
shame.  About  the  middle  of  th^  last  century,  the 
Athenians  chose  for  their  protector  the  Kislar  Aga, 
or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  This  -Ethio- 
pian slave,  who  possesses  the  sultan's  ear,  condescends 
to  accept  the  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns ; 
his  lieutenant,  the  Waywode,  whom  he  annually  con- 
firms, may  reserve  for  his  own  use  about  five  or  six 
thousand  more ;  and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citi- 
zens, that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and  punish  an 
oppressive  governor.  Their  private  differences  are 
decided  by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates 
of  the  Greek  church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling }  and  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  eight  geronti  or  elders,  chosen  in  the  eight 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  noble  families  cannot  trace 
their  pedigree  above  three  hundred  years ;  but  their 
principal  members  are  distinguished  by  a  grave  de- 
meanour, a  fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of 
archon.  By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the 
modem  language  of  Athens  is  represented  as  the 
most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  seventy  dialects  of 
the  vulgar  Greek :  this  picture  is  too  darkly  coloured ; 
but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader  or  a  copy  of  their 
works.  The  Athenians  walk  with  supine  indiffer- 
ence among  the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity  j  and  such 
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is  the  debasement  of  their  character,  that  they  are    chap, 

incapable  of  admiring  the  genius   of  their  prede- L 

cessors. 

The  long  reign  of  Andronicus  the  elder  is  chiefly  Awdroniciw, 
memorable  by  the  disputes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  tli^^o.^^^ 
invasion  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
power.     He  is  celebrated  as  the  most  learned  and 
virtuous  prince  of  the  age :  but  such  virtue,  and 
such  learning,  contributed  neither  to  the  perfection 
of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
I  reduce  into  some  few  pages  the  enormous  folios  of 
Pachymer*,   Cantacuzene  t,  and  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras  t,  who  have  composed  the  prolix  and  languid 
story  of  the  times.     The  name  and  situation  of  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzene  might  inspire  the  most 
lively  curiosity.    His  memorials  of  forty  years  extend 
from  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Andronicus  to  his 
own  abdication  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  observed, 
that  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which 
he  describes.     But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should 
vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero  or  a  penitent. 
Retired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  passions  of 
the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apo- 
logy,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.     Instead 
of  unfolding  the  true  counsels  and  characters  of  men^ 
he  displays  the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of  events, 
highly  varnished  with  his  own  praises  and  those  of 
his  friends.     Their  motives  are  always  pure ;  their 
ends   always  legitimate :    they  conspire   and   rebel 
without  any  views   of  interest  j    and  the  violence 

*  Pacbymer  in  seven  books,  377  folio  pages,  describes  the  first  twenty-six 
years  of  Andronicus  tbe  Elder. 

t  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachymer, 
Cantacuzenus  takes  up  the  pen ;  and  his  first  book  (c  I — 59.  p.  9 — 150)  relates 
tbe  civil  war,  and  tbe  eight  last  years  of  the  elder  Andronicus. 

X  Nicephorus  Gregoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  reign  of  An- 
dronicus the  Elder  (L  vi.  c.  I,  p.  96 — 291).  This  is  the  part  of  which  Canta* 
cuzene  complains,  as  a  false  and  malicious  representation  of  bib  conduct. 
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CHAP,  which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as  the  spon- 
^^^^  taneous  effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 
First  dis-  After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  Palaologi, 
twec^  the  the  elder  Andronicus  associated  his  son  Michael  to 
^ui^^  the  honours  of  the  purple ;  and  from  the  age  of 
Andronicus.  eighteen  to  his  premature  death,  that  prince  was 
*  acknowledged,  above  twenty-five  years,  as  the  second 
emperor  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  he 
excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  court :  his  modesty  and  patience  were 
never  tempted  to  compute  the  years  of  his  father ; 
nor  was  that  father  compelled  to  repent  of  his  libe- 
rality either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his  son. 
The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from  his 
grandfather,  to  whose  early  favour  he  was  introduced 
by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms  of  wit 
and  beauty  increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder  An- 
dronicus ;  and,  with  the  common  vanity  of  age,  he 
expected  to  realize  in  the  second,  the  hope  which 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  first,  generation.  The 
boy  was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir  and  a 
favourite ;  and  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of  the 
people  were  formed  by  the  names  of  the  father,  the 
son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the  younger  Andronicus 
was  speedily  corrupted  by  his  infant  greatness,  while 
he  beheld  with  puerile  impatience  the  double  obstacle 
that  hung,  and  might  long  hang,  over  his  rising  am- 
bition.  It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  or  to  diffuse 
happiness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aspired:  wealth  and 
impunity  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  precious  attri- 
butes of  a  monarch  ;  and  his  first  indiscreet  demand 
was  the  sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile  island, 
where  he  might  lead  a  life  of  independence  and  plea- 
sure. The  emperor  was  offended  by  the  loud  and 
frequent  intemperance  which  disturbed  his  capital : 
the  sums  which,  his  parsimony  denied  were  supplied 
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by  the  Genoese  usurers  of  Pera ;  and  the  oppressive  chap. 
debt,  which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction,  ^^^^^' 
could  be  discharged  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beau- 
tiful female,  a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  man- 
ners, had  engaged  the  younger  Andronicus  in  love : 
but  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of 
a  rival  ^  and  a  stranger,  passing  through  the  street, 
was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his  guards,  who  were 
placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stranger  was 
his  brother,  prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and 
died  of  ^his  wound  ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their 
common  father,  whose  health  was  in  a  declining 
state,  expired  on  the  eighth  day,  lamenting  the  loss 
of  both  his  children  *.  However  guiltless  in  his  in- 
tention, the  younger  Andronicus  might  impute  a 
brother's  and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of 
his  own  vices ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking 
and  feeling  men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of 
sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the 
removal  of  two  odious  competitors.  By  these  me- 
lancholy events^  and  the  increase  of  his  disorders, 
the  mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alien* 
ated;  and,  after  many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  trans- 
ferred on  another  grandson  his  hopes  and  affection. 
The  change  was  announced  by  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  person 
whom  he  should  appoint  for  his  successor ;  and  the 
acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  of  insults  and 
complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  public 
trial.  Before  the  .sentence,  which  would  probably 
have  condemned  him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  em- 
peror was  informed  that  the  palace  courts  were  filled 
with  the  armed  followers  of  his  grandson ;  the  judg^ 
ment  was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation ;  and 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  viii.  c.  1.)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  tragic  adventure. 
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CHAP,    the  triumphant  escape  of  the  prince  encouraged  the 

L  ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Three  civil       Yet  the  Capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate,  ad- 
tween  the    hcrcd  to  the  person,  or  at  least  to  the  government, 
J^ro^'      ^f  ^^^  ^Id  emperor ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  provinces, 
A.  p.  1321,  by  flight,  and  revolt,  and  foreign  succour,  that  the 
A^D.  1328,  malcontents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their  cause  and 
^"^  ^^'     subvert  his  throne.     The  soul  of  the  enterprise  was 
the  great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene :  the  sally  from 
Constantinople  is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and 
memorials ;  and  if  his  own  pen  be   most  descrip- 
tive of  his  patriotism,  an  unfriendly  historian  has  not 
refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he 
<lisplayed  in  the  service  of  the  young  emperor.    That 
prince  escaped  from  the  capital  under  the  pretence 
of  hunting;   erected  his   standard  at  Adrianople; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  whom  neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have 
armed  against  the  Barbarians.     Such  a  force  might 
have  saved  or  commanded  the  empire;   but  their 
counsels  were  discordant,  their  motions  were  slow 
end  doubtful,  and  their  progress  was  checked  by  in- 
trigue and  negotiation.     The   quarrel  of  the   two 
Andronici  was  protracted,  and  suspended,  and  re- 
newed, during  a  ruinous  period  of  seven  years.     In 
the  first  treaty,   the    relics   of  the  Greek   empire 
were  divided ;  Constantinople,  Thessalonica,  and  the 
islands,  were  left  to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  ac- 
quired the  sovereignty  of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace, 
of^Ar^**"  from  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine  limits.     By  the  se- 
A  "d^l  us  ^^^^  treaty,  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
A.  D.  1325',  his  immediate  coronation,  and  an  adequate  share  of 
the  power  and  revenue  of  the  state.     The  third  civil 
war  was  terminated  by  the  surprise  of  Constantinople, 
the  final  retreat  of  the  old  emperor,  and  the  sole 
reign  of  his  victorious  grandson.     The  reasons  of 
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this  delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the  men    chap, 

and  of  the  times.     When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy 1_ 

first  pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he 
was  heard  with  pity  and  applause ;  and  his  adherents 
repeated  on  all  sides  the  inconsistent  promise,  that 
he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  alle- 
viate the  burthens  of  the  people.  The  grievances  of 
forty  years  were  mingled  in  this  revolt ;  and  the 
rising  generation  was  fatigued  by  the  endless  pro- 
spect of  a  reign,  whose  favourites  and  maxims  were 
of  other  times.  The  youth  of  Andronicus  had  been 
without  spirit,  his  age  was  without  reverence :  his 
taxes  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  was  incapable  of  maintaining  three 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  de- 
structive progress  of  the  Turks.  "  How  different,** 
said  the  younger  Andronicus,  "  is  my  situation  from 
"  that  of  the  son  of  Philip !  Alexander  might  com- 
"  plain,  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
"  conquer  :  alas !  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing 
"  to  lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon  admonished, 
that  the  public  disorders  could  not  be  healed  by  a 
civil  war ;  and  that  their  young  favourite  was  not 
destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  falling  empire.  On 
the  first  repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his  own 
levity,  their  intestine  discord,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  ancient  court,  which  tempted  each  malcontent  to 
desert  or  betray  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Andronicus 
the  Younger  was  touched  with  remorse,  or  fatigued 
with  business,  or  deceived  by  negotiation :  pleasure 
rather  than  power  was  his  aim ;  and  the  licence  of 
maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thousand  hawks, 
and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  sufficient  to  sully  his 
fame  and  disarm  his  ambition. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this  busy 
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CHAP,  plot,  and  the  final  situation  of  the  principal  actors  *. 
XLViL  'jpi^Q  j^gg  of  Andronicus  was  consumed  in  civil  dis- 
The  elder  cord ;  and,  amidst  the  events  of  war  and  treaty,  his 
^^Mtw*""^  power  and  reputation  continually  decayed,  till  the 
the  govern-  fatal  night  iu  which  the  gates  of  the  city  and  palace 
A.D.  1328,  were  opened  without  resistance  to  his  grandson.  His 
*^  ^^*  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings 
of  danger ;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security 
of  ignorance,  abandoned  the  feeble  monarch,  with 
some  priests  and  pages,  to  the  ten-ors  of  a  sleepless 
night.  These  terrors  were  quickly  realized  by  the 
hostile  shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and  vic- 
tory of  Andronicus  the  Younger ;  and  the  aged  em- 
peror despatched  a  suppliant  message  to  resign  the 
sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. The  answer  of  his  grandson  was  decent  and 
pious;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the  younger 
Andronicus  assumed  the  sole  administration ;  but 
the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name  and  pre-eminence  of 
the  first  emperor,  the  use  of  the  great  palace,  and  a 
pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one- 
half  of  which  was  assigned  on  the  royal  treasury,  and 
the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constantinople.  But 
his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  contempt  and 
oblivion  ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace  was  disturbed 
only  by  the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  roved  with  impunity  through  the  solitary 
courts  i  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  was  all  that  he  could  ask,  and  more 
than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities  were  embittered 
by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight :  his  confinement 
was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous ;  and,  during 
the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grandson,  his  in- 
humsm  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant  death,  com- 

*  I  follow  tlie  chronology  of  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  who  is  remarkably  exact 
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pelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the  monastic    chap. 
habit  and  profession.     The  monk  Antony  had  re-  ^^^^^' 
nounced  the  pomp  of  the  world  :  yet  he  had  occasion 
for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter  season,  and  as  wine 
was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  water  by  his  phy- 
sician, the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  common  drink. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  late  emperor 
could  procure  three  or  four  pieces  to  satisfy  these 
simple  wants ;  and  if  he  bestowed  the  gold  to  relieve 
the  more  painful  distress  of  a  friend,  the  sacrifice  is 
of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  religion. 
Four  years  after  his  abdication,  Andronicus  or  An-  His  death, 
tony  expired  in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  pg^/g^^^' 
his  age. 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger  more  glorious  Reign  of 
or  fortunate  than  that  of  the  elder  Andronicus*.  He  ^eJouSr. 
gathered  the  fruits  of  ambition;  but  the  taste  was ^^-^ 328, 
transient  and  bitter :  in  the  supreme  station  he  lost  a.d.  1341, 
the  remains  of  his  early  popularity,  and  the  defects  ""®^^' 
of  his  character  became  still  more  conspicuous  to  the 
world.     The  public  reproach  urged  him  to  march  in 
person  against  the  Turks  j  nor  did  his  courage  fail  in 
the  hour  of  trial ;  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound  were  the 
only  trophies  of  his  expedition  in  Asia,  which  con- 
firmed the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy. 
The  abuses  of  the  civil  government  attained  their  full 
maturity  and  perfection ;  his  neglect  of  forms,  and 
the  confusion  of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by  the 
Greeks,  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the 
empire.     Andronicus  was  old  before  his  time :  the 
intemperance  of  youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities 
of  age ;  and  after  being  rescued  from  a  dangerous 
malady  by  nature,  or  physdc,  he  was  snatched  away 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth  year.     He 

*  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Cantacuzene  (1.  ii. 
c  I — 40.  p.  19! — 339),  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ix.  c.  7 — 1.  xi.  c.  II. 
p.  262—361). 
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CHAP.        Had  the  reffent  found  a  suitable  return  of  obcr 

1  dience  and  gratitude,  perhaps  he  would  have  acted 

His  regency  with  pure  and  zealous  fidelity  in  the  service  of  his 
A.V1341,  pupil  *.  A  guard  of  five  hundred  soldiers  watched 
over  his  person  and  the  palace :  the  funeral  of  the 
late  emperor  was  decently  performed ;  the  capital 
was  silent  and  submissive  ;  and  five  hundred  letters, 
which  Cantacuzene  despatched  in  the  first  month, 
informed  the  provinces  of  their  loss  and  their  duty, 
by  Apocau-  *j|jg  prospcct  of  a  tranquil  minority  was  blasted  by 
the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus  ;  and  to  exag- 
gerate his  perfidy,  the  Imperial  historian  is  pleased 
to  magnify  his  own  imprudence,  in  raising  him  to 
that  office  against  the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious 
sovereign.  Bold  and  subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse, 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns 
subservient  to  each  other ;  and  his  talents  were  ap- 
plied to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  arrogance  was 
heightened  by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and  an 
impregnable  castle  ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  oaths 
and  flattery,  he  secretly  conspired  against  his  bene- 
by  the  cm.  factor.     The  female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed 

press  Anne  i     t  i       i 

of  Savoy ;  aud  dircctcd :  he  encouraged  Anne  of  Savoy  to  as- 
sert, by  the  law  of  nature,  the  tutelage  of  her  son  ; 
the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by  the  anxiety  of 
maternal  tenderness ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Palaeo- 
logi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread  the  example 

pairia^h.  ^^  ^  perfidious  guardian.  The  patriarch  John  of  Apri 
was  a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by  a 
numerous  and  hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an  ob- 
solete epistle  of  Andronicus,  which  bequeathed  the 
prince  and  people  to  his  pious  care :  the  fate  of  his 
predecessor  Arsenius  prompted  him  to  prevent,  ra- 
ther than  punish,  the   crimes  of  a  usurper ;    and 

•  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  and  the  whole  progress  of 
the  civil  war,  in  his  own  history  (L  iil.  c.  I— 100.  p.  348—700),  and  in  that  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  xii.  c.  I— L  xv.  c.  9.  p.  353^492). 
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Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery,  chap.  ^ 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the  ___^. 
state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Be- 
tween three  persons  so  different  in  their  situation  and 
character,  a  private  league  was  concluded :  a  shadow  . 
of  authority  was  restored  to  the  senate ;  and  the  people 
was  tempted  by  the  name  of  freedom.  By  this  power- 
ful confederacy,  the  great  domestic  was  assaulted,  at 
first  \vith  clandestine,  at  length  with  open,  arms. 
His  prerogatives  were  disputed  ;  his  opinion  slighted ; 
his  friends  persecuted ;  and  his  safety  was  threatened 
both  in  the  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence  on  the 
public  service,  he  was  accused  of  treason  ;  proscribed 
as  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  state  j  and  delivered, 
with  all  his  adherents,  to  the  sword  of  justice  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  people :  his  fortunes  were  confis- 
cated ;  his  aged  mother  was  cast  into  prison  ;  all  his 
past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  he  was 
driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused.  From  the  review  of  his  preceding 
conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been  guiltless 
of  any  treasonable  designs ;  and  the  only  suspicion  of 
his  innocence  must  arise  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
protestations,  and  the  sublitne  purity  which  he  ascribes 
to  his  own  virtue.  While  the  empress  and  the  patriarch 
still  affected  the  appearances  of  harmony,  he  repeat- 
edly solicited  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private, 
and  even  a  monastic  life.  After  he  had  been  declared 
a  public  enemy,  it  w^as  his  fervent  wish  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  receive 
without  a  murmur  the  stroke  of  the  executioner :  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  listened  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  which  inculcated  the  sacred  duty  of 
saving  his  family  and  friends,  and  proved  that  he 
could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the  sword  and  as- 
suming  the  Imperial  title. 
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CHAP.        In  the  strong  city  of  Deraotica,  his  peculiar  do- 
main, the  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  was  invested 


Cantacu-     with  the  purplc  buskins :  his  right  leg  was  clothed  by 

zcnc  as-  o  o^  * 

sumes  the  his  noblo  kinsmcu,  the  left  by  the  I^atin  chiefs,  on 
A.  d!i341,  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood.  But, 
October  26.  gyeu  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  still  studious  of 
loyalty ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palaeologus  and  Anne 
of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  wife  Irene.  Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin 
disguise  of  rebellion  ;  nor  are  there  perhaps  any  per- 
sonal wrongs  that  can  authorize  a  subject  to  take  arms 
against  his  sovereign  :  but  the  want  of  preparation  and 
success  may  confirm  the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that 
this  decisive  step  was  the  effect  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  choice.  Constantinople  adhered  to  the  young 
emperor :  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  to  the  re- 
lief of  Adrianople :  the  principal  cities  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced  their 
obedience  to  the  great  domestic  ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  troops  and  the  provinces  were  induced,  by  their 
private  interest,  to  prefer  the  imperfect  dominion  of 
a  woman  and  a  priest.  The  army  of  Cantacuzene,  in 
sixteen  divisions,  was,  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melas  to  tempt  or  intimidate  the  capital :  it  was  dis- 
persed by  treachery  or  fear ;  and  the  officers,  more 
especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes, 
and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  two  characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalo- 
nica  with  a  chosen  remnant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  en- 
terprise on  that  important  place }  and  he  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy  Apocaucus,  at 
the  head  of  a  superior  power,  by  sea  and  land.  Driven 
from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into  the 
mountains  of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assembled  liis  troops 
to  scrutinize  those  who  were  worthy  and  willing  to 
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accompany  his  broken  fortunes.     A  base  majority    chap. 
bowed  and  retired ;  and  his  trusty  band  was  dimi-   ^^^^^*- 
nished  to  two  thousand,  and  at  last  to  five  hundred, 
volunteers.     The  Cra/,  or  despot  of  the  Servians,  re- 
ceived him  with  generous  hospitality :  but  the  ally  ' 
was  insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  a  hostage,  a 
captive ;  and,  in  this  miserable  dependence,  he  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  Barbarian,  who  could  dispose  df 
the  life  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  emperor.    The  most 
tempting  oflPers  could  not  persuade  the  Cral  to  violate 
his  trust ;  but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger  side, 
and  his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to  a  new 
vicissitude  of  hopes  and  perils.     Near  six  years  the  The  civil 
flame  of  discord  burnt  with  various  success  and  un-A:D.i34i 
abated  rage :  the  cities  were  distracted  by  the  faction  "-^•^'*'^- 
of  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians,  the  Cantacuzeni  and 
Palaeologi ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and  the 
Turks,  were  invoked  on  both  sides  as  the  instruments 
of  private  ambition  and  of  common  ruin.     The  re- 
gent deplored  the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the 
author  and  victim  ;  and  his  own  experience  might  dic- 
tate a  just  and  lively  remark  on  the  different  nature 
of  foreign  and  civil  war.     "  The  former,*'  said  he, 
"  is  the.extemal  warmth  of  summer,  always  tolerable, 
**  and  often  beneficial ;  the  latter  is  the  deadly  heat 
"  of  a  fever,  which  consumes  without  a  remedy  the 
"  vitals  of  the  constitution.*' 

The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  savages  into  victory  of 
the  contests  of  civilized  nations  is  a  measure  preg-  ^^^^^^' 
nant  with  shame  and  mischief ;  which  the  interest  of 
the  moment  may  compel,  but  which  is  reprobated  by 
the  best  principles  of  humanity  and  reason.  It  is 
the  practice  of  both  sides  to  accuse  their  enemies  of 
the  guilt  of  the  first  alliances ;  and  those  who  fail  in 
their  negotiations  are  loudest  in  their  censure  of  the 
example  which  they  envy,  and  would  gladly  imitate. 
Tbe  Turks  of  Asia  were  less  barbarous,  perhaps,  than 
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CHAP,  the  shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  ;  but  their  re- 
ligion  rendered  them  the  implacable  foes  of  Rome 
and  Christianity.  To  acquire  the  friendship  of  their 
emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each  other  in  base- 
ness and  profusion  :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene 
obtained  the  preference  ;  but  the  succour  and  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand 
Christians,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ottomans  into 
Europe,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  inclining  scale  was  decided  in 
his  favour  by  the  death  of  Apocaucus ;  the  just,  though 
singular,  retribution  of  his  crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles 
or  plebeians,  whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had  been 
seized  by  his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  ; 
and  the  old  palace  of  Constantine  was  assigned  for 
the  place  of  their  confinement.  Some  alterations  in 
raising  the  walls,  and  narrowing  the  cells,  had  been 
ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent  their  escape,  and 
aggravate  their  misery ;  and  the  work  was  incessantly 
pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of  the  tyrant.  His  guards 
watched  at  the  gate,  and  tis  he  stood  in  the  inner 
court  to  overlook  the  architects,  without  fear  or  sus- 
picion, he  was  assaulted  and  laid  breathless  on  the 
ground,  by  two  resolute  prisoners  of  the  Palaeologian 
race,  who  were  armed  with  sticks,  and  animated  by 
despair.  On  the  rumour  of  revenge  and  liberty,  the 
capitive  multitude  broke  their  fetters,  fortified  their 
prison,  and  exposed  from  the  battlements  the  tyrant's 
Jiead,  presuming  on  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the 
clemency  of  the  empress,  Anne  of  Savoy  might  re- 
joice in  the  fall  of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  minister ; 
but  while  she  delayed  to  resolve  or  to  act,  the  popu- 
lace, more  especially  the  mariners,  were  excited  by 
the  widow  of  the  great  duke  to  a  sedition,  an  assault 
and  a  massacre ;  and  in  his  death  the  monster  was 
:not  less  bloody  and  venemoua  than  in  his  life*     Yet 
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his  talents  alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young  em-    chap. 
peror ;  and  his  surviving  associates,  suspicious  of  each    ^^^^^' 
other,  abandoned  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  rejected 
the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute,  the  empress  felt  and  complained  that 
she  was  deceived  by  the  enemies  of  Cantacuzene. 
But  Anne  soon  learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher ; 
she  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  with  the 
indifference  of  a  stranger;  her  jealousy  was  exas- 
perated by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empress  j  and 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she 
threatened  the  patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  de- 
grade him  from  his  office.    Their  incapacity  and  dis- 
cord would  have  afforded  the  most  decisive  advantage ; 
but  the  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  weakness  of 
both  parties ;  and  the  moderation  of  Cantacuzene  has 
not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and  indolence. 
He  successively  recovered  the  provinces  and  cities ; 
and  the  realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured  by  the  walls 
of  Constantinople;  but  the  metropolis  alone  counter- 
balanced the  rest  of  the  empire :  nor  could  he  attempt 
that  important  conquest  till  he  had  secured  in  his  fa'> 
vour  the  public  voice  and  a  private  correspondence. 
An  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Facciolati,  had  succeeded  He  re- 
to  the  office  of  great  duke :  the  ships,  the  guards,  staminopie,' 
and  the  golden  gate,  were  subject  to  his  command ;  fg^^^^ll^^J/ 
but  his  humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the 
instrument  of  treachery ;  and  the  revolution  was  ac- 
complished without  danger  or  bloodshed.     Destitute 
of  the  powers  of  resistance,  or  the  hope  of  relief,  the 
inflexible  Anne  would  have  still  defended  the  palace, 
and  have  smiled  to  behold  the  capital  in  flames  rather 
than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival.    She  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  her  friends  and  enemies ;  and  the  treaty 
was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a  loyal 
and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Pala^ologus 
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CHAP,  w^s  at  length  consummated  :  the  hereditary  right  of 
XLVii.  the  pupil  was  acknowledged  ;  but  the  sole  adminl- 
'  stration  during  ten  years  was  vested  in  the  guardian. 

Two  emperors  and  three  empresses  were  seated  on 
the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  a  general  amnesty  quieted 
the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the  property,  of  the 
most  guilty  subjects.     The  festival  of  the  coronation 
and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearances  of 
concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  were  equally  fal- 
lacious.    During  the  late  troubles,  the  treasures  of 
the  state,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  had 
been  alienated  or  embezzled  :  the  royal  banquet  was 
served ,  in  pewter  or  earthenware  ;  and  such  was  the 
proud  poverty  of  the  times,  that  the  absence  of  gold 
and  jewels  was  supplied  by  the  paltry  artifices  of  glass 
and  gilt  leather. 
Reign  of         I  hastcu  to  coucludc  the  personal  history  of  John 
ucuzene,     Cantacuzenc  *.    He  triumphed  and  reigned ;  but  his 
j^'e— ^^'  reign  and  triumph  were  clouded  by  the  discontent  of 
A.D.  1355,  Jiis  own  and  the  adverse  faction.  His  followers  might 
4Style  the  general  amnesty  an  act  of  pardon  for  his 
enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his  friends  :  in  his  cause 
their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or  plundered ;  and  as 
they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through  the  streetis, 
they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader,  who,  on 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relinquish  without 
merit  his  private  inheritance.     The  adherents  of  the 
empress  blushed  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  by 
the  precarious  favour  of  a  usurper ;  and  the  thirst 
of  revenge  was  concealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  the 
succession,  and  even  the  safety  of  her  son.     They 
were  justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the  friends  of 


*  From  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Caniacuzene  continues  his  history,  and 
that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his  son  Matthew,  A.D.  1357 
(1.  iv.  c.  1 — 50.  p.  705—91 1 ).  Nicephorus  Gregoras  ends  with  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  1351  (I  xxii.  c.  S.  p.  660 ;  the  rest,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
24th  boolc,  p.  717,  is  all  controversy),  and  hi»  fourteen  last  books  are  still  MSS. 
in  the  king  of  Frauce*8  library. 
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•Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their    chap. 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palaeologi,  and  intrusted  with L 

the  defence  of  some  cautionary  towns ;   a  measure 
supported  with  argument  and  eloquence,  and  which 
was  rejected  (says  the  Imperial  historian)  "  by  my 
^^  sublime,  and  almost  incredible,  virtue."     His  re- 
pose was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  sedi- 
tions; and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should 
be  stolen  away  by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy, 
who  would  inscribe  his  name  and  his  wrongs  in  the 
banners  of  rebellion.    As  the  son  of  Andronicus  ad- 
vanced in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to  feel  and 
to  act  for  himself ;  and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  father's 
vices.    If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Cantacu^ 
zene  laboured  with  honest  industry  to  correct  these 
sordid  and  sensual  appetites,  and  to  raise  the  mind  of 
the  young  prince  to  a  level  w^ith  his  fortune.    In  the 
Servian  expedition  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces ; 
and  the  younger  colleague  was  initiated  by  the  elder 
in  the  mysteries  of  war  and  government.     After  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  Palaeologus  was  left  at  Thes- 
salonica,  a  royal  residence,  and  a  frontier  station,  to 
secure  T)y  his  absence  the  peace  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  withdraw  his  youth  from  the  temptations  of  a 
luxurious  capital.     But  the  distance  weakened  the 
powers  of  control,  and  the  son  of  Andronicus  wai^ 
surrounded  with  artful  or  unthinking  companions^ 
who  taught  him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his 
exile,  and  to  vindicate  his  rights.     A  private  treaty 
with  the  Cral  or  despot  of  Servia  was  soon  followed 
by  an  open  revolt ;  and  Cantacuzene,  on  the  throne 
of  the  elder  Andronicus,  defended  the  cause  of  age 
and  prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigor- 
ously attacked.    .  At  his  request,  the  empress  mother 
imdertook  the  voyage  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  office 
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CHAP,    of  mediation :  she  returned  without  success ;  and  un- 
XLViL    jggg  Anne  of  Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we 
may  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  at  least  the  fervour,  of 
her  zeal.    While  the  regent  grasped  the  sceptre  with 
a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she  had  been  instructed  to 
declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal  administration 
would  soon  elapse ;  and  that,  after  a  full  trial  of  the 
•  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  sighed 
for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  ambitious  only  of 
a  heavenly  crown.     Had  these  sentiments  been  ge- 
nuine, his  voluntary  abdication  would  have  restored 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  his  conscience  would 
jobflPaiseo.  have  bccu  relieved  by  an  act  of  lustice.     Pal«ologus 

loffus  tskcs  ^  ^  ^  *^ 

up  arms  alouc  was  rcsponsiblc  for  his  future  government ;  and 
Xe?'i353!  ^^^t^ver  might  be  his  vices,  they  were  surely  less 
formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  in  which 
the  Barbarians  and  infidels  were  again  invited  to  assist 
the  Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the  arms 
jof  the  Turks,  who  now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting 
root  in  Europe,  Cantacuzene  prevailed  in  the  third 
contest  in  which  he  had  been  involved ;  and  the  young 
emperor,  driven  from  the  sea  and  land,  was  compelled 
Jto  take  shelter  among  the  Latins  of  the  isle  of  Tene- 
dos.  His  insolence  ^nd  obstinacy  provoked  the  victor 
to  a  step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irrecon- 
cilable 'j  and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom 
he  invested  with  the  purple,  established  the  succes- 
sion in  the  family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.  But  Constan- 
tinople was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of  her  ancient 
princes ;  and  this  last  injury  accelerated  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese  espoused 
the  cause  of  Palaeologus,  obtained  a  promise  of  his 
45ister,  and  achieved  the  revolution  with  two  galleys 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under 
the  pretence  of  distress,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
lesser  port  j  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Latin  shout 
pf  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperor,  John 
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"  Palaeologus  !'*  was  answered  by  a  general  rising  in  his    chap. 
favour.     A  numerous  and  loyal  party  yet  adhered  to   ^^^^ 
the  standard  of  Cantacuzene  :  but  he  asserts  in  his 
history  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender 
conscience  rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest ;  that, 
in  free  obedience  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  embraced 
with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and  profession*. 
So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his  successor  was  Abdication 
not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  saint :  the  remainder  cuzene,  * 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  piety  and  learning ;  in  the  j^^,^^^* 
cells  of  Constantinople  and  mount  Athos,  the  monk 
Joasaph  was  respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
father  of  the  emperor ;  and  if  he  issued  from  his  re- 
treat, it  was  as  the  minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the 
obstinacy,  and  solicit  the  pardon,  of  his  rebellious 
son. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  have  reserved  EstaUigb- 
the  Genoese  war,  which  shook  the  throne  of  Canta-  Genoese  at^ 
cuzene,  and  betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  em-  Q^au' 
pire.    The  Genoese,  who,  after  the  recovery  of  Con-  a.d.  126I 
stantinople,  were  seated  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  or"* 
Galata,  received  that  honourable  fief  from  the  bounty 
of  the  emperor.     They  were  indulged  in  the  use  of 
their  laws  and  magistrates;  but  they  submitted  to 
the  duties  of  vassals  and  subjects :  the  forcible  word 
of  liegemen  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  their  podesta^  or  chief,  before  he  entered 
on  his  office,  saluted  the  emperor  with  loyal  acclama- 
tions and  vows  of  fidelity.     Genoa  sealed  a  firm  al- 
liance with  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  case  of  a  defensive 
war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  galleys,  and  a  succour  of 
fifty  galleys  completely  armed  and  manned,  was  pro- 
mised by  the  republic  to  the  empire.     In  the  revival 

♦  The  awkward  apology  of  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv.  c.  39 — 42),  who  relates,  with 
visible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied  by  the  less 'accurate  but  more 
honest  narratives  of  Matthew  Villani  (L  iv.  c.  46,  in  the  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn. 
-xiv.  p.  268),  and  Ducas  (c.  10, 1 1). 
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CHAP,  of  a  naval  force,  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  to  deliver  himself  from  a  foreign  aid ;  and' his 
vigorous  government  contained  ,the  Genoese  of  Ga- 
lata  within  those  limits  which  the  insolence  of  wealth 
and  freedom  provoked  them  to  exceed.  A  sailor 
threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this 
national  affront ;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing 
to  salute  the  palace,  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Their  countrymen  threatened  to 
support  their  cause ;  but  the  long  and  open  village 
of  Galata  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  Imperial 
troops  ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault,  the  pro- 
strate Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  defenceless  situation  which  secured  their 
obedience  exposed  them  to  the  attack  of  their  Vene- 
tian rivals,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Andronicus, 
presumed  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  On 
the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the  Genoese,  with  their 
families  and  effects,  retired  into  the  city :  their  empty 
habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  feeble 
prince,  who  had  viewed  the  destruction  of  his  suburb, 
expressed  his  resentment,  not  by  arms,  but  by  am- 
bassadors. This  misfortune,  however,  was  advantage- 
ous to  the  Genoese,  who  obtained,  and  imperceptibly 
abused,  the  dangerous  licence  of  surrounding  Galata 
with  a  strong  wall ;  of  introducing  into  the  ditch  the 
waters  of  the  sea  ;  of  erecting  lofty  turrets  ;  and  of 
mounting  a  train  of  militaiy  engines  on  the  rampart. 
The  narrow  bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circum- 
scribed were  insufficient  for  the  growing  colony: 
each  day  they  acquired  some  addition  of  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  their 
villas  and  castles,  which  they  joined  and  protected  by 
new  fortifications*.    The  navigation  and  trade  of  the 

*  The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Genoese  at  Pera,  or  Galata,  is  described 
by  DuQiDge  (C  P.  Christianai  1.  i>  p.  68»  69)  from  the  Byzantine  historiaaSf  Pa- 
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Euxine  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Greek  emperors,    chap. 
who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as   - 


it  were,  of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  their  prerogative  was  acknowledged  by 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the 
liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the  purchase  of 
slaves  in  Circassia  and  the  Lesser  Tartary :  a  liberty 
pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  Christian  cause  ;  since 
these  youths  were  transformed  by  education  and  dis- 
cipline into  the  formidable  Mamelukes.     From  the'^fl'*^® 

*^  ^  ,       and  inso- 

colony  of  Pera,  the  Genoese  engaged  with  superior  lence. 
advantage  in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and 
com,  two  articles  of  food  almost  equally  important  to 
a  superstitious  people.  The  spontaneous  bounty  of 
nature  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  harvests  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  produce  of  a  rude  and  savage  husbandry ; 
and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt  fish  and  caviar  is 
annually  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are 
caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their 
last  station  of  the  rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  the 
Maeotis.  The  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Don,  opened  a  rare  and  laborious 
passage  for  the  gems  and  spices  of  India ;  and,  after 
three  months'  march,  the  caravans  of  Carizme  met 
the  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  Crimaea.  These 
various  branches  of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the 
diligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of 
Venice  and  Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  ;  the  natives 
were  awed  by  the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on 
the  foundations  of  their  humble  factories  ;  and  their 
principal  establishment  of  Cafia  *  was  besieged  with- 

chymer  (I  ii.  c.  35. 1.  v.  10, 30. 1.  ix.  15.  L  xii.  6,  9),  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  v. 
c.  4. 1.  vi.  c  1 1. 1.  ix.  c.  5. 1.  xi.  c.  1 . 1.  xv.  c.  1 ,  6),  and  Cantacuzene  (1.  i.  c.  12. 
L  ii.  c.  29,  &C.). 

♦  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xiii.  c.  12)  is  judicious  and  well-informed  on  the  trade  and 
colonies  of  the  Black  Sea.  Chardin  describes  the  present  ruins  of  Caffa,  where,  in 
forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  employed  in  the  corn  and  fish  trade  (Voyages  en 
Perse^  tom,  i.  p.  46  —48). 
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CHAP,  out  effect  by  the  Tartar  powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy, 
^^^"'  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  mer- 
chants, who  fed,  or  famished  Constantinople,  accord- 
ing to  their  interest.  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the 
customs,  the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll,  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  while  they  derived  from  these  objects  a 
revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a 
remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was  reluctantly  allowed 
to  the  emperor  *.  The  colony  of  Pera,  or  Galata, 
acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state ; 
and,  as  it  will  happen  in  distant  settlements,  the  Ge- 
noese podesta  too  often  forgot  that  he  was  the  sei-vant 
of  his  own  masters. 
Their  war  ^  Thcsc  usurpatious  wcro  cucouraged  by  the  weak- 
^peror  ^^^s  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars 
Canucu-  that  afflicted  his  age  and  the  minority  of  his  grand- 
A.D.1348.  son.  The  talents  of  Cahtacuzene  were  employed  to 
the  ruin,  rather  than  the  restoration,  of  the  empire  ; 
and  after  his  domestic  victory,  he  was  condemned  to 
an  igabminious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or  the 
Genoese  should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  mer- 
chants of  Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some 
contiguous  lands,  some  commanding  heights,  which 
they  proposed  to  cover  with  new  fortifications ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at 
Demotica  by  sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the 
debility  of  a  female  reign.  A  Byzantine  vessel,  which 
had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers;  the  fisher- 
men were  murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for  pardon, 
the  Genoese  demanded  satisfaction ;  required,  in  a 
haughty  strain,  that  the  Greeks  should  renounce  the 
exercise  of  navigation ;  and  encountered  with  regular 
arms  the  first  sallies  of  the  popular  indignation.  They 
^  instantly  occupied  the  debateable  land  j  and  by  the 

*  See  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  xvii.  c.  1. 
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labour  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  of  every  ^^^j^- 

age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  with L 

incredible  speed.     At  the  same  time,  they  attacked 
and  burnt  two  Byzantine  galleys ;   while  the  three 
others,  the  remainder  of  the  Imperial  navy,  escaped 
from  their  hands  :  the  habitations  without  the  gates, 
or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged  and  destroyed ;  and 
the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene,  was 
confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.    The  return 
of  Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  consternation : 
the  emperor  inclined  to  peaceful  counsels ;  but  he 
yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  who  rejected 
all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the  ardour  of  his  sub- 
jects.    Yet  they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he 
imposed  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  war ;   and  as  the  two  nations  were 
masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  sea, 
Constantinople  and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  . 
a  mutual  siege.     The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who 
had  believed  that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the 
war,  already  murmured  at  their  losses ;  the  succours 
from  their  mother-country  were  delayed  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Genoa ;  and  the  most  cautious  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel  to  remove  their  fa- 
milies and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility.    In  the  ^^^*f]^fl^°" 
spring,  the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven  galleys,  and  a  train  a.d.  1349. 
of  smaller  vessels,  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of 
Pera  ;  unskilfully  presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks 
of  the  adverse  squadron.     The  crews  were  composed 
of  peasants  and  mechanics  ;  nor  was  their  ignorance 
compensated  by  the  native  courage  of  barbarians: 
the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive 
enemy,  than  they  leaped  headlong  into  the  sea,  from 
a  doubtful  to  an  inevitable  peril.     The  troops  that 
marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Pera  were  struck 
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CHAP,  at  the  same  moment  with  a  similar  panic :  and  the 
^^'  Genoese  were  astonished,  and  almost  ashamed,  at  their 
double  victory.  Their  triumphant  vessels,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  dragging  after  them  the  captive 
galleys,  repeatedly  passed  and  repassed  before  the 
palace.  The  only  virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience ; 
and  the  hope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.  Yet 
the  distress  of  both  paii;ies  interposed  a  temporary 
agreement ;  and  the  shame  of  the  empire  was  dis- 
guised by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity  and  power.  Sum- 
moning the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  Cantacuzene  afiPected 
to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  the.  debate  ;  and,  after 
a  mild  reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands, 
which  had  been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming 
custody  of  his  officers*. 
Victory  of  But  the  cmpcror  was  soon  solicited  to  violate  the 
over  the ^^  treaty,  and  to  join  his  arms  with  the  Venetians,  the 
and°GreA8  P^^p^*^^^  cucmies  of  Gcuoa  and  her  colonies.  While 
A.D.  1352,  he  compared  the  reasons  of  peace  and  war,  his  mode- 
ration wa&^  provoked  by  a  wanton  insult  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Pera,  who  discharged  from  their  rampart 
a  large  stone  that  fell  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople. 
Qn  his  just  complaint,  they  coldly  blamed  the  im- 
prudence of  their  engineer ;  but  the  next  day  the 
insult  was  repeated,  and  they  exulted  in  a  second 
proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  artillery.  Cantacuzene  instantly  signed  his 
treaty  with  the  Venetians  ;  but  the  weight  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these 
opulent  and  powerful  republics  t.  From  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets 
eqcountered  each  other  with  various  success ;  and  a 
memorable  battle  was  fought  in  the  narow  sea,  under 

*  The  events  of  this  war  are  related  by  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv.  c.  11)  with  obscurity 
and  confusion,  and  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (I.  xvli.  c.  1—7)  in  a  clear  and  honest 
narrative. 

t  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cantacuzene  (I  iv.  c  18.  p.  24,  25.  28  ~ 
32),  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  dares  not  deny.  I  regret  this  part  of  Nic. 
GregoraS)  which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Paris. 
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the  walls  of  Constantinople.     It  would  not  be  an    chap. 

easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks,  the 

Venetians,  and  the  Genoese  * ;  and  while  I  depend  on 
the  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian  t,  I  shall  borrow 
from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound  to  their  own 
disgrace,  and  the  honour  of  their  foes.     The  Vene- 
tians, with  their  allies  the  Catalans,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  number ;  and  their  fleet,  with  the  poor  ad- 
dition of  eight  Byzantine  galleys,  amounted  to  seventy- 
five  sail :  the  Genoese  did  not  exceed  sixty-four ;  but 
in  those  times  their  ships  of  war  were  distinguished 
by  the  superiority  of  their  size  and  strength.     The 
names  and  families  of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani 
and  Doria,  are  illustrious   in   the  annals  of  their 
country ;  but  the  personal  merit  of  the  former  was 
eclipsed  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival.    They 
engaged  in  tempestuous  weather ;  and  the  tumultuary 
conflict  was  continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  light.    The  enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud . 
their  prowess :  the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dis- 
satisfied  with  their  behaviour :  but  all  parties  agree 
in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Catalans, 
who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
action.     On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event 
might  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  thirteen  Genoese 
galleys,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken,  were  compen- 
sated by  a  double  loss  of  the  allies  ;  of  fourteen  Ve- 
netians, ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks ;  and  even  the 
grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  assurance  and 
habit  of  more  decisive  victories.     Pisani  confessed 
his  defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour,  from 
whence,  under  the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the  senate, 
he  steered  with  a  broken  and  flying  squadron  for  the 
isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his  rivals  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea.     In  a  public  epistle,  addressed 

*  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  ]  44). 

t  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  1.  ii.  c.  59,  60.  p.  US- 
Mr.  c.  74,  75.  p.  156,  157.  in  Muratori*8  Collection,  torn.  xiv. 

VOL.  V.  U 
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CHAP,    to  the  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch  employs  his  elo- 
quence  to  reconcile  the  maritime  powers,  the  two 


luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  celebrates  the  valour 
and  victory  of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the 
exercise  of  naval  war :  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  Venetian  brethren  ;  but  he  exhorts 
them  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  base  and  per- 
fidious Greeks  ;  to  purge  the  metropolis  of  the  East 
Their  treaty  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  infected.  Deserted 
empire,       by  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  resist- 
^  *^'  ^'       ance  ;  and,  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  em- 
peror Cantacuzene  solicited  and  subscribed  a  treaty, 
which  for  ever  banished  the  Venetians  and  Catalans, 
and  granted  to  the  Venetians  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
and  almost  a  right  of  dominion.  The  Roman  empire 
(I  smile  in  transcribing  the  name)  might  soon  have 
sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the 
republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her 
freedom  and  naval  power.     A  long  contest  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  was  determined  by  the 
triumph  of  Venice ;  and  the  factions  of  the  Genoese 
compelled  them  to  seek  for  domestic  peace  under  the 
protection  of  a  foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or 
the  French  king.     Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  sur- 
vived that  of  conquest ;  and  the  colony  of  Pera  still 
awed  the  capital  and  navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was 
involved  by  the  Turks  in  the  final  semtude  of  Con- 
stantinople itself. 
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Conqtiests  ofZingis  Khan  and  the  Mogids^Jrom  China  to 
Poland, — Escape  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greeks. — 
Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Bithynia, — Reigns  and 
Victories  of  Othman,  Orchan^  Amurath  the  firsts  and 
Bcyazet  the  first, — Foundation  and  Progress  of  the  Turk^ 
ish  Monarchy  in  Asia  and  Europe. — Danger  of  Constant 
tinople  and  the  Greek  Empire. — Elevation  of  Timour  or 
Tamerlane  to  the  Throne  of  Samarcand. — His  extensive 
Conquests. — His  Turkish  War. — Defeat  and  Captivity  of 
Bajazet — The  Iron  Cage. — Death  of  Timour. — Civil  War 
of  the  Sons  of  Bajazet. — Restoration  of  the  Turkish  Mon- 
archy by  Mahomet  the  first, — Siege  of  Constantinople  by 
Amurath  the  second. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  the  J;HAP. 
present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  are  connected 
with  the  most  important  series  of  modern  history, 
but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
great  irruption  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  From 
the  spacious  highlands  between  China,  Siberia,  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has 
repeatedly  been  poured.  These  ancient  seats  of  the 
Huns  and  Turks  were  occupied  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  many  pastoral  tribes,  of  the  same  descent 
and  similar  manners ;  which  were  united  and  led  to 
conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis.  In  his  ascent  to 
greatness  that  Barbarian, .  whose  private  appellation 
was  Temugin,  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his 
equals.  His  birth  was  noble,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  had  established  his  fame  and  dominion  over 
the  circumjacent  tribes.  He  then  accepted  the  title 
of  Zingis,  The  Most  Great ;  and  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed Great  Khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and 
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CHAP.  Tartars  *.  The  reason  of  Zingis  was  not  informed 
^^^^^^'  by  books.  The  Khan  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
and  except  the  tribe  of  the  Igours,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  as  illiterate  as  their 
sovereign.  The  memory  of  their  exploits  was  pre-^ 
served  by  tradition.  Sixty-eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were  collected  and  tran- 
scribed t.  The  brevity  of  their  domestic  annals  may 
be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Russians,  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, and  Latins;  and  each  nation  will  deserve 
credit  in  the  relation  of  their  own  disasters  and  de- 
feats J.  The  conquest  of  China  was  the  great  object 
of  the  ambition  of  Zingis.  Pekin  §  w^iS  taken  after  a 
long  siege,  and  the  five  northern  provinces  of  that 
empire  were  subdued  by  his  arms. 

In  the  West  he  touched  the  dominions  of  Ma- 
hommed,  sultan  of  Carizme,  who  reigned  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  biorders  of  India  and  Turkestan. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are 
said  to  have  marched  under  the  standards  of  Zingis, 
and  his  four  sons.  In  the  vast  plains  to  the  north 
of  the  Sihon  or  laxartes,  they  were  encountered 
by  400,000  soldiers  of  the  sultan,  and  in  one  battle 
160,000  Carizmians  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Tlie 

*  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltahre,  Gengis  (at  least  in  French)  seems 
to  be  the  more  fashionable  spelling;  but  Abulghazi  Khan  must  have  known  the 
true  name  of  his  ancestor.  His  etymology  appears  just.  Zin  in  the  Mogul 
tongue  signifies  grtat,  and  gis  is  the  superlative  termination  (Hist.  Genealogique 
des  Tartars).  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude,  the  appellation  of  Zingis  is 
testowed  on  the  ocean.  Ttie  name  of  Moguls  has  prevaikn  among  the  Orientals, 
and  still  adheres  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindostan.  The 
Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar  Khan,  the  brother  of 
Mogul  Khan  (see  Abulghazi) ;  and  once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  on  the 
borders  of  Kitay. 

t  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  Khan  of  Persia,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Zingis.  From  these  traditions,  his  Vizir  FndlaUah  composed  a 
Mogul  History  in  the  Persian  language,  which  has  been  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix 
(Hist,  de  Ghenghlzcan). 

:{:  In  his  great  History  of  the  Huns,  M.  De  Guignes  has  most  amply  treated  of 
Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors. 

$  More  properly  Yeu-Ring,  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear  some  fur- 
longs to  the  soutli-east  of  the  modem  Pekin,  which  was  buiH  by  Cnblai  Khan 
(Gaubel).  Peking  and  Nanking  are  vagut  titles,  the  Courts  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South. 
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Persian  historians  relate  the  sieges  and  reduction  of   OHAP. 

many  cities,  and  the  conquests  of  the  rich  and  po- ^ 

pulous  countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carizme,  and  Cho- 
rasan.  Mahommed  expired  unpitied  in  an  island  of 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  if  the  Carizmian  empire  could 
have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have  been 
by  his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  valour  repeatedly 
checked  the  Moguls,  but  who  was  at  last  oppressed 
by  their  innumerable  host*  Two  of  the  generals  of 
Zingis,  whom  he  sent  to  subdue  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  penetrated  through  the  gates  of 
Derbehd,  traversed  the  Volga,  and  accomplished  the 
circuit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  expedition  which 
had  never  been  attempted,  and  has  never  been  re* 
peated. 

Zingis  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  in 
1227,  exhorting  his  sons  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  China.  Those  sons  were  not  more  distinguished 
for  their  high  birth,  than  for  their  prudent  conduct. 
They  seconded  their  father  in  all  his  undertakings^ 
and  they  possessed  a  merit  very  unusual  in  that  age, 
and  in  those  climes.  The  four  brothers  continued 
to  act  in  unison :  Tonchi,  Tagatai,  and  Tuli,  were 
content  with  dependent  sceptres,  proclaiming  Octai 
Great  Khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  In  sixty- 
eight  years,  the  Moguls,  under  the  successors  of 
Zingis,  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Europe.  Cublai,  one  of  his  grandsons,  completed 
the.  conquest  of  China.  The  invasion  of  Japan  was 
prevented  by  his  fleet  being  twice  shipwrecked ;  but 
the  circumjacent  kingdoms  of  Corea,  Tonkin,  Cochin- 
china,  Peju,  Bengal,  and  Thibet,  were  reduced  in 
different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obedience. 

The  conquest  of  Indostan  was  reserved  for  the 
house  of  Timour,  but  that  of  Persia  was  achieved  by 
Holagou,  another  of  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  The 
extinction  of  the  Abbassides,  which  soon  followed, 
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CHAP,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their  great- 
^^"^'  ness  and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian 
tyrant,  the  caliphs  had  recovered  the  dominion  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  Arabian  Irak ;  but  when  Holagou 
touched  this  phantom  of  power,  it  vanished  into 
smoke.  Bagdad  was  stormed  by  the  Moguls,  and 
their  commander  pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph 
Motassem ;  the  last  of  the  temporal  successors  of 
Mahommed,  whose  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Abbas  had 
reigned  above  five  hundred  years.  The  Moguls  pillaged 
Aleppo  and  Damascus.  Egypt  was  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  Mamelukes,  but  Armenia  and  Anatolia 
were  subdued,  Iconium  was  taken,  and  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  were  extirpated. 

Another  of  the  grandsons  of  Zingis,  Batou  the  son 
of  Tuli,  who  ruled  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north 
of  the  Caspian,  at  the  head  of  500,000  Moguls  and 
Tartars,  in  less  than  six  years  measured  a  line  of 
ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe.  The  Volga  and  Rama,  the 
Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Danube,  were 
passed  on  the  ice  or  in  leathern  boats,  or  swam  with 
their  horses.  Every  thing  in  Asia  sank  beneath  the 
arms  of  Baton.  The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes 
of  Russia  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Tartars* 
They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black  Sea;  Moscow 
and  Kiow  were  reduced  to  ashes.  They  made  a 
deadly,  though  a  transient  inroad,  into  the  heart  of 
Poland,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany.  The 
cities  of  Lublin  and  Cracow  were  obliterated,  and 
they  approached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  the 
battle  of  Lignitz  they  defeated  the  dukes  of  Siberia, 
the  Polish  palatines,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right 
ears  of  the  slain.  From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  boun- 
dary of  their  Western  march,  they  turned  to  the 
invasion  of  Hungary.    The  king,  Bcld,  was  defeated, 
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the  whole  country  north  of  the  Danube  was  depOpu-   ^^f- 
lated,  and  the  river  was  passed  on  the  ice.    Beld  fled  - 

to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  Baton,  after  laying 
waste  the  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria^ 
sflowly  returned  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  victory  in  the  city  and 
pdace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his  command  from 
the  midst  of  the  desert.  Even  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  North  attracted  the  arms  of  the  Moguls.  Shei- 
boni,  the  brother  of  Batou,  advanced  to  the  Icy  Sea, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Samoyedes ;  and  his  de- 
scendants reigned  at  Tabolskay  during  three  centuries, 
till  the  Russian  conquest. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  Escape  of 
excited  by  the  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  unopie  and 
relics,  at  the  time  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dis-  emp^e^om 
membered  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.     Less  potent  the  Moguu, 
than  Alexande)-,  they  were  pressed,  like  the  Mace-  —1304. 
donian,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  shepherds 
of  Scythia;   and  had  the  Tartars  undertaken  the 
siege,  Constantinople  must  have  yielded  to  the  fate 
of  Pekin,  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad.     The   glorious 
and  voluntary  retreat  of  Batou  from  the  Danube  was 
insulted  by  the  vain  triumph   of  the   Franks  and 
Greeks*;  and  in  a  second  expedition  death  surprised 
him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Caesars. 
His  brother  Borga  can-ied  the  Tartar  arms  into  Bul- 
garia and  Thrace ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  the  By- 
zantine war  by  a  visit  to  Novogorod,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  numbered  the 
inhabitants   and   regulated  the  tributes  of  Russia. 
The  Mogul  khan  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mama- 
lukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia :  three  hundred 
thousand  horse  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Der- 

*  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545,  546) 
might  propagate  and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  3 10)»  after  forty 
yearsi  beyond  the  Tigris^  might  be  easily  deceived. 
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CHAP,  bend ;  and  the  Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the  first  ex- 
XLvm.  ^^p]g  q£  domestic  war.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople, Michael  Palaeologus  *,  at  a  distance  from 
his  court  and  army,  was  surprised  and  surrounded, 
in  a  Thracian  castle,  by  twenty  thousand  Tartars. 
But  the  object  of  their  march  was  a  private  interest : 
they  came  to  the  deliverance  of  Azadin,  the  Turkish 
sultan ;  and  were  content  with  his  person  and  the 
treasure  of  the  emperor.  Their  general  Noga,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  hordesof  Astracan,  raised 
a  formidable  rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the 
third  of  the  khans  of  Kipzak ;  obtained  in  marriage 
Maria,  the  natural  daughter  of  Palaeologus ;  and 
guarded  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and  father.  The 
subsequent  invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of 
outlaws  and  fugitives ;  and  some  thousands  of  Alani 
and  Comans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native 
seats,  were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life,  and  inlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  empire^  Such  was  the  influence 
in  Europe  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls.  The  first 
terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather  than  disturbed, 
the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan  of  Iconium- 
solicited  a  personal  interview  with  John  Vataces; 
and  his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend 
their  barrier  against  the  common  enemy  t.  That  bar- 
rier  indeed  was  soon  overthrown  ;  and  the  servitude 
.  and  ruin  of  the  Seljukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of 
the  Greeks.  The  formidable  Holagou  threatened  to. 
march  to  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  groundless  panic  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror 
which  he  had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession, 
and  the  sound  of  a  doleful  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of 
"  the  Tartars,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,'*  had  scattered 

*  See  Pachymer,  1.  iii.  c  26,  and  1.  ix.  c.  26,  27 :  and  the  false  alarm  at  Nice^ 
L  iii.  c  27.    Nicephonis  Chregoras,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
t  G.  Acropolita,  p.  36,  37.     Nic.  Greg.  I  ii.  c  6. 4.  Iv.  c.  6; 
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the  hasty  report  of  an  assault  and  massacre.     In  the    chap. 

blind  credulity  of  fear,   the  streets   of  Nice  were l^, 

crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  knew  not 
from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some  hours 
elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military  officers 
could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But 
the  ambition  of  Holagou  and  his  successors  was  for- 
tunately diverted  by  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  and  a 
long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars  :  their  hostility  to  the 
Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite  with  the  Greeks 
and  Franks  *  ;  and  their  generosity  or  contempt  had 
oflFered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  reward  of  aa 
Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  mo- 
narchy were  disputed  by  the  emirs  who  had  occupied 
the  cities  or  the  mountains ;  but  they  all  confessed  the 
supremacy  of  the  khans  of  Persia ;  and  he  often  inter- 
posed his  authority,  and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check 
their  depredations,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier.  The  death  of  Cazan  t,  decline  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  mos£  accomplished  princes  of  khans  of" 
the  house  of  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  control ;  a!d!'i364 
and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  freee  scope  to  May  ii. 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  empire  t. 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  Origin  of 
of  Carizme  had  returned  from  India  to  the  possession  mani, 
and  defence  of  his  Persian  kingdoms.     In  the  space  ^'^'  ^^^^ 
of  eleven  years,  that  hero  fought  in  person  fourteen 
battles ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  that  he  led  his 
cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from  Teflis  to  Kerman, 
a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.     Yet  he  was  oppressed 

*  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1 284,  declares  that  the  Moguls,  since 
the  fabulous  defeat  of  Baton,  had  not  attacked  either  the  Franks  or  Greeks ;  and  of 
this  he  is  a  com]}etent  witness.  Hayton,  likewise,  the  Armenian  prince,  celebrates 
their  friendship  for^himself  and  his  nation. 

-f  Pachnier  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan,  the  rival  of  Cyrus  and 
Alexander  (L  xii.  c  1).  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (1.  xviii.  c.  36),  he  hopet 
much  from  the  arrival  of  30,000  Tochars  or  Tartars,  who  were  ordered  by  the 
successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the  Turks  of  Bithynia,  A.D.  1308. 

J  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical  learning  of 
M  M.de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iv.  p.  329 — 337)  and  D'Anville  (Em* 
ptre  Turc.  p.  14— S2),  two  inhabitants  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  Orientals  may 
learn  the  histo^  and  geography  of  their  own  country^ 
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CHAP,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  in- 
^^^"^'  numerable  armies  of  the  Moguls ;  and  after  his  last 
defeat,  Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly  in  the  mountains 
of  Curdistan,  His  death  dissolved  a  veteran  and  ad- 
venturous army,  which  included,  under  the  name 
of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins,  many  Turkman  hordes, 
that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultan's  for- 
tune. The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chiefs  invaded 
Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  : 
the  more  humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin, 
sultan  of  Iconium  ;  and  among  these  were  the  obscure 
fathers  of  the  Ottoman  line.  They  had  formerly 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and  Nesa ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  spot  should  have 
produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and  Turk- 
ish empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Ka- 
rismian  army,  Soliman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Euphrates :  his  son  Orthogrul  became  the 
soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin,  and  established  at 
Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  a  camp  of  four 
hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  governed  fifty 
Reign  of  two  years  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  was  the  father 
A.D."i299  of  Thaman,  or  Athman,  whose  Turkish  name  has 
<— 1326.  jjggjj  melted  into  the  appellation  of  the  caliph  Oth- 
man;  and  if  we  describe  that  pastoral  chief  as  a 
shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  separate  from  those 
characters  all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness.  Oth- 
man  possessed,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  the  ordinary 
virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  were  propitious  to  his  independence  and 
success.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  was  no  more ;  and 
the  distance  and  decline  of  the  Mogul  khans  soon 
enfranchised  him  from  the  control  of  a  superior. 
He  was  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  Greek  empire  : 
the  Koran  sanctified  his  gazU  or  holy  war,  against 
the  infidels  \  and  their  political  errors  unlocked  the 
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passes  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  invited  him  to  descend  chap. 
into  the  plains  of  Bithynia.  Till  the  reign  of  Pa-  ^  ^  '- 
laeologus,  these  passes  had  been  vigilantly  guarded  by 
the  militia  of  the  country,  who  were  repaid  by  their 
own  safety  and  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  em- 
peror abolished  their  privilege  and  assumed  their 
office ;  but  the  tribute  was  rigorously  collected,  the 
custody  of  the  passes  was  neglected,  and  the  hardy 
mountaineers  degenerated  into  a  trembling  crowd  of 
peasants,  without  spirit  or  discipline.  It  was  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  the  Christian  aera,  that  Othman 
first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia  * ;  and  the 
singular  accuracy  of  the  date  seems  to  disclose  some 
foresight  of  the  rapid  and  destructive  growth  of 
the  monster.  The  annals  of  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  reign  would  exhibit  a  repetition  of  the  same 
inroads^  and  his  hereditary  troops  were  multiplied 
in  each  campaign  by  the  accession  of  captives  and 
volunteers.  Instead  of  retreating  to  the  hills,  he 
maintained  the  most  useful  and  defensible  posts; 
fortified  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  first  pil- 
laged ;  and  renounced  the  pastoral  life  for  the  baths 
and  palaces  of  his  infant  capitals.  But  it  was  not 
till  Othman  was  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
that  he  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  conquest 
of  Prusa,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  famine  or 
treachery  to  the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan.  The  glory 
of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  of  his  descend- 
ants ;  but  the  Turks  have  transcribed  or  composed 
a  royal  testament  of  his  last  counsels  of  justice  and 
moderation  t. 

From  the  conquest  of  Prusa;  we  may  date  the  luign  of . 

Orcban, 
A.  D.  1326 
•  See  Pachymer,  L  x.  c.  26, 26. 1.  xiii.  c.  S3,  34,  36.  ^136a 

f  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turks  have  any  writers  older  than  Mahomet  II. 
nor  can  I  reach  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle  (Annales  Turcici  ad  Annum  1550), 
transUted  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published  by  Leunclavius  (ad  calcem  JLAonic 
Chalcond.p.3il«-350},  with  copious  pandects,  ojr  commentaries. 
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CHAP,  trueaera  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  lives  and 
^^^^^^'  possessions  of  the  Christian  subjects  were  redeemed 
by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  crowns 
of  gold ;  and  the  city,  by  the  labours  of  Orchan, 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Mahometan  capital.  Frusa, 
was  decorated  with  a  mosch,  a-  college,  and  an  hos- 
pital of  royal  foundation ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was 
changed  for  the  name  and  impression  of  the  new 
dynasty;  and  the  most  skilful  professors  of  human 
and  divine  knowledge  attracted  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  students  from  the  ancient  schools  of  Oriental 
learning.  The  office  of  vizir  was  instituted  for  Aladin^ 
the  brother  of  Orchan  :  and  a  diflPerent  habit  distin- 
guished the  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems 
from  the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had 
consisted  of  loose  squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry,  who 
served  without  pay  and  fought  without  discipline : 
but  a  regular  body  of  infantry  was  first  established 
and  trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A  great 
number  of  volunteers  were  enrolled  with  a  small 
stipend,  but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home, 
unless  they  were  summoned  to  the  field :  their  rude 
manners,  and  seditious  temper,  disposed  Orchan  to 
educate  his  young  captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those 
of  the  prophet ;  but  the  Turkish  peasants  were  still 
allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow  his  standi 
ard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of  Jreebooters* 
By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou* 
sand  Moslems :  a  train  of  battering  engines  was  framed 
for  the  use  of  sieges ;  and  the  first  successful  experi- 
ment was  made  on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia. 
His  con-  Orchan  granted  a  safe-conduct  to  all  who  were  de- 
B?thynia,  sirous  of  departing  with  their  families  and  effects ; 
-■1389?^^  but  the  widows  of  the  islain  were  given  in  marriage 
to  the  conquerors;  and  the  sacrilegious  plunder, 
the  books,  the  vases^  and  the  images,  were  sold 
or  ransomed  at  Constantinople.     The  emperor  Aur 
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dronicus  the  younger  was  vanquished  and  wounded     chap. 
by  the  son  of  Othman :  he  subdued  the  whole  pro-  ^^^^^^ 
vince  or  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  Chris- 
tians confessed  the  justice  and  clemency  of  a  reign, 
which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the  Turks 
of  Asia.     Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  the  modest 
title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the 
princes  of  Roum  or  Anatolia,  his  military  forces  Division  of 
were  surpassed  by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Cara-  ^oJ^^*Jl,e 
mania,  each  of  whom  could  brine:  into  the  field  an  Turkish 
army  of  forty  thousand  men.    Their  dominions  were  a.d.  isoo, 
situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  kingdom :  but    ^ 
the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  wha  formed 
new  principalities  on  the  Greek'  empire,  are  more 
conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history.     The  maritime 
country  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Maeanderand  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  so  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged, 
was  finally  lost  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  Andronicus 
the  elder*.    Two  Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and 
Aidin,  left  their  names  to  their  conquests,  and  their 
conquests  to  their  posterity.  The  ruin  of  the  churches  Loss  of  the 
of  Asia  was  consummated ;  and  the  T>arbarous  lords  provulces, 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments  ^j.^- ^•'''^ 
of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity.     The  servitude  of  Theknigi.ts 
Rhodes  was   delayed  about  two  centuries,  by  the  a.  dAsio, 
establishment  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru-  a^d/isIs 
salem  t :  under  the  discipline  of  the  order,  that  island  J«n- 1- 
emerged  into  fame  and  opulence ;   the  noble  and 
warlike  monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea :  and 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked,  and  repelled, 
the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  Firstpassage 
authors  of  their  final  ruin.     During  the  civil  wars  of  ^^t^^^EJIro!^* 

A.D.  1341* 
—  1347. 

•  Pachymer,  1.  xiii.  c.  1 3. 

t  Consult  the  ivth  book  of  the  Hntoire  de  TOrdre  de  Mallbe,  par  VAfabe 
de  Vertot 
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CHAP,  the  elder  and  younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Oth- 

"XT  VTIT  •^  o  ' 

'  man  achieved,  almost  without  resistance,  the  conquest 
of  Bithynia ;  and  the  same  disorders  encouraged  the 
Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  build  a  fleet,  and 
to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honour,  Can- 
tacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  ad- 
versaries, by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of 
his  religion  and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin, 
concealed  under  a  Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and 
politeness  of  a  Greek  :  he  was  united  with  the  great 
domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and  reciprocal  services ; 
and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the  vain  rhetoric 
of  the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades.  On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend, 
who  was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince 
of  Ionia  assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
vessels,  with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men  ; 
sailed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From  thence,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who  was 
besieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At 
that  disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his  be- 
loved Cantacuzene  was  concealed  by  his  flight  into 
Servia ;  but  the  grateful  Irene,  impatient  to  behold 
her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  ac- 
companied her  message  with  a  present  of  rich  apparel 
and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  deli- 
cacy, the  gentle  Barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of 
an  unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife,  or  to  taste  the 
luxuries  of  the  palace ;  sustained  in  his  tent  the  rigour 
of  the  winter ;  and  rejected  the  hospitable  gift,  that 
he  might  share  the  hardships  of  two  thousand  com- 
panions, all  as  deserving  as  himself  of  that  honour  of 
distinction.  Necessity  and  revenge  might  justify  his 
predatory  excursions  by  sea  and  land :  he  left  nine 
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thousand  five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet;  chap. 
and  persevered  in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  . 
till  his  embarkation  was  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter, 
the  severity  of  the  season,  the  clamours  of  his  inde- 
pendent troops,  and  the  weight  of  his  spoil  and  cap- 
tives. In  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war,  the  prince 
of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe ;  joined  his  arms 
with  those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica, 
and  threatened  Constantinople,  Calumny  might  affix 
some  reproach  on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  de- 
parture, and  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  which 
he  accepted  from  the  Byzantine  court :  but  his  friend 
was  satisfied ;  and  the  conduct  of  Amir  is  excused  by 
the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending  against  the  Latins 
his  hereditary  dominions.  The  maritime  power  of 
the  Turks  had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  order  of  St.  John,  in 
a  laudable  crusade  :  their  galleys  invaded  the  coast  of 
Ionia ;  and  Amir  was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  the  Rhodian  knights  the  citadel 
of  Smyrna.  Before  his  death,  he  generously  recom- 
mended another  ally  of  his  own  nation ;  not  more 
sincere  or  zealous  than  himself,  but  more  able  to 
affi)rd  a  prompt  and  powerful  succour,  by  his  situ- 
ation along  the  Propontis  and  in  the  front  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  the  prospect  of  a  more  advantage-  Marriage  of 
ous  treaty,  the  Turkish  prince  of  Bithynia  was  de-  f  gJ^'"'**' 
tached  from  his  engagements  with  Anne  of  Savoy ;  pn^ess, 
and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dictated  the  most  solemn 
protestations,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  daughter  of 
Cantacuzene,  he  would  invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of 
a  subject  and  a  son.  Parental  tenderness  was  silenced 
by  the  voice  of  ambition ;  the  Greek  clergy  connived 
at  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  princess  with  a  sectary 
of  Mahomet ;  and  the  father  of  Theodore  describes, 
with  shameful  satisfaction,  the  dishonour  of  the  purple. 
A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended  the  ambassadors, 
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CHAP,    who  disembarked  from  thirty  vessels  before  his  camp 
^^^"^*  of  Selybria.    A  stately  pavilion  was  erected,  in  which 
the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with  her  daugh- 
ters.    In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended  a  throne, 
which  was  suiTounded  with  curtains  of  silk  and  gold*; 
the  troops  were  under  arms  ;  but  the  emperor  alone 
was  on  horseback.    At  a  signal  the  curtains  were  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  to  disclose  the  bride,  or  the  victim, 
encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs  and  hymenaeal  torches : 
the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joy- 
ful event ;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the  theme 
of  the  nuptial  song,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets 
as  the  age  could  produce.     Without  the  rites  of  the 
church,  Theodora  was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord ; 
but  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  she  should  preserve 
her  religion  in  the  haram  of  Bursa ;  and  her  father 
celebrates  her  charity  and  devotion  in  this  ambiguous 
situation.     After  his  peaceful  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who,  with  four  sons,  by  various 
wives,  expected  him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 
The  two  princes  partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the  chase ;  and 
Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass  the  Bosphorus, 
and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of  her  mother. 
But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was  subservient  to  his 
religion  and  interest ;  and  in  the  Genoese  war  he 
joined  without  a  blush  the  enemies  of  Cantacuzene. 
Esubiish-        In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ottoman 
Ottomans  in  priucc  had  iuscrtcd  a  singular  condition,  that  it  should 
a!i)Ti353.  ^^  lawful  for  him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constan- 
tinople, or  transport  them  into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd 
of  Christians,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  priests 
and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was  exposed  in 
the  public  market :  the  whip  was  frequently  used  to 
quicken  the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  the  indigent 
Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
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led  away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and  spiritual    chap. 

bondage.     Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to  subscribe  the  1. 

same  terms ;  and  their  execution  must  have  been  still 
more  pernicious  to  the  empire :  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand Turks  had  been  detached  to  the  assistance  of  the 
empress  Anne ;  but  the  entire  forces  of  Orchan  were 
exerted  in  the  service  of  his  father.  Yet  these  cala- 
mities were  of  a  transient  nature :  as  soon  as  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives  might  return  to 
their  habitations ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  Europe  was  completely  evacuated 
by  the  Moslems  of  Asia,  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel 
with  his  pupil  that  Cantacuzene  inflicted  the  deep 
and  deadly  wound,  which  could  never  be  healed  by 
his  successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  by  his 
theological  dialogues  against  the  prophet  Mahomet. 
Ignorant  of  their  own  history,  the  modem  Turks 
confound  their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the 
Hellespont*,  and  describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a 
nocturnal  robber,  who,  with  eighty  companions,  ex- 
plores by  stratagem  a  hostile  and  unknown  shore. 
Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse,  was 
transported  in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as  the 
friend,  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Romania,  he  performed  some  service,  and  perpetrated 
more  mischief;  but  the  Chersonesus  was  insensibly 
filled  with  a  Turkish  colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  court 
solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of  the  fortresses  of 
Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays  between  the  Ot- 
toman prince  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued 
at  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had 
been  made,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  walls  and 
cities  of  the  provinces ;  the  dismantled  places  were 

*  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  in  Europe,  Cantemir  (p.  27,  &c.)  gives 
a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides :  nor  am  I  much  better  satisfied  with  Chal- 
oondyles  (1.  i.  p.  1 2,  &c.)  They  forget  to  consult  the  most  authentic  record,  the 
fourth  book  of  Cantacuzene.  I  likewise  regret  the  last  books,  which  arc  still  ma- 
nuscript,  of  Nicephorus  Oregoras. 

VOL,  V.  X 
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CHAP,  occupied  by  the  Turks  j  and  Gallipoli,  the  key  of 
XLViii.  ^^^g  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt  and  repeopled  by  the 
policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of  Cantacuzene 
dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and 
his  last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline 
a  rash  contest,  and  to  compare  their  own  weakness 
with  the  numbers  and  valour,  the  discipline  and  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  Moslems.  His  prudent  counsels 
were  despised  by  the  headstrong  vanity  of  youth, 
and  soon  justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Ottomans. 
Death  of     But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  of  the 

Orchan  and    ••tct  1'11ji_  /•!!/•  "L'l- 

his  son  So-  JCTid^  oolimau  was  killed  by  a  fall  irom  nis  horse ; 
^*°*        and  the  aged  Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb 

of  his  valiant  son. 
The  reign        But  the  Grccks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the 
^an  con-"  death  of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  Turkish  scimitar 
quests  of    ^as  wielded  with  the  same  spirit  by  Amurath  the 

Amurath  1.,      .  n  r^      y  r  j 

A.D.1360  First,  the  son  of  Orchan  and  the  brother  of  Soliman. 

September.  By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  Byzantine  an- 
nals *,  we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  without  re- 
sistance the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Haemus,  and  the  verge 
of  the  capital ;  and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for 
the  royal  seat  of  his  government  and  religion  in 
Europe.  Constantinople,  whose  decline  is  almost 
coeval  with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in  the  lapse 
of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by  the  Barbarians 
of  the  East  and  West ;  but  never  till  this  fatal  hour 
had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy. 
Yet  the  prudence  or  generosity  of  Amurath  postponed 
for  a  while  this  easy  conquest  j  and  his  pride  was  sa- 
tisfied with  thp  frequent  and  humble  attendance  of 
the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  and  his  four  sons,  who 

*  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzene  and  Gregoras,  there  follows  a  dark  In. 
terval  of  a  hundred  years.  George  Pharanza»  Michael  Ducas^  and  XAonicus  Chal* 
condyles,  all  three  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
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followed  at  his  summons  the  court  and  camp  of  the  chap. 
Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavo-  ^V^^^^. 
nian  nations  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic, 
the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians ; 
and  these  warlike  tribes,  who  had  so  often  insulted 
the  majesty  of  the  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken 
by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did  not 
abound  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by  commerce,  or  de- 
corated by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of 
the  soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every  age  by  their 
hardiness  of  mind  and  body ;  and  they  were  converted 
by  a  prudent  institution  into  the  firmest  and  most 
faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  greatness  *•  The 
vizir  of  Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  captives  ;  and  that  the  duty 
might  easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  sta* 
tioned  at  Gallipoli,  to  watch  the  passage,  and  to  se- 
lect for  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Christian  youth.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  the  edict 
w^  proclaimed ;  many  thousands  of  the  European 
captives  were  educated  in  religion  and  arms ;  and 
the  new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a 
celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their 
ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was 
delivered  in  these  words:  "  Let  them  be  called  ja-TheJanU 
**  nizaries  (  Yengi  chert ,  or  new  soldiers) ;  may  their 
**  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their  hand  victorious ! 
**  their  sword  keen  !  may  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies !  and  wheresoever  they 
go,  may  they  return  with  a  white  face  T^  Such 
was  the  origin  of  these  haughty  troops,  the  terror  of 
the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  sultans  themselves. 
Their  valour  has  declined,  their  discipline  is  relaxed^ 

*  See  Caatemir,  p.  37 '-4 1,  with  his  own  large  and  curious  annotations. 
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GHAP.    and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  contending 
_  with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modem  tactics ;  butj 


at  the  time  of  their  institution,  they  possessed  a  de- 
cisive superiority  in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  in- 
fantry, in  constant  exercise  and  pay,  was  not  main- 
tained by  any  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The 
Janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes  against 
their  idolatrous  countrymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Cossova,  the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  tribes  was  finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror 
walked  over  the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  slain  consisted  of  beardless  youths ;  and 
listened  to  the  flattering  reply  of  his  vizir,  that  age 
and  wisdom  would  have  taught  them  not  to  oppose 
his  irresistible  arms.  But  the  sword  of  his  Janizaries 
could  not  defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  despair ;  a 
Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies, 
and  Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal 
wound.  The  grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his 
temper,  modest  in  his  apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue :  but  the  Moslems  were  scandalized 
at  his  absence  from  public  worship ;  and  he  was  8br- 
rected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to 
reject  his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause;  a  mixture  of 
servitude  and  freedom  not  unfrequent  in  Oriental 
history. 
The  reign  of  The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor 
iid«im,  '  of  Amurath,  is  strongly  expressed  in  his  surname  of 
tlidm^^  liderim^  or  the  lightning  ;  and  he  might  glory  in  an 
March  9.  epithet,  which  was  drawn  from  the  fiery  energy  of  his 
soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  march.  In 
the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  *,  he  incessantly  moved 
at  the'head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to  Adrianople, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ;  and,  though  he 

*  *  The  reign  of  Bajazet  L  or  Ilderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Cantemir  (p.  46), 
tbe  second  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici.    The  surname  of  lide- 
rim»  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  conquerors  and  poets  of  every  age  have 
fsU  the  truth  of  a  system  which  derives  tbe  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 
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Strenuously  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the  law,    chap. 
he  invaded,  with  impartial  ambition,  the  Christian  ^^^^^^' 
and  Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia.   From  His  con- 
Angora  to  Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  the  northern  re-  thrEu-"*" 
gions  of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to  his  obedience :  he  t?/ Dwibc 
stripped  of  their  hereditary  possessions  his  brother 
emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sa- 
rukhan  ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium,  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Seljukians  again  revived  in  the 
Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor  were  the  conquests  of  Bajazet 
less  rapid  or  important  in  Europe.     No  sooner  had 
he  imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to 
seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of 
Moldavia.    Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  em- 
pire in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  acknow- 
ledged a  Turkish  master :  an  obsequious  bishop  led 
him  through  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  into  Greece  ; 
and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  beauteous  daughter.     The  Turkish  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  dan- 
gerous and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at  Gallipoli  a 
fleet  of  galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont  and  in- 
tercept the  Latin  succours  of  Constantinople.  While 
the  monarch  indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless 
range  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his 
soldiers  the  most  rigid  laws  of  modesty  and  absti- 
nence; and  the  harvest  was  peaceably  reaped  and 
sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp.     Provoked  by 
the  loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he 
collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  his 
dominions,  who  expected  that  in  a  few  moments  the 
fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce  them  to  ashes.     His 
ministers  trembled  in  silence;    but  an  ^Ethiopian 
buffoon  presumed  to  insinuate  the  true  cause  of  the 
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CHAP,    evil :  and  future  venality  was  left  without  excuse,  by 

YT  Vf  TT     '  •  • 

'  annexing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  office  of  cadhi. 


The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to 
the  Ottoman  greatness ;  and  Bajazet  condescended 
to  accept  a  patent  of  sultan  from  the  caliphs  who 
served  in  Egypt  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mamalukes  : 
a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that  was  yielded  by  force 
to  opinion ;  by  the  Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house 
of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 
The  ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the  obli- 
gation of  deserving  this  august  title  ;  and  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  per- 
petual theatre  of  the  Turkish  victories  and  defeats. 
Sigismond,  the  Hungarian  king,  was  the  son  and 
brother  of  the  emperors  of  the  West :  his  cause  was 
that  of  Europe  and  the  church  ;  and  on  the  Report 
of  his  danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and  Ger- 
many were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and 
Battle  of  that  of  the  cross.  In  the  battle  of  Nicdpolis,  Bajazet 
A.D.^396,  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Sept.  28.  Christians,  who  had  proudly  boasted,  that,  if  the  sky 
should  fall,  they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances. 
The  far  greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into  the 
Danube  ;  and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantinople 
by  the  river  and  the  Black  Sea,  returned  after  a  long 
circuit  to  his  exhausted  kingdom.  In  the  pride  of 
victory  Bajazet  threatened  that  he  would  besiege 
Buda ;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent  countries 
of  Germany  and  Italy  5  and  that  he  would  feed  his 
horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome.  His  progress  was  checked  by  a  long  and 
painful  fit  of  the  gout.  The  disorders  of  the  moral 
are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of  the  physical 
world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  a  single 
fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend  the  misery 
of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war ; 
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but  the  disastrous  adventure  of  the  French  has  pro-    chap. 

•  XLVIII 

cured  us  some  memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory 1 

and  character  of  Bajazet,     The  duke  of  Burgundy,  Cmsade  and 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  and  uncle  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  French 
yielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  son,  John  count  of  Ne-  A.D?r396 
vers ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accompanied  by  four  —  i^^^- 
princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the  French  monarch. 
Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the  sire  de  Coucy, 
one  of*  the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Christendom  ; 
but  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal  of  France  * 
commanded  an  army  which  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand  knights  and  squires.    These  splen- 
did names  were  the  source  of  presumption  and  the 
bane  of  discipline.     So  many  might  aspire  ta  com- 
mand, that  none  were  willing  to  obey :  their  national 
spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and  their  allies ; 
and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet  would  fly,  or  must 
fall,  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they  should 
visit  Constantinople,  and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre. 
When  their  scouts  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Turks,  the  gay  and  thoughtless  youths  were  at  table, 
already  heated  with  wine :  they  instantly  clasped  their 
armour,  mounted  their  horses,  rode  full  speed  to  the 
vanguard,  and  resented  as  an  aflFront  the  advice  of 
Sigismond,  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the 
right  and  honour  of  the  foremost  attack.    The  battle 
of  Nicopolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French 
would  have  obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians ; 
but  it  might  have  been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hun- 
garians imitated  the  valour  of  the  French.  They  dis- 
persed the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Asia ; 
forced  a  rampart  of  stakes,  which  had  been  planted 
against  the  cavalry ;  broke,  after  a  bloody  conflict, 

*  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  conspicuous  when 
it  was  divided  between  two  persons  (Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Franc^oise,  torn.  ii. 
ip.  5).  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the  crusade,  was  the  famous  Boucicault,  who 
afterwards  defended  Constantinople,  governed  Genoa,  invaded  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  died  in  the  field  of  Azlncour. 
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CHAP,  the  Janizaries  themselves ;  and  were  at  length  over- 
^^^^^^'  whelmed  by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued  from 
the  woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of 
intrepid  warriors.  In  the  speed  and  secresy  of  his 
march,  in  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the  battle,  his 
enemies  felt  and  admired  the  military  talents  of  Ba- 
jazet.  They  accuse  his  cruelty  in  the  use  of  victory. 
After  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers,  and  four-and- 
twenty  lords,  whose  birth  and  riches  were  attested  by 
his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remainder  of  the  French 
captives,  who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the  day, 
were  led  before  his  throne ;  and,  as  they  refused  to 
abjure  their  faith,  were  successively  beheaded  in  his 
presence.  The  sultan  was  exasperated  by  the  loss  of 
his  bravest  Janizaries ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that,  on  the 
eve  of  the  engagement,  the  French  had  massacred 
their  Turkish  prisoners,  they  might  impute  to  them- 
selves the  consequences  of  a  just  retaliation.  A  knight, 
whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale,  and 
solicit  the  ransom  of  the  noble  captives.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  count  of  Nevers,  with  the  princes  and  ba- 
rons of  France,  were  dragged  along  in  the  marches 
of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful  trophy  to 
the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  con- 
fined at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  resided  in  his 
capital.  The  sultan  was  pressed  each  day  to  expiate 
with  their  blood  the  blood  of  his  martyrs ;  but  he  had 
pronounced  that  they  should  live,  and  either  for  mercy 
or  destruction  his  word  was  irrevocable.  He  was  as- 
sured of  their  value  and  importance  by  the  return  of 
the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and  intercessions  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  presented 
him  with  a  gold  salt-cellar  of  curious  workmanship, 
and  of  the  price  of  ten  thousand  ducats ;  and  Charles 
the  Sixth  despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of 
Norwegian  hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth. 
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of  fine  linen  of  Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  repre-  chap. 
senting  the  battles  of  the  great  Alexander.  After  ^^^^^^' 
much  delay,  the  effect  of  distance  rather  than  of  art, 
Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats  for  tjie  count  of  Nevers  and  the  sur- 
viving princes  and  barons :  the  marshal  Boucicault, 
a  famous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate ; 
but  the  admiral  of  France  had  been  slain  in  the  battle ; 
and  the  constable,  with  the  sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the 
prison  of  Boursa.  This  heavy  demand,  which  was 
doubled  by  incidental  costs,  fell  chiefly  on  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on  his  Flemish  subjects,  who 
were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute  for  the 
knighthood  and  captivity  of  the  eldest  son  of  their 
lord.  For  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  debt,  some 
merchants  of  Genoa  gave  security  to  the  amount  of 
five  times  the  sum  ;  a  lesson  to  those  warlike  .times, 
that  commerce  and  credit  are  the  links  of  the  society 
of  nations.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that 
the  French  captives  should  swear  never  to  bear  arms 
against  the  person  of  their  conqueror ;  but  the  un- 
generous restraint  was  abolished  by  Bajazet  himself. 
"  I  despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  "  thy 
"  oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayest 
"  be  ambitious  of  effacing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune 
"  of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble  thy  powers,  pro- 
**  claim  thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will 
"  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field  of 
5*  battle.'*  Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged 
in  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  court  of  Boursa. 
The  French  princes  admired  the  magnificence  of  the 
Ottoman,  whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage  was 
composed  of  seven  thousand  huntsmen  and  seven 
thousand  falconers.  In  their  presence,  and  at  his 
command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  chamberlains  was 
cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drinking 
the  goat's-milk  of  a  poor  woman.     The  strangers 
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CHAP,    were  astonished  by  this  act  of  justice :  but  it  was  the 
2^^;;]^^  justice  of  a  sultan  who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight 

of  evidence,  or  to  measure  the  degrees  of  guilt, 
ror  JohT"       After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guar- 
PaLeiogus,  diau,  Johu  Palaeologus  remained  thirty-six  years,  the 
jaiu's.     '  helpless,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  careless,  specta- 
A.D.1391.  ^Qj,  of  the  public  ruin*.  Love,  or  rather  lust,  was  his 
only  passion  ;  and  in  the  embraces  of  the  wives  and 
virgins  of  the  city,  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the  dis- 
honour of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Andronicus, 
his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople,  an  intimate 
and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amu- 
rath  ;  and  the  two  youths  conspired  against  the  au- 
thority and  lives  of  their  parents.     The  presence  of 
Amurath  in  Europe  soon  discovered  and  dissipated 
their  rash  counsels ;  and,  after  depriving  Sauzes  of 
his  sight,  the  Ottoman  threatened  his  vassal  with  the 
treatment  of  an  accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he 
inflicted  a  similar  punishi)ient  on  his  own  son.     Pa- 
laeologus trembled  and  obeyed  :  and  a  cruel  precau- 
tion involved  in  the  same  sentence  the  childhood  and 
innocence  of  John  the  son  of  the  criminal.     But  the 
operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  skilfully,  performed, 
that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  the 
other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  infirmity  of  squinting. 
Discord  of    Thus  excluded  from  the  succession,  the  two  princes 

the  Greeks* 

were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema ;  and  the  piety 
of  Manual,  the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  crown. 
But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Latins  and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a  re- 
volution :  and  the  two  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
tower  from  whence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted 
to  the  throne.    Another  period  of  two  years  afforded 

*  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palaeologus  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  1354  to  1402, 
see  Ducas,  c  9—15.  Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  16 — *2\,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Cbarcondylesi  whose  proper  sul^ect  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  episode. 
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Palaeologus  and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape :  it  was  chap. 
contrived  by  the  sublety  of  a  monk ;  they  fled  to  Scu-  ^^^"^' 
tari ;  their  adherents  armed  in  their  cause ;  and  the 
two  Byzantine  factions  displayed  the  ambition  and 
animosity  with  which  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Roman  world 
was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  a  space  of  ground  not 
more  extensive  than  the  lesser  principalities  of  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  if  the  remains  of  Constantinople  had 
not  still  represented  the  wealth  and  populousness  of 
a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public  peace,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  while  Palaeologus  and  Manuel  were  left 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  with- 
out the  walls  was  ceded  to  the  blind  princes,  who 
fixed  their  residence  at  Rhodosto  and  Selybria.  In 
the  tranquil  slumber  of  royalty,  the  passions  of  John 
Palaeologus  survived  his  reason  and  his  strength, 
Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the  noblest  Greeks,  was 
sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Ottoman  porte. 
They  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but 
a  plan  of  fortifying  Constantinople  excited  his  jea- 
lousy ;  he  threatened  their  lives :  the  new  works  were 
instantly  demolished :  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise, 
perhaps  above  the  merit  of  Palaeologus,  if  we  impute 
this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  com-  The  empe- 
municated  to  Manual,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  a!d.*3"^ 
secresy  from  the  palace  pf  Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  YJi^^2b 
throne.     Bajazet  affected  a  proud  indifference  at  the 
loss  of  this  valuable  pledge ;  and  while  he  pursued 
his  conquests  in  Euroge  and  Asia,  he  left  the  empe- 
ror to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selybria, 
who,  in  eight  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of 
primogeniture.     At  length,  the  ambition  of  the  vie- 
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CHAP,    torious  sultan  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
1_  tinople ;  but  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  vizir,  who 


it 


represented  that  such  an  enterprise  might  unite  the 
powers  of  Christendom  in  a  second  and  more  formi- 
dable crusade.  His  epistle  to  the  emperor  was  con- 
Distress  of  ceived  in  these  words :  "  By  the  divine  clemency,  our 
tinople,  "  invincible  scimitar  has  reduced  to  our  obedience 
—1402!^^  "  almost  all  Asia,  with  many  and  large  countries  in 
Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Constantinople : 
for  beyond  the  walls  thou  hast  nothing  left.  Resign 
"  that  city;  stipulate  thy  reward ;  or  tremble,  for  thy- 
"  self  and  thy  unhappy  people,  at  the  consequences 
"  of  a  rash  refusal.*'  But  his  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty, 
which  was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gratitude. 
A  truce  of  ten  years  was  purchased  by  an  annual 
tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  :  the  Greeks 
deplored  the  public  toleration  of  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
and  Bajazet  enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing  a  Turk- 
ish cadhi,  and  founding  a  royal  mosch  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Eastern  church.  Yet  this  truce  was  soon 
violated  by  the  restless  sultan:  inthecause  of  the  prince 
bfSelybria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of  Ottomans 
again  threatened  Constantinople ;  and  the  distress  of 
Manuel  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France. 
His  plaintive  embassy  obtained  much  pity  and  some 
relief ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  succour  was  intrusted 
to  the  marshal  Boucicault  *,  whose  religious  chivalry 
was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  revenging  his  captivity 
on  the  infidels.  He  sailed  with  four  ships  of  war, 
from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont ;  forced  the  pass- 
age, which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish  galleys ; 
landed  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six  hundred 
men  at  arms  and  sixteen  hundred  archers;  and  re- 
viewed  them  in  the  adjacent  plain,  without  conde- 

*  Memoires  du  bon  Messire  Jean  le  Maingrei  dit  Boucicault,  Marechal  de 
France)  partie  iii.  c.  30)  35. 
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scending  to  number  or  array  the  multitude  of  Greeks,    chap. 

By  his  presence  the  blockade  was  raised  both  by  sea 

and  land ;  the  flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet  were  driven 
to  a  more  respectful  distance ;  and  several  castles  in 
Europe  and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and 
the  marshal,  who  fought,  with  equal  valour  by  each 
other's  side.  But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with 
an  increase  of  numbers  ;  and  the  intrepid  Boucicault, 
after  a  year's  struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a  country, 
which  could  no  longer  aflPord  either  pay  or  provisions 
for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal  offered  to  conduct 
Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he  might  solicit 
in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  and  advised 
in  the  meanwhile,  that,  to  extinguish  all  domestic 
discord,  he  should  leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the 
throne.  The  proposal  was  embraced :  the  prince  of 
Selybria  was  introduced  to  the  capital ;  and  such  was 
the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the  exile  seemed 
more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  Instead 
of  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  Turkish 
sultan  claimed  the  city  as  his  own ;  and  on  the  refusal 
of  the  emperor  John,  Constantinople  was  more  closely 
pressed  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against 
such  an  enemy,  prayers^  and  resistance  were  alike  un- 
availing; and  the  savage  would  have  devoured  his 
prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had  not  been  over- 
thrown by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself.  By 
the  victory  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople was  delayed  about  fifty  years  ;  and  this 
important,  though  accidental,  service  may  justly  in- 
troduce the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul  con- 
queror. 

The  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the  Histories  of 
first  object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour.     To  live  in  Tamerlane! 
the  memory  and  esteem  of  future  ages  was  the  second 
wish  of  his  magnanimous  spirit.     All  the  civil  and 
military  transactions  of  his  reign  were  diligently  re- 
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CHAP,  corded  in  the  journals  of  his  secretaries  * :  the  au^ 
^^^^^^'  thentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons  best  in- 
formed of  each  particular  transaction ;  and  it  is  believed 
in  the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch 
himself  composed  the  commentaries  of  his  lif%  and 
the  institutions^  of  his  government.  But  these  car^s 
were  ineffectual  for  the  preservation  of  his  fame,  and 
these  precious  memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Persian 
language  were  concealed .  from  the  world,  or  at  least 
from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The  nations  which 
he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent  revenge ; 
and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  calumny, 
which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character,  the 
person  and  even  the  name  of  Tamerlane  t.  Yet  his 
real  merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than  debased, 
by  the  elevation  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of  Asia ; 
nor  can  his  lameness  be  a  theme  of  reproach,  unless 
he  had  the  weakness  to  blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps 
an  honourable,  infirmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefea- 
sible succession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubt- 
less a  rebel  subject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the  noble 
tribe  of  Berlass :  his  fifth  ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian, 
had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new  realm  of 
Transoxiana ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some  generations, 
the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  least  by  the 

*  These  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefeddin  Ali»  a 
native  of  Yezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  history  of  Timour  B^ 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petis  dela  Croix  (Paris,  1722,  in  4 
vols.  12mo.)  and  has  always  been  my  faithful  guide.  His  geography  and  chro- 
nology are  wonderfully  accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though 
he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour*s  attention  to 
procure  intelligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries  may  be  seen  in  the  Insti« 
tutions,  p.  215,  217.  349.  351. 

f  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or  M(^l  lan- 
guage, be  still  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English  translation  and  most 
valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1783,  in  4to.)  by  the  joint  labours  of  Major 
Davy,  and  Mr.  White  the  Arabic  professor.  This  work  has  been  since  translated 
from  the  Persic  into  French  (Paris,  1787)  ^  M*  Langles,  a  learned  Orientalist, 
who  has  added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

X' Demir  or  Timour  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language.  Iron;  and  ^^'^is  the 
appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  or  accent,  it  is  changed 
into  Lenc  or  Lane ;  and  a  European  corruption  confounds  the  two  words  in  the 
name  of  Tamerlane. 
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females,  with  the  Imperial  stem.  He  was  born  forty  chap. 
miles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of  ^^^^^' 
Sebzar,  in  the  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his 
fathers  were  the  hereditary  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a 
toman  of  ten  thousand  horse.  His  birth  was  cast  on 
one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy  which  announce  the 
fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new  field  to 
adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Zagatai  were 
extinct ;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence ;  and 
their  domestic  feuds  could  only  be  suspended  by  the 
conquest  and  tyranny  of  the  khans  of  Kashgar,  who, 
with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Calmucks,  invaded  the 
Transoxian  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth  year  of  his  His  first 
age,  Timour  had  entered  the  field  of  action  ;  in  the  ^o^Taeii 
twenty-fifth^  he  stood  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  —1370. 
country  ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were 
turned  towards  a  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause. 
The  chiefs  of  the  law  and  of  the  army  had  pledged 
their  salvation  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  j  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  were  silent 
and  afraid ;  and  after  waiting  seven  days  on  the  hills  of 
Samarcand,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty 
horsemen.  The  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thou- 
sand Getes,  whom  he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaugh- 
ter, and  his  enemies  were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour 
"  is  a  wonderful  man :  fortune  and  the  divine  favour 
**  are  with  him."  But  in  this  bloody  action  his  own 
followers  were  reduced,  to  ten,  a  number  which  was 
soon  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians. 
He  wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  com- 
panions, and  four  horses  ;  and  sixty-two  days  was  he 
plunged  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  from  whence  he 
escaped  by  his  own  courage,  and  the  remorse  of  the 
oppressor.  After  swimming  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led,  during  some 
months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  adjacent  states.     But  his  fame  shone 
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CHAP,  brighter  in  adversity ;  he  learned  to  distinguish  the 
^^'^^^^'  friends  of  his  person,  the  associates  of  his  fortune, 
and  to  apply  the  various  characters  of  men  for  their 
advantage,  and  above  aJl,  for  his  own.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  Timour  was  successively  joined 
by  the  parties  *of  his  confederates,  who  anxiously 
sought  him  in  the  desert ;  nor  can  I  refuse  to  describe, 
in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate  en- 
counters. He  presented  himself  as  a  guide  to  three 
chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head  of  seventy  horse.  "  When 
"  their  eyes  fell  upon  me,*'  says  Timour,  "  they  were 
"  overwhelmed  with  joy ;  and  they  alighted  from 
"  their  horses,  and  they  came  and  kneeled ;  and 
"  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  down  from 
*'  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms. 
"  And  I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief; 
"  and  my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and  wrought  with  gold, 
"I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the  second ;  and  the  third, 
"  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat.  And  they  wept,  and  I 
**  wept  also  ;  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was  anived,  and 
"  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
"  came  to  my  dwelling ;  and  I  collected  my  people, 
**  and  made  a  feast.**  His  trusty  bands  were  soon 
increased  by  the  bravest  of  the  tribes ;  he  led  them 
against  a  superior  foe  ;  and  after  some  vicissitudes  of 
war,  the  Getes  were  finally  driven  from  the  king- 
dom of  Transoxiana.  He  had  done  much  for  his 
own  glory ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done,  much 
art  to  be  exerted,  and  some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before 
he  could  teach  his  equals  to  obey  him  as  their  master. 
The  birth  and  power  of  emir  Houssein  compelled 
him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  unworthy  colleague,  whose 
sister  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.  Their  union 
was  short  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour,  in 
their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  re- 
proach of  injustice  and  perfidy:  and,  after  a  small 
defeat,  Houssein  was  slain  by  some  sagacious  friends, 
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who  presumed,  for  the  last  time,  to  disobey  the  com-    chap. 
mands  of  their  lord.    At  the  age  of  thirty-four*,  and 


in  a  general  diet  or  courouUaij  he  was  invested  with  He  ascends 
Imperial  command,  but  he  affected  to  revere  the  z^ataj^  ° 
house  of  Zingis;  and  while  the  emir  Timour  reigned  ^' ?,]  ^^^^' 
over  Zagatai  and  the  East,  a  nominal  khan  served  as 
a  private  officer  in  the  armies  of  his  servant.  A  fer- 
tile kingdom,  five  hundred  miles  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  sub- 
ject; but  Timour  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world ;  and  before  his  death,  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  crowns  which  he  had  placed 
on  his  head.  Without  expatiating  on  the  victories  of 
thirty-five  campaigns,  without  describing  the  lines  of 
march  which  he  repeatedly  traced  over  the  continent 
of  Asia,  I  shall  briefly  represent  his  conquests  in,  I. 
Persia,  II.  Tartary,  and.  III.  India;  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  the  more  interesting  narrative  of  his  Otto- 
man war. 

I.  No  sooner  had  Timour  re-united  to  the  patrimony  His  con- 
of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of  Carizme  and  ^®^  1370 
Caudahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  king-  fj.^p*  . 
doms  of  Iran  or  Persia.     Shah  Mansour,  prince  of  a.  d.  laeo 
Pars,   or  Ihe  proper  Persia,  was  one  of  the  least  ■"^^^^' 
powerful,  but  most  dangerous,  of  his  enemies.     In  a 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he  broke,  with  three 
or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  coul  or  main  body  of 
thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the  emperor  fought  in 
person.     No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guards 
remained  near  the  standard  of  Timour :  he  stood  firm 
as  a  rock,  and  received  on  his  helmet  two  weighty 
strokes  of  a  scimetar :  the  Moguls  rallied  ;  the  head 

*  The  first  book  of  Sherefeddin  is  employed  on  the  private  life  of  the  hero ;  and 
he  himself,  or  his  secretary  (Institutions,  p.  H — 77),  enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the 
thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which  most  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit.  It 
even  shines  through  the  dark  colouring  of  Arabshah,  P.  i.  c.  1 — 12. 

•f-  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  are  represented  in  the  second 
and  third  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  c.  1 5 — 35.  Consult  the  excellent 
Indexes  to  the  Institutions. 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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CHAP,  of  Mansour  was  thrown  at  his  feet ;  aftd  he  declared 
^^^^^'  his  esteem  of  the  valour  of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  all 
the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race.  From  Shiraz,  his 
troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  and  the  richness 
and  weakness  of  Ormuz  were  displayed  in  an  annual 
tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.  Bag- 
dad was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the 
caliphs :  but  the  noblest  conquest  of  Honlacou  could 
not  be  overlooked  by  his  ambitious  successor;  the 
whde  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  was  rednced 
to  his  obedience, 
n.  Of  11^  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  the  in^ 

A.  D.  1370  vasion  of  Turkestan,  or  the  eastern  Tartary.  The 
-.1383.  dignity  of  Timour  could  not  endure  the.  impunity  ci 
the  Getes ;  he  passed  the  Sihoon,  subdued  the  king- 
dom of  Cashgar,  and  marched  seven  times  into  the 
heart  of  their  country.  Hts  most  distant  camp  was 
two  months*  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand ;  and  his 
emirs,  who  traversed  the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in 
the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude  memorial  of  their  ex. 
ploits.  The  conquest  of  Kipzak,  or  the  western  Tar- 
tary, was  founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aiding  the 
distressed,  and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Toctamish, 
a  fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his 
court ;  the  ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dis- 
missed with  a  haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the 
same  day  by  the  armies  of  Zagatai ;  and  their  success 
established  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of  the 
north.  But  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new 
khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  bene- 
factor; the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the 
gates  of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  horse :  with  the  innumerable  forces 
of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Russia,  he  passed 
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the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of  Timour,  and  com-  chap. 
jtolled  him,  amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  contend  for  ^^^^^^' 
Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild  expostulation  of  Kjpxair, 
and  a  glorious  victory,  the  emperor  resolved  on  re-  a.d.  1390 
venge ;  and  by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  Caspian,  — *3^' 
and  the  Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such 
mighty  powers,  that  thirteen  miles  were  measured 
from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a  march  of  five 
months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man  ;  and 
their  daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the  for- 
tone  of  the  chase*  At  length  the  armies  encountered 
each  other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard-bearer,' 
who,  in  the  heat  of  action,  reversed  the  Imperial 
standard  of  Kipsak,  determined  the  victory  of  the 
Zi^atais ;  and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language  of  the 
Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the  wind  of 
desolati<m.  He  fled  to  the  Christian  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania ;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  and, 
after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last 
perished  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of 
a  flying  enemy  carried  Timour  into  the  tributary 
provinces  of  Russia :  a  duke  of  the  reigning  family 
was  made  prisoner  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital : 
and  Yeletz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  Ori- 
entals, might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
metropolis  of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Tartar,  but  ambition  and  prudence 
recalled  him  to  the  south. 

III.  When  Timour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  U}-  of 
and  emirs  the  invasion  of  India  or  Hindostan*,  he  a.  d.  1398, 
was  answered  by  a  murmur  of  discontent :    "  The  — '^^ 
"  rivel*s !  and  the  mountains  and  deserts !  and  the 
"  soldiers  elad  in  armour !  and  the  elephants,  de- 

*  For  th^  Irtdfem  war,  setf  the  Institutions  (p.  129^139),  the  fourth  book  of 
8lieref«ddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferishta  (in  Dow,  vol.  ii;  p.  I — 20),  which  throws 
>  gtfiernl  light  on  the  af&irs  of  Hindoston. 
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CHAP.    "  stroyers  of  men  !    *'Biit  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
.         peror  was  more  dreadful  than  all  these  terrors ;  and 


his  superior  reason  was  convinced,  that  an  enterprise 
of  such  tremendous  aspect  was  safe  and  easy  in  the 
execution.  He  was  informed  by  his  spies  of  the 
weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan :  the  Soubahs  of 
the  provinces  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; 
and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  sultan  Mahmood  was 
despised  even  in  the  haram  of  Delhi.  The  Mogul 
army  moved  in  three  great  divisions :  and  Timour 
observes  with  pleasure,  that  the  ninety-two  squadrons 
of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortunately  corresponded 
with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  Between  the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus  they 
crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are 
styled  by  the  Arabian  geographers  "  the  stony  girdles 
of  the  earth.'  *  The  highland  robbers  were  subdued  or 
extirpated;  but  great  numbers  of  men  and  horses 
perished  in  the  snow;  the  emperor  himself  was  let 
down  a  precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold;  the  ropes 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  in  length ;  and 
before  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous 
operation  was  five  times  repeated.  Timour  crossed 
the  Indus  at  the  ordinary  passage  of  Attok;  and 
successively  traversed,  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander, 
the  Punjab,  or  five  rivers  *,  that  fall  into  the  master- 
stream.  After  defeating  the  sultan  Mahmood,  he 
entered  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  and  penetrated 
to  the  rock  of  Coupele,  eleven  hundred  miles  from 
Calcutta. 
His  war  It  was  ou  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timour 

sSuaT        was  informed,  by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the  dis- 
A^^D.^Noo,  turbances  which  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia 

Sept.  1. 

*  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  five  eastern  branches  of  the  Indus,  have  been 
laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  accuracy  in  Major  Renners  incomparable 
inap  of  Hindostan.  In  his  Critical  Memoir  he  illustrates  with  judgment  and 
learning  the  marches  of  Alexander  and  Timour. 
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and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  Christians,  and  chap. 
the  ambitious  designs  of  sultan  Bajazet.  His  vigour  ^^^": 
of  mind  and  body  was  not  impaired  by  sixty-three 
years,  and  innumerable  fatigues ;  and  after  enjoying 
some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of  Samarcand,  he 
proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into  the 
western  countries  of  Asia  *.  Between  two  jealous 
and  haughty  neighbours,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will 
seldom  be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  con- 
quests now  touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Erzerum  and  the  Euphrates  ;  nor  had  the  doubtful 
limit  been  ascertained  by  time  and  treaty.  Each  of 
these  ambitious  monarchs  might  accuse  his  rival  of 
violating  his  territory ;  of  threatening  his  vassals  ;  and 
protecting  his  rebels :  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels, 
each  understood  the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms 
he  had  usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  im- 
placably pursued.  In  his  first  expedition,  Timour 
was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas 
or  Sebaste,  a  strong  city  oti  the  borders  of  Anatolia ; 
and  he  revenged  the  indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman,  oli 
a  garrison  of  four  thousand  Armenians,  who  were 
buried  alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duty.  As  a  Mussulman  he  seemed  to  respect  the 
pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in  ximour  in- 
the  blockade  of  Constantinople :  and  after  this  salutary  ^^g  ^y^^ 
lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit,  and 
turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still 
reigned  in  those  countries.  The  Syrian  emirs  were 
assembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion :  they 
confided  in  the  fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mama- 
lukes, in  the  temper  of  their  swords  and  lances,  of 
the  purest  steel  of  Damascus,  in  the  strength  of 
their  walled  cities,  and  in  the  populousness  of  sixty 

*  See  the  Instilutions,  p.  151,  to  the  end  of  the  1st  book,  and  Sherefeddin  (1.  v. 
c.  1— IG),  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syria. 
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CHAP,    thousand  villages :  and  instead  of  sustaiiUBg  a  siege, 

1  they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces 

in  the  plain.  But  these  forces  were  w>t  cemented 
by  virtue  and  union ;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had 
been  seduced  to  desejrt  or  betray  their  more  loyal 
companions.  Timour's  front  was  covered  with  a 
line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled 
with  archers  and  Greek  fire  :  the  rapid  evolutions  of 
his  cavalry  completed  the  dismay  and  disorder ;  the 
Syrian  crowds  fell  back  on  each  other ;  many  thou- 
sands were  stifled  or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance 
of  the  great  street  j  the  Moguls  entered  with  the 
fugitives;  and,  after  a  short  defence,  the  citadel, 
the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered 
Sacks  by  cowardice  or  treachery :  the  streets  of  Aleppo 
a!  0^1400,  streamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the  cries  of 
Nov.  II;  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated 
virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  tp 
bis  soldiers  might  stimulate  their  avarice :  but  their 
cruelty  was  enforced  by  the  peremptory  command  of 
producing  an  adequate  number  of  heads,  which,  b^ 
cording  to  his  custom,  were  curiously  piled  in  co- 
lumns and  pyramids.  The  Moguls  celebrated  the 
feast  of  victory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed 
the  night  in  tears  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  march  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Dsi- 
mascus,  where  he  was  rudely  encountered,  and  almost 
overthrown,  by  the  armies  of  Egypt.  A  retrograde 
motion  was  imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair :  one 
of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria 
rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when  the  sultap 
was  driven  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape 
with  precipitation  and  shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo. 
Abandoned  by  their  prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Da- 
mascus still  defended  their  walls ;  and  Tiniour  con- 
sented to  raise  the  siege,  if  they  would  adorn  bis  re- 
treat with  a  gift  or  ransom ;  each  article  of  nine 
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pieces.  But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himsdf  c«Af^ 
into  the  city,  under  colour  of  a  truce,  thaa  he  per-  ^ 
fidiausly  violated  the  treaty  j  imposed  a  contribution  DamaKoi. 
often  millions  of  gold  f  and  animated  his  troops  to  jan.isf^'* 
chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who  had  exe-' 
cuted,  or  approved,  the  murder  of  the  grandson  of 
Mahomet.  A  family  which  had  given  honourable 
burial  to  the  head  o£  Hosdn,  and  a  colony  of  artificers 
whom  he  sent  to  labour  at  Samarcand,  were  alone 
reserved  in  the  general  massacre ;  and,  after  4  period 
of  seven  centuries,  Damascus  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues 
of  the  campaign  obliged  Timour  to  reaounce  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return 
to  the  Euphrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  iflames ; 
and  justified  his  pious  motive  by  the  pardon  and  re- 
ward of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who  were  de- 
sirous to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated 
on  the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character 
of  the  Mogul  hero ;  but  I  shall  briefly  mention  *,  ? ^^  "^^ 
that  he  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  July  23. 
ninety  thousand  heads ;  again  visited  Georgia ;  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  Araxes;  and  proclaimed 
his  resolution  of  marching  against  the  Ottoman  em- 
peror. Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he 
collected  his  forces  from  every  province :  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  enrolled  on  his  military 
list;  but  the  splendid  cominands  of  five,  and  ten, 
thousand  hors^  may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  ranlf 
and  pension  of  the  chiefs,  than  of  the  genuine  number 
of  i^ective  sddiers.  In  the  pillage  of  Syria,  th^ 
Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches  :  but  the  de- 

*  The  marphes  and  occupations  of  Timour  between  tbe  Syrjan  and  Ottoman 
wftm  919  i^reseoted  by  Sberefeddin  (I  v.  c.  ?9 — 43),  and  Arabflbah  (torn.  ii.  c, 
15—18). 
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CHAP,    livery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years  more 

XLVIir  r    J  '  it 

*_  firmly  attached  them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 


Anatolia,  During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet 
A.D.140?.  had  two  years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more  serious 
encounter.  They  consisted  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot  *,  whose  merit  and  fidelity  were 
of  an  unequal  complexion.  We  may  discriminate 
the  Janizaries  who  have  been  grcidually  raised  to 
an  establishment  of  forty  thousand  men ;  a  national 
cavalry,  the  Spahis  of  modern  times ;  twenty  thou- 
sand cuirassiers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impe- 
netrable armour;  the  troops  of  Anatolia,  whose 
princes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour, 
and  a  colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven  from 
Kipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settle- 
ment in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless 
confidence  of  the  sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  an-: 
tagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had  chosen  that  spot  for  re- 
venge, he  displayed  his  banners  near  the  ruins  of 
the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In  the  meanwhile,  Timour 
moved  from  the  Araxes  through  the  countries  of 
Armenia  and  Anatolia :  his  boldness  was  secured  by 
the  wisest  precautions  ;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order 
and  discipline ;  and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and 
the  rivers,  were  diligently  explored  by  the  flying 
squadrons,  who  marked  his  road  and  preceded  his 
standard.  Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  their  camp ; 
dexterously  inclined  to  the  left ;  occupied  Caesarea ; 
traversed  the  salt  desert  and  the  river  Halys,  and 
invested  Angora :  while  the  sultan,  immovable  and 
ignorant  in  his  post,  compared  the  Tartar  swiftness 


*  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army  (Institutions,  p. 
253),  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phranza  (1.  i.  c.  29),  and  swelled  by  the 
German  soldier  to  ]  ,400,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  Moguls  were  the  more 
numerouf:. 
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to  the  crawling  of  a  snail :  he  returned  on  the  wings    chap. 

•         •  •  TTT  VTTT 

of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Angora ;  and  as  both 1 

generals  were  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains  Batde  of 
round  that  city  were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  a.  d.  1402, 
which  has  immortalized  the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  ^^^^  ^®* 
shame  of  Bajazet.    For  this  signal  victory,  the  Mogul 
emperor  was  indebted  to  himself,  to  the  genius  of 
the  moment,  and  the  discipline  of  thirty  years.    He 
had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating  the  man- 
ners, of  his  nation  *,  whose  force  still  consisted  in 
the  missile  weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  nu- 
merous cavalry.     From  a  single  troop  to  a  great 
army,  the  mode  of  attack  was  the  same ;  a  foremost 
line  first  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported 
in  a  just  order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great  van- 
guard.    The  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field, 
and  at  his  command  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right 
and  left  wings  successively  moved  forwards  in  their 
several  divisions,  and  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line :  the 
enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  attacks ; 
and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory.     If 
they  all  proved  fruitless  or  unsut;cessful,  the*  occasion 
was  worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the 
signal  of  advancing  to  the  standard  and  main  body, 
which  he  led  in  person.    But  in  the  battle  of  Angora, 
the  main  body  itself  was  supported,  on  the  flanks, 
and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  re- 
serve,  commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Timour.   The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously 
showed  a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rather  than 
the  instruments,  of  victory :  the  use  of  the  Greek 
fire  was  familiar  to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans  :  but 
had  they  borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent  invention 
of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder,  in 


•  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  English  editors 
have  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans  (p.  373—407). 
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CHAP,   the  hands  of  either  nation,  must  have  turned  the 

fortune  of  the  day.     In  that  day,  Bajazet  display^ 

the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief :  but  his  genius 
sunk  under  a  stronger  ascendant ;  and  from  various 
motives,  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in 
the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice  had 
provoked  a  mutiny  among  the  Turks ;  and  even  his 
son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from  the  field. 
The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  were 
drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes. 
His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters 
and  emissaries  of  Timour;  who  reproached  their 
ignoble  servitude  under  the  slaves  of  their  fathers ; 
and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  dominion  of  their  new, 
or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  country.  In  the  right 
wing  of  Bajazet,  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged, 
with  faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms ;  but  these 
men  of  iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and 
headlong  pursuit :  and  the  Janizaries,  alone,  without 
cavalry  or  missile  weapons,  were  encompassed  by  th^ 
circle  of  the  Mogul  hunters.  Their  valour  was  at 
length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight  of 
numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan,  afflicted  with 
the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from 
Defeat  and  |;he  ggi^   qu  the  fleetest   of  his  horses.     He  was 

captivity  of 

Bajazet.  pursucd  and  taken  by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ; 
and  after  bis  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman 
powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine 
and  destruction.  Mirza  Mahomet  Sultan,  the  eldest 
and  best  beloved  of  his  grandsons,  was  despatched  to 
Boursa,  with  thirty  thousand  horse :  and  such  was 
his  youthful  ardour,  that  he  arrived  with  only  four 
thousand  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  after  performing 
in  five  days  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Yet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its  course :  and  Soli- 
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luan,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had  already  passed  oyer  to  chap. 
Europe  with  the  royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however,  ^^^™' 
of  the  palace  and  city  was  immense  :  the  inhabitants 
had  escaped ;  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  were  reduc^  to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the 
grandson  of  Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a 
fair  and  flourishing  city ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons 
were  only  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis. 
The  same  success  attended  the  other  mirzas  and 
emirs  in  their  excursions  :  and  Smyrna,  defended  by 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone 
deserved  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  After 
an  obstinate  defence,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  ; 
all  that  breathed  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  heroes  were  launched  from 
the  engines,  on  board  of  two  carracks,  or  great  ships 
of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The 
Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a 
dangerous  and  domestic  foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn 
between  the  two  rivals  by  observing  that  Timour,  in 
fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  foi*tress  which  had  sus- 
tained seven  years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade, 
of  Bajazet  *. 

The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprisoned  by  The  histoiy 
Tamerlane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  ^^g"  "°° 
lesson,  is   now  rejected  as  a  fable  by  the  modern 
writers,  who  smile  at  the  vulgar  credulity.     They 
appeal  with  confidence   to   the  Persian   history  of 
Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  given  to  our  curi- 
osity in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I  shall 
collect  and  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  of  this 
memorable  transaction.     No  sooner  was  Timour  in-  disproved  by 
formed  that  the  captive  Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  historian  o? 

Timour : 

*  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Roum,  I  add  some  hints  in  the  Institutions,  to 
the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (!'.  v.  c.  44 — 65),  and  Arabshah  (tom.  ii. 

c  )eO 35).     On  this  part  only  of  Timour^s  history  it  is  lawful  to  quote  the 

iTurks  (Cantemir,  p.  53—55),  Annal.  Leunclav.  p.  320— 3*i2),  and  the  Greeks 
(Fhranza,  L  i.  c.  29.     Ducas,  c.  1 5— 17.  Chalcondyles,  t  iii.). 
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CHAP,  his  tent,  than  he  graciously  stept  forwards  to  receive 
him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled  with  just  re- 
proaches a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune. 
"  Alas  \"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  decree  of  fate  is 
"  now  accomplished  by  your  own  fault :  it  is  the  web 
"  which  you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree 
"  which  yourself  have  planted.  I  wished  to  spare, 
"  and  even  to. assist,  the  champion  of  the  Moslems : 
"  you  braved  our  threats ;  you  despised  our  friend- 
"  ship  ;  you  forced  us  to  enter  your  kingdom  with  our 
"  invincible  armies.  Behold  the  event.  Had  you 
"  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  which 
"  you  reserved  for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I 
"  disdain  to  retaliate :  your  life  and  honour  are  se- 
"  cure  ;  and  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  by 
"  my  clemency  to  man."  The  royal  captive  showed 
some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted  the  humiliation 
of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced  with  tears  his  son 
Mousa,  who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found 
among  the  captives  of  the  field.  The  Ottoman 
princes  were  lodged  in  a  splendid  pavilion  ;  and  the 
respect  of  the  guards  could  be  surpassed  only  by 
their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  haram  from 
Boursa,  Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and  her 
daughter  to  their  father  and  husband.  In  the  feast 
of  victory,  to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul 
emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restoring  him 
with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  sultan's  untimely  death  :  amidst  the 
care  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an 
apoplexy  at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  about 
nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The  victor  dropped  a 
tear  over  his  grave  ;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was 
conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected  at 
Boursa ;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich 
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present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was  chap. 
invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  ^^^^^^- 
Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which 
has  been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  de- 
dicated to  his  son  and  grandson,  nineteen  years  after 
his  decease* ;  and,  at  a  time  when  the  truth  was  re- 
membered by  thousands,  a  manifest  falsehood  would 
have  implied  a  satire  on  his  real  conduct.     Weighty 
indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted  by  all  the  Persian 
histories ;  yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East,  is 
base  and  audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious 
treatment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  wit- 
nesses, some  of  whom  shall  be  prpduced  in  the  order 
of  their  time  and  country.     1.  The  reader  has  not  attested, 
forgot  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  marshal  French!^ 
Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople.    They  were  on  the  spot  to  receive  the 
earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  over- 
throw of  their  great  adversary ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  of  them  accompanied  the  Greek 
embassy  to  the  camp  of  Tamerlane.     From  their  ac- 
count, the  hardships  of  the  prison  and  death  of  Ba- 
jazet are  affirmed  by  the  marshal's  servant  and  histo- 
rian, within  the  distance  of  seven  years  t.     2.  The  iiahanl**f 
name  of  Poggius  the  Italian  is  deservedly  famous 
amoQg  the  revivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    His  elegant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  was  composed  in  his  fiftieth  year,  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamerlane, 
whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  illustrious 
Barbarians  of  antiquity.     Of  his  exploits  and  dis- 

*  See  the  History  of  Sherefeddin  (L  v.  c.  49.  52,  53.  59,  60).  This  work-  was 
finished  at  Shiraz  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Sharokh,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  Farsistan  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

i*  Et  fut  lui  meme  {Bajazel)  pris,  et  mene  en  prison,  en  laquelle  il  mourut  de  dvre 
mort !  Memoires  de  Boucicault,  p.  i.  c.  37.  These  memoirs  were  composed  while 
the  marshal  was  still  governor  of  Genoa,  from  whence  he  was  expelled,  in  the  year 
HOi),  by  a  popular  insurrection  (Muratori,  Annali  d*ltalia,  tom.  xii.  p.  473,  474.) 
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CHAP,    cipiine,  Poggius  Was  informed  by  sevefail  ocular  wit- 
XLViiL  jjggggg  .  jj^P  j^^g  j^g  forget  an  example  so  apposite  to^ 

his  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scy- 
thian confined  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage,  and 
exhibited  a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might  add  the  au-> 
thority  of  two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an  earlier 
date,  which  would  prove  at  least  that  the  same  story, 
whether  false  or  true,  was  imported  into  Europe  with 
A  S.**  *^^  ^^'^^  tidings  of  the  revolution  *.  3.  At  the  time 
"  '  when  Poggius  flourished  at  Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arab- 
shah  composed  at  Damascus  the  florid  and  mialevolent 
history  of  Timour,  for  which  he  had  collected  ma- 
termls  in  his  journeys  over  Turkey  and  Tartary  f. 
Without  any  possible  correspondence  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Arabian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact 
of  the  iron  cage ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  common  veracity*  Ahmed  Arabshah 
likewise  relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  en- 
dured, of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature.  His 
indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces  was  deeply 
resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar :  in  the  feast  of  victory 
the  wine  was  served  by  female  cupbearers,  and  the 
sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and  wives  confounded 
among  the  slaves,  and  exposed  Without  a  veil  to  the 
eyes  of  intemperance*  To  escape  a  similar  indignity, 
it  is  said  that  his  successors,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, have  abstained  from  legitimate  nuptials;. and 
the  Ottoman  practice  and  belief,  at  least  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  attested  by  the  observing  Busbe- 
quius  t,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the 

*  The  Chronicon  Tarvisianutn  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Renim  Italicaniin,  torn.  six. 
p.  ROO),  and  the  Annales  Estenses  (lom.  xviii.  p.  974).  The  two  authors,  Andrea 
de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  and  James  de  Delayto,  were  both  contemporaries,  and  both 
diflncellors,  the  one  of  Trevigi,  the  other  of  Ferrara.  The  evidence  of  die  former 
is  the  most  positives. 

t  See  Arabshah,  torn;  ii.  e.  28. 34.  He  travelled  in  regiones  Rnmasoir  A*  H. 
839  (A.  D.  1435,  July  27),  torn.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  13. 

f  Busbequius  in  L^tione  Turcica,  epist.  i.  p.  52.  Yet  his  respectable  autho- 
rity is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent  maniages  of  AmuraCh  II.  with  a  Ser- 
vian, and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  an  Asiatic,  princess  (Cantemir^  p.  83. 93). 
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great  Soliman.    4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  language,    cftAP. 
that  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  ^^^^^' 
than  that  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab*     I  suppress  the  4.  by  the 
names  of  Chaleondyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  ^^^*'* 
a  later  period,  and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone ; 
but  more  attention  is  due  to  George  Phranaa*,  pro- 
tovestiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and  who  was  bom  a 
year  before  the  battle  of  Angora.    Twenty-two  years 
after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amurath 
the  Second ;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with 
some  veteran  Janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisonei^ 
with  the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his 
iron  cage.    '5.  The  kst  evidence,  in  every  sense,  iss.  by  the 
that  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  have  been  consulted 
or  transcribed  by  Leunclavius,  Pocock,  and  Cantemir  t. 
They  unanimously  deplore  the  captivity  of  the  iron 
cage ;  and  some  credit  may  be  allowed  to  n^^ional 
historians,  who  cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar  without 
uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 

Prom  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  moderate  Probable 
conclusion  may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  She-  *^°°^  ""*"* 
refeddin  Ali  has  faithfully  described  the  first  osten« 
tatious  interview,  in  which  the  conqueror,  whose  spi*. 
rits  were  harmonized  by  success,  affected  the  character 
of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was  insensibly  alienated 
by  the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet ;  the  com- 
plaints of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes,  were 
just  and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  design 
of  leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph  to  Samarcand. 
An  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine 
under  the  tent,  provoked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  im- 
pose a  harsher  restraint ;  and  in  his  perpetual  marches, 
an  iron  cage  on  a  waggon  might  be  invented,  not  as 

«  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza  (1.  i.  c.  29),  and  his  life  in  Hanckius 
(de  Script  Byzant  p.  i.  c.  40).  Chaleondyles  and  Ducas  speak  in  general  terms 
of  Btyazet^s  chains. 

t  Annales  Leunclav.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolegomen.  ad  Abulpharag.  Dynast. 
Cantemir,  p.  55. 
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CHAP,    a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rifforous  precaution.  Timour 
'  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a  similar  treatment 


of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king  of  Persia ;  and  Ba- 
jazet  was  condemned  to  represent  the  person,  and 

bT^bu  ®^P^**^  ^^®  guilt,  of  the  Roman  Caesar.  But  the 
A.  D.  1403,  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the 
trial,  and  his  premature  death  might,  without  in- 
justice, be  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  Timour.  He 
warred  not  with  the  dead;  a  tear  and  a  sepulchre 
were  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  captive  who  was 
delivered  from  his  power ;  and  if  Mousa,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over  the  ruins  of 
Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Anatolia 
had  been  restored  by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful 
sovereigns. 
Terra  of  the  From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Smo"uT,^*  °^  ^^d  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archi- 
A.D.  1403.  pelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timour :  his  armies 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his 
zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already  trembled 
at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
land ;  but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled 
between  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
the  lord  of  so  many  tomans^  or  myriads,  of  horse  was 
not  master  of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and 
Gallipoli,  were  possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great  occasion, 
they  forgot  the  difference  of  religion,  to  act  with 
union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause :  the  double 
straits  were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifications ; 
and  they  separately  withheld  the  transports  which 
Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and  sup- 
pliant embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to  re- 


xLviir. 
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treat  with  the  honours  of  victory.     Soliman,  the  son   chap. 
of  Bajazet,  implored  his  clemency  for  his  father  and 
himself;  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he  already  held  by 
the  sword ;  and  reiterated  his  ardent  wish  of  casting 
himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  emperor  (either  John  or  Manuel)  sub- 
mitted to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  he  had  stipu- 
lated with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty 
by  an  oath  of  allegiance.    But  the  fears  and  fancy  of 
nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious  Tamerlane  a  new 
design  of  vast  and  romantic  compass ;  a  design  of 
subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  marching  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering  Europe  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the 
kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of  returning  home  by  the 
deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.     This  remote,  and 
jperhaps  imaginary,  danger  was  averted  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  sultan  of  Egypt :  the  honours  of  the 
prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  the  supremacy 
of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe^  or  came- 
leopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand 
the  tribute  of  the  African  world.     Our  imagination 
is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul, 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,   meditates,   and 
almost  accomplishes,  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire.    Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  na- 
tional honour.     The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and 
the  disorders  of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  op- 
portunity for  revenge.     The  illustrious  Hongvou, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak 
and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after 
a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war*. 

*  Synopsis  Hist.  SinicK,  p.  74—76  (in  the  4tli  part  of  the  Relations  de  The- 
venot),  Duhalde,  HisU  de  la  Chine  (torn.  i.  p.  507,  608,  folio  edition) ;  and  for 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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CHAP.    Before  he   evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched 

XT  VIII 

^ 1  beyond  the  Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  co- 
lony, of  his  old  and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road 
to  subdue  the  Pagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to 
found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and,  by 
the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a 
perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown  regions 
from  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
During  these  preparations,  the  emperor  achieved  the 
final  conquest  of  Georgia  ;  passed  the  winter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Per- 
sia ;  and  slowly  returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  four  years  and  nine  months. 
S  sama!?!!^^      On  the  throne  of  Samarcand  *,  he  displayed,  in  a 
cand»         short  rcposc,  his  magnificence  and  power ;  listened 
ju'iy-L      '  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  ;  distributed  a  just 
Anua^^s.^'  measure  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  employed  his 
riches  in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temple^ } 
and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  Tartaiy,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last 
of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed 
the  pencil  of  the  Oriental  artists.     The  marriage  of 
six  of  the  emperor's  grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and 
the  pomp  of  the  ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their 
,         nuptials.     They  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of 
Canighul,  decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and  pa- 
vilions, which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city 
and  the  spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.     Whole  forests 
were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens  ;  the 
plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases 
of  every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were 
courteously  invited  :  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the  royal 

Uie  chronology  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  De  Guigncs,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i. 
p.  71,  72. 

*  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  sec  Sherefeddin  (I,  vi.  c.  1— . 
30),  and  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  35 — 47). 
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banquet ;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (says  chap. 
the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ;  since  ^^^^^' 
even  the  casseSy  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place 
in  the  ocean  *.  The  public  joy  was  testified  by  illu- 
minations and  masquerades  j  the  trades  of  Samarcand 
passed  in  review ;  and  every  trade  was  emulous  to 
execute  some  quaint  device,  some  marvellous  pageant, 
with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar  art*  After  the 
marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis, 
the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nup- 
tial chambers  ;  nine  times,  according  to  the  Asiatic 
fashion^  they  were  dressed  and  undressed  ;  and,  at 
each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies  were  show- 
ered on  their  heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  their  attendants.  A  general  indulgence  was  pro- 
claimed :  every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was 
allowed  ;  the  people  was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ; 
and  the  historian  of  Timour  may  remark,  that,  after 
devoting  fifty  years  to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the 
only  happy  period  of  his  life  were  the  two  months  in 
which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power.  But  he  was 
soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and  war. 
The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China; 
the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand, 
the  select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran  ; 
their  baggage  and  provisions  were  transported  by  five 
hundred  great  waggons,  and  an  immense  train  of 
horses  and  camels ;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for 
a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six  months  were  em- 
ployed in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Sa- 
marcand to  Pekin.  Neither  age,  nor  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour : 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the 
ice,  marched  seventy-six  parasangs,   three  hundred 

*  Sherefeddin  (1.  vi.  c.  24)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  Til,  king  of  Castile;  and  the 
curious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still  extant  (Mariana,  Hist  Hfspan.  1.  xix. 
c.  11.  torn.  ii.  p.  329,  330.     Avertissement  a  THist.  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  28 — 33). 
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CHAP,    miles  from  his  capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in 
XLViiL  ^Yie  neighbourhood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected 
His  death    by  the  angel  of  death.     Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet 
to  China,     uso  of  icod  Water,   accelerated  the  progress  of  his 
^•Pj'j^^°^' fever;   and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai.     His  designs 
were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded ;  China  was 
saved  ;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  the  most 
powerful  of  his  children  sent  an  embassy  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  to  the  court  of  Pekin. 
Character        ^he  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East  and 

acd  merits  ,  .... 

ofTunour.  Wcst :  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Impe- 
rial* ftVfe;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who 
revered  him  almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in 
some  degree  by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bit- 
terest enemies.  Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand 
and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to 
himself  and  to  the  world,  was  corroborated  by  tem- 
perance and  exercise.  In  his  familiar  discourse  he 
was  grave  and  modest ;  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Arabic  language,  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his  delight 
to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and 
science ;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was 
the  game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or  corrupted 
with  new  refinements*.  In  his  religion  he  was  a 
zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox,  Mussul- 
man ;  but  his  sound  understanding  may  tempt  us  to 
believe,  that  a  superstitious  reverence  for  omens  and 
prophecies,  for  saints  and  astrologers,  was  only  af- 
fected as  an  instrument  of  policy.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone  and  absolute, 

*  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  64  squares,  to  56  pieces 
and  1 10  or  130  squares.  But,  except  in  his  court,  the  old  game  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the 
victory  of  a  sulject :  a  chess-player  will  feel  the  vdue  of  this  encomium ! 
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without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a  favourite  to  chap. 
seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to  mislead  his  ^^^^"' 
judgment*  It  was  his  firmest  maxim,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of  the  prince 
shoBld  never  be  disputed  or  recalled  ;  but  his  foes 
have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands  of 
anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.  His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with 
the  bastonade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies.  To  maintain 
the  harmony  of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise 
the  proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  de- 
serving, to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  domi- 
nions, to  secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain 
the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  . 
of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learn- 
ing, and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to 
increase  the  revenue,  without  increasing  the  taxes, 
are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  imme- 
diate recompense.  Timour  might  boast,  that,  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy 
and  rapine ;  whilst,  under  his  prosperous  monarchy, 
a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of 
gold  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Such  was  his  con- 
fidence of  merit,  that  from  this  reformation  he  derived 
excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to  universal  domi- 
nion. The  four  following  observations  will  serve  to 
appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  gratitude ;  and  per- 
haps we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  was 
rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of  mankind.' 
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CHAP.  !•  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions, 
^^^^^^-  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy  was 
far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their  rapine, 
cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might 
afflict  their  subjects ;  but  whole  nations  were  crushed 
under  the  footsteps  of  the  reformer.  The  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  flourishing  cities  was 
often  marked  by  his  abominable  trophies,  by  columns, 
or  pyramids,  of  human  heads.  Astracan,  Carizme, 
Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa, 
Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt, 
or  utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops ; 
and  perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled, 
if  a  priest  or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the 
millions  of  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  order.  2.  His  most  de- 
structive wars  were  rather  inroads  than  conquests. 
He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Russia,  Hindostan, 
Syri^,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without  a 
hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces. 
From  thence  he  departed,  laden  with  spoil ;  but  he 
left  behind  him  neither  troops  to  awe  the  contuma- 
cious, nor  magistrates  to  protect  the  obedient  natives. 
When  he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, he  abandoned  them  to  the  evils  which  his 
invasion  had  aggravated  or  caused ;  nor  were  these 
evils  compensated  by  any  present  or  possible  benefits. 
3.  The  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were 
the  proper  field  which  he  laboured  to  cultivate  and 
adorn,  as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family. 
But  his  peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted,  and 
sometimes  blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror. 
While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges, 
his  servants,  and  even  his,  sons,  forgot  their  master 
and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries  were 
poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigour  of  inquiry  and 
punishment ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  praise  the 
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Institutions  of  Timour,  as  the  specious  idea  of  a  per-    chap. 

TCI  viir 

feet  monarchy.     4.  Whatsoever  might  be  the  bless- 

ings  of  his  administration,  they  evaporated  with  his 
life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to  govern,  was  the  am- 
bition of  his  children  and  grandchildren  * ;  the  ene- 
mies of  each  other  and  of  the  people.  A  fragment 
of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory  by  Sharokh, 
his  youngest  son ;  but,  after  his  decease,  the  scene 
was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and  Persia 
were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north,  and 
the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  be- 
fore the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan. 
His  successors  (the  great  Moguls  t)  extended  their 
sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by 
a  Persian  robber ;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms 
is  now  possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  mer- 
chants, of  a  remote  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  mon-  ovii  wan 
archy.     The  massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  of  Bnjazd! 
but  no  sooner  did  the  hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  ^1^21  ^^^ 
again  rose  with  fresh  vigour  and  more  lively  vege- 
tation.  When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had  evacuated 
Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace,  a  trea- 
£ure^  or  a  king.     The  open  country  was  overspread 
with  hordes  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or 
Turkman  origin  ;  the  recent  conquests  of  Bajazet 

*  Consult  the  last  chapters  of  Sherefeddin  and  Arabsfaah,  and  M.  de  Guignes 
<Hwt.  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  L  xx.l,  Fraser's  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  1 — 62.  The 
ttory  of  Timour*8  descendants  is  unperfectly  told ;  and  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  Sherefeddin  are  unknown. 

f  Shah  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  from  Timour,  by 
Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  second  volume  of  Dow*s  History  of  HiB« 
dostan  (1791). 
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CHAP,  were  restored  to  the  emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  hose  re- 
venge, demolished  his  sepulchre ;  and  his  five  sons 
were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  consume  the  remnant 
of  their  patrimony.     I  shall  enumerate  their  names 

i.Musta-  in  the  order  of  their  a^^e  and  actions*.  !•  It  is 
doubtful  whether  I  relate  the  story  of  the  true 
Mustapha,  or  of  an  impostor,  who  personated  that 
lost  prince.  He  fought  by  his  father's  side  in  the 
battle  of  Angora :  but  when  the  captive  sultan  was 
permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children,  Mousa  alone 
could  be  found ;  and  the  Turkish  historians,  the 
slaves  of  the  triumphant  faction,  are  persuaded  that 
his  brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain.  If 
Mustapha  escaped  from  that  disastrous  field,  he  waa 
concealed  twelve  years  from  his  friends  and  enemies  ; 
till  he  emerged  in  Thessaly,  and  was  hailed  by  a 
numerous  party,  as  the  son  and  successor  of  Bajazet. 
His  first  defeat  would  have  been  his  last,  had  not  the 
true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by  the  Greeks, 
and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Ma- 
homet, to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind 
seemed  to  argue  his  spurious  birth ;  and  if,  on  the 
throne  of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  his  ^ight,  his  fetters,  and  an  ignominious 
gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor  to  popular  contempt. 
A  similar  character  and  claim  was  asserted  by  several 
rival  pretenders ;  thirty  persons  are  said  to  have 
suflPered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha;  and  these 
frequent  executions  may  perhaps  insinuate,  that  the 
Turkish  court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the  death 

2.  ist;  of  the  lawful  prince.  2.  After  his  father's  captivity, 
Isa  t  reigned  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  The  civil  ware  from  the  death  of  B^azet  to  that  of  Mustapha  are  reUted  ac- 
cording to  the  Turks,  by  Demetrius  Cantemir  (p.  58->8'2).  Of  the  Greeks, 
Chalcondyles  (1.  iv.  and  v.),  Phranza  (1.  i.  c  SO — 32),  and  Ducas  (c.  18^227). 
The  last  is  the  most  copious  and  best  informed. 

-f*  Arabshah,  torn.  iL  c.  26.  whose  testimony  on  this  occasion  is  weighty  and 
valuable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Turks)  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
Sherefeddin  (I  v.  c.  57). 
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Angora,  Sinope,  and  the  Black  Sea;  and  his  am-  chap. 
bassadors  were  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  Timour  ^^^"^' 
with  fair  promises  and  honourable  gifts.  But  their 
master  was  soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life,  by 
a  jealous  brother,  the  sovereign  of  Amasia.  3.  So-  •'"  Soiiman, 
liman  is  not  numbered  in  the  lists  of  the  Turkish  — m'io. 
emperors :  yet  he  -checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Moguls ;  and  after  their  departure,  united  for  a 
while  the  thrones  of  Adrianople  and  Boursa.  In 
war  he  was  brave,  active,  and  unfortunate;  his 
courage  was  softened  by  clemency ;  but  it  was  like- 
wise inflamed  by  presumption,  and  corrupted  by  in- 
temperance and  idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
discipline,  in  a  government  where  either  the  subject 
or  the  sovereign  must  continually  tremble ;  his  vices 
alienated  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the  law ;  and 
his  daily  drunkenness,  so  contemptible  in  a  prince 
and  a  man,  was  doubly  odious  in  a  disciple  of  the 
prophet.  In  the  slumber  of  intoxication  he  was 
surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa ;  and  as  he  fled  from 
Adrianople  towards  the  Byzantine  capital,  Soliman 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  a  bath,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years  and  ten  months.  4.  The  investiture  of  4.  Mousa, 
Mousa  degraded  him  as  the  slave  of  the  Moguls :  '  ' 
his  tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was  confined  within 
a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his  broken  militia  and 
empty  treasury  contend  with  the  hardy  and  veteran 
bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania.  Mousa  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  palace  of  Boursa ;  traversed  the 
Propontis  in  an  open  boat ;  wandered  over  the 
Walachian  and  Servian  hills ;  and  after  some  vain 
attempts,  ascended  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  so  re- 
cently staine4  with  the  blood  of  Soliman.  In  a  reign 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were  victorious 
against  the  Christians  of  Hungary  and  the  Morea ; 
but  Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous  disposition 
and  unseasonable   clemency.     After  resigning  the 
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OHAP.    sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  per- 
XLViii.  ujy  ^f  jjjg  ministers,  and  the  superior  ascendant  of 


5.  Maho-  his  brother  Mahomet.  5.  The  final  victory  of  Ma- 
a!d.'i413  homet  was  the  just  recompense  of  his  prudence  and 
—1421.  moderation.  Before  his  father's  captivity,  the  royal 
youth  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Amasia,  thirty  days'  journey  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  Turkish  frontier  against  the  Christians  of 
Trebizond  and  Georgia.  The  castle,  in  Asiatic  war- 
fare, was  esteemed  impregnable  ;  and  the  city  of 
Amasia  *,  which  is  equally  divided  by  the  river  Iris, 
rises  on  either  side  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  represents  on  a  smaller  scale  the  image  of  Bagdad. 
In  his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears  to  have  over- 
looked this  obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of  Ana- 
tolia; and  Mahomet,  without  provoking  the  con- 
queror, maintained  his  silent  independence,  and 
chased  from  the  province  the  last  stragglers  of  the 
Tartar  host.  He  relieved  himself  from  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  Isa ;  but  in  the  contests  of  their 
more  powerful  brethren,  his  firm  neutrality  was  re- 
spected ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he  stood 
forth  the  heir  and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate  Soliman. 
Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty,  and  Romania 
by  arms ;  and  the  soldier  who  presented  him  with 
the  head  of  Mousa  was  rewarded  as  the  benefactor 
of  his  king  and  country.  The  eight  years  of  his  sole 
and  peaceful  reign  were  usefully  employed  in  ba- 
nishing the  vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring,  on 
a  firmer  basis,  the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy* 
His  last  care  was  the  choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet 
Reign  of  and  Ibrahim,  who  might  guide  the  youth  of  his  son 
A.  D.  1421*  Amurath ;  and  such  was  their  union  and  prudence, 
¥Jb%l*      ^^^^  *^®y  concealed  above  forty  days  the  emperor's 

*  Arabshah,  loc.  citat.    Abulfeda,  Geograph.  tab.  xvii.  p.  302.    Busbequiut, 
^pist.  i.  p.  96,  97.  in  Itinere  O.  P.  et  Amasiano. 
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death,  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  the  palace  of  chap.  . 

Boursa.     A  new  war  was  kindled  in  Europe  by  the 1 

prince,  or  impostor,  Mustapha;  the  first  vizir  lost 
his  army  and  his  head ;  but  the  more  fortunate 
Ibrahim,  whose  name  and  family  are  still  revered, 
extinguished  the  last  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Ba- 
jazet,  and  closed  the  scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  indeed  ^e-union  of 
the  body  of  the  nation,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  man  empire, 
unity  of  the  empire ;  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so;'^*^'  *^^'' 
often  torn  asunder  by  private  ambition,  were  animated 
by  a  strong  and  invincible  tendency  of  cohesion. 
Their  efforts  might  have  instructed  the  Christian 
powers ;  and  had  they  occupied  with  a  confederate 
fleet  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least 
in  Europe,  must  have  been  speedily  annihilated. 
But  the  schism  of  the  West,  and  the  factions  and 
wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted  the  Latins 
from  this  generous  enterprise :  they  enjoyed  the 
present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  futurity ;  and 
were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve 
the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.  A  colony  of 
Genoese  *,  which  had  been  planted  at  Phocaea  on 
the  Ionian  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  lucrative  mo- 
nopoly of  alum ;  and  their  tranquillity,  under  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  secured  by  the  annual  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  last  civil  war  of  the  Ottomans, 
the  Genoese  governor,  Adorno,  a  bold  and  ambitious 
youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath ;  and  under- 
took, with  seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport  him  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  The  sultan  and  five  hundred 
guards  embarked  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  which 
was  manned  by  eight  hundred  of  the  bravest  Franks. 

•  See  Pachymer  (L  v.  c.  29),  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  I),  Sherefeddin 
(L  V.  c.  57),  and  Ducas  (c.  25).  The  last  of  these,  a  curious  and  careful  observer, 
is  entitled,  from  his  birth  and  station,  to  particular  credit  in  all  tliat  concerns 
Ionia  and  the  islands.  Among  the  nations  that  resorted  to  New  Fhocsea,  he 
mentions  the  English  (AyyXinot) ;  an  early  evidence  of  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
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CHAP.  His  life  and  liberty  were  in  their  hands ;  nor  can 
^^^^^^'  we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adomo, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him, 
and  gratefully  accepted  a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of 
tribute.  They  landed  in  sight  of  Mustapha  and 
Gallipoli ;  two  thousand  Italians,  armed  with  lances 
and  battle-axes,  attended  Amurath  to  the  conquest 
of  Adrianople ;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon  repaid 
by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  and  colony  of  Phocaea. 
If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  request 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  Greek  emperor,  he  might  be 
entitled  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  Christians. 
But  a  Musulman,  who  carried  into  Georgia  the 
sword  of  persecution,  and  respected  the  holy  warfare 
of  Bajazet,  was  not  disposed  to  pity  or  succour  the 
idolaters  of  Europe.  The  Tartar  followed  the  im- 
pulse of  ambition ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Constan- 
tinople was  the  accidental  consequence.  When  Ma- 
nuel abdicated  the  government,  it  was  his  prayer, 
rather  than  his  hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  and 
state  might  be  delayed  beyond  his  unhappy  days; 
and  after  his  return  from  a  western  pilgrimage,  he 
expected  every  hour  the  news  of  the  sad  catastrophe. 
On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished  and  rejoiced  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  Manuel*  immediately 
sailed  from  Modon  in  the  Morea;  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  dismissed  his  blind 
competitor  to  an  easy  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  in- 
troduced to  his  presence  :  but  their  pride  was  fallen, 
their  tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed  by  the  just 
apprehension,  lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the 
Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.     Soliman  saluted  the 

*  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and  Amurath  IL  see 
the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir  (p.  70 — 95\  and  the  three  Greeksi  Chalcondyle^ 
Fhranza,  and  Ducas,  who  is  still  superior  to  his  rivals. 
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emperor  by  the  name  of  father ;  solicited  at  his  hands  chap. 
the  government  or  gift  of  Romania ;  and  promised 
to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable  friendship,  and 
the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  most  im- 
portant places  along  the  Strymon,  the  Propontis, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  alliance  of  Soliman  exposed 
the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of  Moursa ; 
the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  sea  and  land ; 
and  unless  the  city  was  guarded  by  some  foreign 
mercenaries,  the  ^  Greeks  must  have  wondered  at 
their  own  triumph.  But,  instead  of  prolonging  the 
division  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  policy  or  passion 
of  Manuel  was  tempted  to  assist  the  most  formidable 
of  the  sons  of  Bajazet.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Mahomet,  whose  progress  was  checked  by  the  insu- 
perable barrier  of  Gallipoli :  the  sultan  and  his  troops 
were  transported  over  the  Bosphorus ;  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  in  the  capital ;  and  his  successful 
sally  was  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania. 
The  ruin  was  suspended  by  the  prudence  and  mode- 
ration of  the  conqueror ;  he  faithfully  discharged  his 
own  obligations  and  those  of  Soliman  ;  respected  the 
laws  of  gratitude  and  peace ;  and  left  the  emperor 
guardian  of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  saving  them  from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their 
brother  Amurath.  But  the  execution  of  his  last 
testament  would  have  offended  the  national  honour 
and  religion :  and  the  divan  unanimously  pronounced, 
that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be  abandoned  to 
the  custody  and  education  of  a  Christian  dog.  On 
this  refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided : 
but  the  age  and  caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  the 
presumption  of  his  son  John ;  and  they  unsheathed 
a  dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing  the 
true  or  false  Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained 
as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenance 
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CHAP,    they  received  an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred 

1  thousand  aspers.    At  the  door  of  his  prison,  Mustapha 

subscribed  to  every  proposal ;  and  the  keys  of  Gal- 
lipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe,  were  stipulated  as  the 
price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was  he  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dismissed  the 
Greek  ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  de- 
claring, in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
he  would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath 
than  for  the  surrender  of  a  Musulman  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  The  emperor  was  at  once  the 
enemy  of  the  two  rivals ;  from  whom  he  had  sus- 
tained, and  to  whom  he  had  offered,  an  injury ;  and 
the  victory  of  Amurath  was  followed,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constantinople  *. 
Siege  of  The  rcliffious  merit  of  subduinff  the  city  of  the 

Constan-  o  •' 

tinopieby    CsBsars  attracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers, 
aTb^uHI  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  :  their  mili- 
A  "^  \^24   *^^  ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rich  spoils 
and  beautiful  females ;  and  the  sultan's  ambition  was 
consecrated  by  the  presence  and  prediction  of  Seid 
Bechar,   a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  who  arrived 
in  the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train  of 
five  hundred  disciples.     But  he  might  blush,  if  a 
fanatic  could  blush,  at  the  failure  of  his  assurances. 
The  strength  of  the  walls  resisted  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Turks :    their  assaults  were  re- 
pelled by  the  sallies  of  the  Greeks  and  their  foreign 
mercenaries ;  the  old  resources  of  defence  were  op- 
posed to  the  new  engines  of  attack ;  and,  afler  a 
siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalled  to  Boursa 
by  a  domestic  revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by  great 
Tiie  em-     treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
lEoioguy  ^  guiltless  brother.     While  he  led  his  Janizaries  to 

L  A.  D. 

1425,  July 

21 — A.  D.  *  ^or  (he  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422,  see  the  particular  and  contemporary 
1448,  Oc-  narrative  of  John  Cananus,  puhlished  by  Leo  AUatius,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
toberSI.       Acrppolita  (p.  188— 199). 
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new  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Byzantine  chap. 
empire  was  indulged  in  a  servile  and  precarious  re- 
spite  of  thirty  years.  Manuel  sunk  into  the  grave  j 
and  John  Palaeologus  was  permitted  to  reign,  for  an 
annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers, 
and  the  dereliction  of  almost  all  that  he  held  beyond 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

Applications  qftlie  Eastern  Emperors  to  the  Popes — Visits 
to  the  West  ivf  John  the  Firsts  Manuel,  and  John  the 
Second,  Palceohgus — Union  of  the  Greek  and  La^in 
Churches  conducted  hy  the  Council  at  Florence — State 
of  Literature  at  Constantinople. — Its  Revival  in  Italy  by 
by  the  Greeks, — Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ctfier 
the  Return  of  the  Emperorjrom  Hie  Council  of  Florence, — 
Reign  and  Character  ofAmurath  the  Second. — Crusade 
of  Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary, — His  Defeat  and  Death 
at  Warna, — John  Huniades — Scanderbeg, — Constarttine 
PaloBohgus,  last  Emperor  qftlte  East. 


CHAP. 


XLix!        In  ^he  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
— ; — ; —  their  friendly  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  Popes  and 
onhe^Gl^k  Latins  may  be  observed  as  the  thermometers  of  their 
Sc^mI*''  prosperity  or  distress.    When  the  Turks  of  the  house 
of  Seljuk  pervaded  Asia  and  threatened  Constan- 
tinople, we  have  seen  at  the  council  of  Placentia 
Alexius,      the  ambassadors  of  Alexius  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  common  father  of  the  Christians.     No  sooner 
had  the  Crusaders  removed  the  sultan  from  Nice  to 
Iconium  than  the  Greek  princes  resumed  or  avowed 
their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Schismatics  of  the 
West.     The  Mogul  invasion  is  marked  by  the  cha- 
john  ritable  language  of  John  Vataces.     When  the  first 

ataces.  Palasologus  was  encompassed  by  enemies,  he  courted 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiflF.  The  conquest  of 
Bithynia  by  the  Turks  induced  the  younger  Andro- 
nicus  to  send  the  monk  Barlaam  to  Benedict  the 
Xllth,  to  solicit  a  temporal  and  spiritual  alliance  with 
the  western  princes ;' but  the  pope  did  not  choose  to 
call  a  synod,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Naples 
declined  engaging  in  a  new  crusade. 
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The  negotiations  of  Cantacuzene  with  Clement  chap. 
VI.  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  ^^^^' 
and  the  retirement  of  the  emperor  to  a  cloister. 

Of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  John  Palaeologus  was  Cantacuzene. 
the  most  favourably  inclined  to  the  Roman  pontiflF.  f^oioJu*s'i. 
His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  had  formed  the  infancy 
of  her  son,  and  influenced  his  mind  after  he  became 
a  man.  By  her  advice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign 
aid,  he  vowed  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
solicited  a  succour  of  fifteen  galleys,  five  hundred  men 
at  arms,  and  one  thousand  archers ;  but  the  treaty 
which  he  proposed  was  neither  published  nor  executed. 
Fourteen  years  afterwards,  in  1 369,  the  emperor,  after 
the  loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  finding  himself 
enclosed  in  his  capital  by  the  haughty  Amurath,, 
formed  the  resolution  of  casting  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  pope.  The  pontiffs,  after  a  long  residence  at 
Avignon,  were  returned  to  Rome,  and  Urban  V.  en- 
couraged the  pilgrimage  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Pa- 
laeologus,; as  a  true  catholic,  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  and  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Roman  church ;  and  Urban  strove  to  rekindle  the 
zeal  of  the  French  king  and  the  other  powers  of  the 
West ;  but  he  found  them  cold  in  the  general  cause, 
and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels.  The  dis- 
consolate emperor  was  preparing  to  return,  but  he 
was  detained  at  Venice  by  his  creditors.  His  eldest 
son  Andronicus  took  no  pains  to  relieve  his  distress, 
for  which  undutiful  neglect  he  was  reproved  by  his 
brother  Manuel,  who  sold  or  mortgaged  all  that  he 
possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  and  pledged  his  own 
freedom  for  his  father's. 

The  visit  of  John  Palaeologus  to  the  pontiff  was  ManueL 
void  of  either  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  and  was 
soon  forgotten  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  but 
thirty  years  after  his  return,  his  son  and  successor 
Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  undertook  another 

VOL.  V.  A  A 
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CHAP,  journey  to  the  West.  In  the  year  1400,  Constantinople 
^^^^*  being  blockaded  by  Bajazet,  and  the  land  being  occu- 
pied  by  the  Turks,  the  emperor  sailed  to  Venice,  and 
passing  through  Lombardy  arrived  at  Paris.  He  was 
received  in  each  city,  and  particularly  in  the  French 
metropolis,  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  distinction 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
Imperial  monarch  ;  but  Charles  VI.,  notwithstanding 
some  lucid  intervals,  was  not  in  a  situation  that  could 
enable  him  to  afford  effectual  assistance  to  the  Greek 
emperor.  Manuel  then  proceeded  to  England,  where 
he  was  saluted  on  BJackheath  by  Henry  IV.  and  was 
treated  in  London  as  emperor  of  the  East.  But 
Richard  had  recently  been  deposed  and  murdered, 
and  the  new  king  could  not  withdraw  his  person  or 
forces  from  a  throne  incessantly  shaken  with  con- 
spiracy and  rebellion  *.  He  pitied,  praised,  and 
feasted  the  Greek  monarch ;  and  Manuel,  satisfied  with 
gifts  and  honours,  returned  to  Palris,  and  embarking 
at  Venice,  sailed  for  Greece,  where  he  arrived  after 
an  absence  of  two  years.  The  emperor  derived  no 
advantage  from  his  journey ;  and  as  he  had  made 
no  sacrifice  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Greek 
church,  he  was  regarded  as  a  schismatic  by  the  pontiff. 
The  battle  of  Angora,  and  the  captivity  of  Bajazet, 
afforded  him  effectual  relief,  and  he  reigned  many 
years  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

When  Martin  V.  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
a  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  embassies  was 
revived  between  the  East  and  West.  Ambition  on 
one  side,  and  distress  on  the  other,   dictated  the 

*  Shakspeare  begins  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  with  avow  of  that  monarch 
to  undertake  a  crusade ;  and  he  concludes  the  second  part  with  a  prophecy  that  be 
should  die  at  Jerusalem. — ^Ed. 

Goodwin,  in  his  elaborate  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (London,  1704»  one 
vol.  folio\  asserts  that  the  dying  monarch,  when  his  confessor  read  the  18th  verse 
of  the  5 !  st  Psalm,  stopt  the  priest,  and  declared,  on  the  truth  of  a  dying  person, 
that  he  really  intended,  af\er  settling  peace  in  France,  to  have  undertaken  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  (vide  Caxt.  Chron.  1480,  c.245.  ad  finem,  et  Monstrelet,  ibid.) 
Quaere,  Is  not  this  the  lost  notice  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  ? 
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same  decent  language  of  charity  and  peace;  but  the  chap. 
real  sentiments  of  Manuel  may  be  learnt  from  the  hi-  ^^^^' 
storian,  Phranza,  who  was  his  chamberlain,  and  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence.  In  his  presence  the  aged 
emperor  said  to  his  son  John  Palaeologus  the  second, 
•*  Our  last  resource  against  the  Turks  is  their  fear 
"  of  our  union  with  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West. 
"  As  often  as  you  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants, 
"  present  this  danger  to  their  eyes  ;  but  the  Latins 
"  are  proud,  the  Greeks  are  obstinate,  and  the  at- 
**  tempt  of  a  perfect  union  will  confiim  the  schism, 
**  alienate  the  churches,  and  leave  us  without  hope 
**  or  defence  at  the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians/'  The  ex- 
perience and  authority  of  Manuel  preserved  the  peace 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1425,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  eldest  of 
his  sons,  John  Palaeologus,  regardless  of  his  father's  John  Paiao- 
advice,  attempted  to  unite  the  churche^.  Notwith-  ^°°"*  ' 
standing  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  West  (dis- 
tracted by  the  great  schism),  the  Greek  emperor 
listened  to  the  specious  promises  of  the  pope  Eugenius, 
and  embarked  in  the  galleys  which  the  pontiff  sent 
from  Italy  for  that  purpose. 

The  aged  patriarch  Joseph,  with  great  reluctance, 
consented  to  accompany  the  emperor;  and  in  a 
chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  are  to  be  found  six 
metropolitan  titles,  and  the  distinguished  names  of 
Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  epis- 
copal rank.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  real  or  fictitious  deputies ; 
and  the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a  national 
church.  After  a  tedious  navigation,  this  religious 
squadron  cast  anchor  before  Venice,  where  the  Greek  * 
emperor  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour  and 
distinction  by  the  doge  and  senators  of  the  republic. 
From  Venice  the  Greeks  proceeded  to  Ferrara, 
where  the  synod  was  to  be  assembled,  and  where  the 
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CHAP,  emperor  was  met  by  the  pope.  The  most  scru- 
^^^'  pulous  attention  was  paid  to  all  the  ceremonials  con- 
nected with  their  first  interview,  and  with  the  opening 
of  the  assembly.  The  disputes  at  that  time  existing 
in  the  western  church,  and  a  rival  council  at  Basil, 
occasioned  much  delay ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  at  Ferrara  rendered  it  necessary  to  transfer 

Council  of  the  synod  to  Florence.  The  conferences  were  con- 
ducted  by  ten  theologians  of  each  nation,  among 
whom,  cardinal  Julian,  of  the  one  part,  and  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  and  Bessarion  of  Nice,  of  the  other  part, 
were  the  most  distinguished.  The  Greeks  were  un- 
doubtedly very  averse  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  pecu- 
liar theological  tenets,  but  they  were  still  more  averse 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  danger  of  the  empire,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  obtaining  temporal  assistance, 
overcome  all  considerations.  The  patriarch  Joseph 
had  sunk  under  age  and  infirmities.  Isidore  and 
Bessarion,  the  archbishops  of  Russia  and  Nice,  after- 
wards became  cardinals  ;  and  at  length,  at  the  expira- 

Unionofthetion  of  niuc  months,  a  treaty  of  union  was  signed, 
only  Demetrius  the  emperor^s  brother,  and  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  persisting  in  their  refusal  to  the  concessions 
which  were  made  by  the  Greeks.  The  act  of  union 
was  subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  tlie 
principal  members  of  both  churches.  The  successors 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and  ^fter  reading  the 
act,  they  mutually  embraced,  and  divine  service  was 
performed  according  to  the  R-oman  liturgy.  Euge- 
nius  having  obtained  his  principal  objects,  undertook 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  maintain  annually  two  galleys  and  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  He 
further  promised  that,  as  often  as  they  were  required, 
^  he  would  furnish  ten  galleys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for 
six  months,  and  would  powerfully  solicit  -the  prince3 
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of  Europe  if  the  emperor  should  have  occasion  for    chap. 
land  forces.  ^^*^' 


In  the  distribution  of  public  and  private  rewards, 
the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  his  promises  and  the  hope^ 
of  the  Greeks.  They  returned  by  Venice  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  their  reception  in  that  capital  was 
not  such  as  to  afford  any  satisfaction  either  to  the 
emperor,  or  to  those  who  had  accompanied  him.  The 
result  of  the  union  in  the  East  must  hereafter  be  cir- 
cumstantially detailed ;  but  I  shall  first  make  a  few 
observations  on  its  consequences  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
To  Eugenius  it  was  productive  of  all  the  advantages 
which  he  could  hope  to  derive  from  it.  Various 
embassies  of  congratulation  were  sent  to  Rome.  The 
general  peace  of  the  church  was  now  proclaimed,  and 
the  fame  of  the  pontiff  who  had  thus  established  it 
was  eveiy  where  diffused.  The  opposing  council  of 
Basil  silently  dissolved,  pope  Felix  renounced  the 
tiara,  and  Rome  has  not  since  that  period  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  contested  election,  and  by  rival  pontiffs. 
These  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  resulted 
to  the  west  of  Europe,  from  the  journeys  of  the  three 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  They  promoted  the  Revival  of 
revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  luerature  in 
was  spread  to  the  farthest  nations  of  the  West  and  ^^^^^ 
North.  In  their  lowest  servitude  and  depression, 
the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne  were  still  pos- 
sessed of  a  golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  trea- 
sures of  antiquity ;  of  a  musical  and  prolific  lan- 
guage, that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Since 
the  barriers  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the 
capital,  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  the  various 
Barbarians  had  doubtless  corrupted  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  national  dialect ;  and  ample  glos- 
saries have  been  composed,  to  interpret  a  multitude 
of  words  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Latin,  or 
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CHAP.  French  oriffin.  But  a  purer  idiom  was  spoken  in 
the  court  and  taught  in  the  college  ;  and  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  language  is  described,  and  perhaps 
embellished,  by  a  learned  Italian,  who,  by  along  resi- 
dence and  noble  marriage,  was  naturalized  at  Constan- 
tinople about  thirty  years  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
"  The  vulgar  speech,"  says  Philelphus,  "  has  been 
"  depraved  by  the  people,  and  infected  by  the  multi- 
"  tude  of  strangers  and  merchants,  who  every  day  flock 
"  to  the  city,  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
"  from  the  disciples  of  such  a  school  that  the  Latin 
^*  language  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and 
"Plato  ;  so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor. 
"  But  the  Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagion 
"  are  those  whom  we  follow ;  and  they  alone  are 
"  worthy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  discourse, 
"  they  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and 
"  Euripides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of 
"  Athens ;  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  still 
"  more  elaborate  and  correct.  The  persons  who, 
"  by  their  birth  and  offices,  are  attached  to  the  By- 
"  zantine  court,  are  those  who  mantain,  with  the 
"  least  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and 
"  purity ;  and  the  native  graces  of  language  most 
"  conspicuously  shine  among  the  noble  matrons,  who 
"  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
"  With  foreigners  do  I  say?  They  live  retired  and 
"  sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
"  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets;  and  when 
"  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of 
"  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  nearest 
"  kindred.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horse- 
"  back,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their 
"  parents,  their  husbands,  or  their  servants. 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent 
clergy  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion :  their 
monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  distinguished  by 
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the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their  manners ;  nor  were  chap. 
they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests,  by  the  pursuits  ^^^^' 
and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even  military,  life. 
The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  education  of 
youth  ;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  were 
perpetuated  till  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  may  be 
aflSrmed,  that  more  books  and  more  knowledge  were 
included  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople  than 
could  be  dispersed  over  the  extensive  countries  of  the 
West.  But  an  important  distinction  has  been  already  Comparison 
noticed  :  the  Greeks  were  stationary  or  retrograde,  Greeks  and 
while  the  Latins  were  advancing  with  a  rapid  and  '-**'"»• 
progressive  motion.  The  nations  were  excited  by 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  emulation  ;  and  even 
the  little  world  of  the  Italian  states  contained  more 
people  and  industry  than  the  decreasing  circle  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  In  Europe,  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  were  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servi- 
tude ;  and  freedom  is  the  first  step  to  curiosity  and 
knowledge.  The  use,  however,  rude  and  corrupt,  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  had  been  preserved  by  superstition ; 
the  universities,  from  Bologna  to  Oxford*,  were 
peopled  with  thousands  of  scholars ;  and  their  mis- 
guided ardour  might  be  directed  to  more  liberal  and 
manly  studies.  In  the  resurrection  of  science,  Italy 
was  the  first  that  cast  away  her  shroud ;  and  the  elo- 
quent Petrarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may 
justly  be  applauded  as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A 
purer  style  of  composition,  a  more  generous  and  ra- 
tional strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and 
imitation  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome;  and  the 
disciples  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with  re- 

•  At  Ihe  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about  fifty  univer- 
shies,  and  of  these  the  foundation  of  ten  or  twelve  is  prior  to  the  year  1 300. 
They  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity.  Bologna  contained  10,000 
students,  chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1357,  the  number  at  Oxford  had  de- 
creased from  30,000  to  6000  scholars  (Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv. 
p.  478).  Yet  even  this  decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  members 
ef  the  university. 
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CHAP .  verence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian  mas- 
ters.     In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  th^  Frencjif 


and  even  the  Venetians,  had  despised  aiid  destroyed 
the  works  of  Lysippus  and  Homer :  the  monuments 
of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a  single  blow  ;  but  the 
immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied  by  the 
copies  of  the  pen ;  and  such  copies  it  was  the  aipbi- 
tion  of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess  and  under- 
stand. The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  pressed 
the  flight  of  the  muses ;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the 
thought,  that  Greece  might  have  beieii  overwhelmed, 
with  her  schools  and  libraries,  before  Europe  had 
emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism  ;  that  the  seed^ 
of  science  might  have  been  scattered  by  the  winds, 
before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  culti- 
vation. 

Srcreek  '^^^  ™^^^  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  centujy 
learning  in  havc  confcsscd  and  applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek 
^'  literature,  after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundred 
years  *.  Yet  in  that  country,  and  beyond  the  AlpjS, 
some  names  are  quoted,  some  profound  scholar^,  whp 
in  the  da|:ker  ages  were  honouriably  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  national 
vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare  exapa- 
ples  of  erudition.  Without  scrutinizing  the  pfierjt  qf 
individually,  truth  must  observe,  that  their  sciepce  is 
without  a  cause  and  without  an  effect ;  that  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  satisfy  themselves  and  th«ir  more 
ignorant  contemporaries ;  and  that  the  idiom,  which 
they  had  so  marvellously  acquired,  was  transcribed 
in  few  manuscripts,  and  was  not  taught  in  any  uni- 
versity of  the  West.     In  a  corner  of  Italy,  it  faiigtly 

*  Of  those  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  learning 
in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodius,  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody  (de  Graecis  lUusixi- 
bus,  Linguae  Grsecse  Literarumque  Humaoiorum  Instauratoribus ;  Londini^  1 742, 
in  large  octavo),  and  Tiraboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italians,  torn.  7.  p.  364 
— 377.  torn.  vii.  p.  1 12 — 143).  The  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but 
the  librarian  of  Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modern  and  national  historian. 
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existed  as  the  popular,  oi*  at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,    chap. 
dialect.    The  first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
colonies  has  never  been  completely  erased :  the  Ca- 
labrian  churches  were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of 
Copstantinople  ;  and  the  monks  pf  St.  Basil  pursue^ 
their  studies  in  mount  Athos  and  the  schools  of  the 
East.     Calabria  was  the  native  country  of  Barlaam, 
who  has  already  appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  ambas- 
sador ;  and  Barlaam  v(^as  the  first  who  revived,  be-  }^^^  °^ 
yond  the  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  least  the  writings,  a.  d.  1339. 
of  Homer.     He  is  described,  by  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
cace*,  as  a  manpf  a  diminutive  stature,  though  truly 
great  in  the  measure  of  learning  and  genius ;  of  a 
piercing  discernment,  though  of  a  slow  and  painful 
elocution.     For  many  ages  (as  they  affirm)  Greece 
had  not  produced  his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  hi- 
story, gramrrjar,  and  philosophy ;  and  his  merit  was 
celebrated  in  the  attestations  of  the  princes  and  doc- 
tors of  Constantinople.     One  of  these  attestations  is 
still  extant ;  and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  the  pro- 
tector of  his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were  familiar  to  that  profound 
and  subtle  logician  t.     In  the  court  of  Avignon,  he 
formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  Petrarch  t,  the 
first  of  the  Latin  scholars ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual 
instruction  was  the  principle  of  their  literary  com- 
merce.    The  Tuscan  applied  himself  with  eager  cu- 1*"^^^^^**^ 
riosity  and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  a.  d.  1339 
Greek  language ;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  "■*^'^'*- 
the  dryness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he 
heg£^n  to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit,  of 
poets  and  philosophers,  whose  minds  were  congenial 
to  his  own.    But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  society 

*  See  the  character  of  Barlaam,  in  Boccace  de  Genealog.  Deorum,  I.  xv.  c.  6. 

■f*  Cantacuzen.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

X  For  the  connexion  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  two  interviews  at  Avig- 
non in  1 339,  and  at  Naples  in  1 342,  see  the  excellent  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  3e 
j^etrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  406 — 410.  torn.,  ii.  p.  75—77. 
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CHAP,    and  lessons  of  this  useful  assistant :  Barlaam  relin- 
quished his  fruitless  embassy ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Greece,  he  rashly  provoked  the  swarms  of  fanatic 
monks.     After  a  separation  of  three  years,  the  two 
friends  again  met  in  the  court  of  Naples ;  but  the 
generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  occasion  of  im- 
provement ;  and  by  his  recommendation  Barlaam  was 
finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of  his  native  Cala- 
bria.   The  manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and 
friendship,  his  various  correspondence  and  frequent 
journeys,  the  Roman  laurel,  and  his  elaborate  com- 
positions in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom  ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  language 
was  the  object  of  his  "wishes,  rather  than  of  his  hopes. 
When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine 
ambassador,  his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues, 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Homer ;  and  the  answer 
of  Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  eloquence,  gra- 
titude, and  regret.     After  celebrating  the  generosity 
of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift  more  precious  in 
his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  thus  proceeds : 
"  Your  present  of  the  genuine  and  original  text  of 
"  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of  all  invention,  is 
*f  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me:  you  have  fulfilled 
"  your  promise,  and  satisfied  my  desires.  ^  Yet  your 
"  liberality  is  still  imperfect :  with  Homer  you  should 
**  have  given  me  yourself;  a  guide,  who  could  lead 
"  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  won- 
"  dering  eyes  the  spacious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and 
"  Odyssey.     But,  alas !   Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am 
"  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
"  which  I  possess.     I  have  seated  him  by  the  side  of 
"  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the  prince  of  philo- 
"  sophers ;  and  I  glory  in  the  sight  of  my  illustrious 
"  guests.     Of  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had 
"  been  translated  into  the  Latin  idiom,  I  had  already 
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"  acquired ;  but  if  there  be  no  profit,  there  is  some    chap. 

"  pleasure,  in  beholding  these  venerable  Greeks  in    ^^^' 

"  their  proper  and  national  habit.     I  am  delighted 

"  with  the  aspect  of  Homer ;  and  as  often  as  I  em- 

"  brace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 

"  Illustrious  bard !  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen 

"  to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of  hearing  were  not  ob- 

"  structed  and  lost  by  the  death  of  one  friend,  and 

**  in  the  much  lamentable  absence  of  another !    Nor 

"  do  I  jet  despair ;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests 

**  some  comfort  and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  pe- 

'*  riod  of  age  that  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  the 

**  Greek  letters." 

The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Petrarch  was  Of  Boccnce. 
obtained  by  the  fortune  and  industry  of  his  friend  &c.  '     ^ 
Boccace,  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose.     That  po- 
pular writer,  who  derives  his  reputation  from  the 
Decameron,  a  hundred  novels  of  pleasantry  and  love, 
may  aspire  to  the  more  serious  praise  of  restoring  in 
Italy  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.     In  the  year 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  disciple  of 
Barlaam,  whose  name  was  Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus, 
was  detained  in  his  way  to  Avignon  by  the  advice 
and  hospitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged  the  stranger 
in  his  house,  prevailed  on  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught  that  language 
in  the  Western  countries  of  Europe.  The  appearance  Leo  Piiatus, 
of  Leo  might  disgust  the  most  eager  disciple :  he  was  professor  at 
clothed  in  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  mendi-  fnd'S^the 
cant ;  his  countenance  was  hideous  ;  his  face  was  over-  y^ 
shadowed  with  black  hair ;  his  beard  long  and  un-  —1363! 
combed ;  his  deportment  rustic  ;  his  temper  gloomy 
and  inconstant ;  nor  could  he  grace  his  discourse  with 
the  ornaments,  of  even  the  perspicuity,  of  Latin  elo- 
cution.    But  his  mind  was  stored  with  a  treasure  of 
Greek  learning;  history  and  fable,  philosophy  and 
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CHAP,    grammar,  were  alike  at  his  command ;  and  he  read 

L-  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence.     It 

was  from  his  explanation  that  Boccace  composed  and 
transcribed  a  literal  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch, and  which,  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  century, 
was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  Latin 
interpreter.  It  was  from  his  narratives  that  the  same 
Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  work,  in  that  age, 
of  stupendous  erudition,  and  which  he  ostentatiously 
sprinkled  with  Greek  characters  and  passages,  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  applause  of  his  more  ignorant 
readers.  The  first  steps  of  learning  are  slow  and 
laborious  :  no  more  than  ten  votaries  of  Homer  could 
be  enumerated  in  all  Italy ;  and  neither  Rome,  nor 
Venice,  nor  Naples,  could  add  a  single  name  to  this 
studious  catalogue.  But  their  numbers  would  have 
multiplied,  their  progress  would  have  been  accele- 
rated, if  the  inconstant  Lfpo,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
had  not  relinquished  an  honourable  and  beneficial 
station.  In  his  passage,  Petrarch  entertained^him  at 
Padua  a  short  time  :  he  enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was 
justly  offended  with  the  gloomy  and  unsocial  temper 
of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the  world  and  with 
himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments,  while 
absent  persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagina- 
tion.  In  Italy  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in  Greece  a 
native  of  Calabria ;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins  he 
disdained  their  language,  religion,  and  manner :  no 
sooner  was  he  landed  at  Constantinople  than  he  again 
sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice,  and  the  elegance  of 
Florence.  His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his  im- 
portunity ;  he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and  indul- 
gence, and  embarked  on  a  second  voyage ;  but  on.his 
entrance  into  the  Adriatic,  the  ship  was  assailed  by  a 
tempest,and  the  unfortunate  teacher, who,like  Ulysses, 
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had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by    chap. 
a  flash  of  lightning.     The  humane  Petrarch  dropt  a    ^^^^ 
tear  on  his  disaster ;  but  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn 
whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might 
not  be  saved  from  th^  hands  of  the  mariners. 

But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greek  learning,  which  Foundation 
Petrarch  had  encouraged  and  Boccace  had  planted,  \lng^^^ 
soon  withered  and  expired.    The  succeedihff  ffenera-  i*f *y  ^y 

*■         ,  ,  ,  o  o  Manuel 

tion  was  content  for  a  while  with  the  improvement  of  Chrysoioras, 
Latin  eloquence;  nor  was  it  before  the  end  of  thej^i4\l^^^ 
fourteenth  century  that  a  new  and  perpetual  flame 
was  rekindled  in  Italy.  Previous  to  his  own  journey, 
the  emperor  Manuel  despatched  his  envoys  and  orators 
to  impflore  the  compassion  of  the  Western  princes. 
Of  these  envoys,  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  most 
learned,  was  Manuel  Chrysoioras,  of  noble  birth,  and 
whose  Roman  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  migrated 
with  the  great  Constantino.  After  visiting  the  courts 
of  France  and  England,  where  he  obtained  some  con- 
tributions and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was  invited 
to  assume  the  office  of  a  professor ;  and  Florence  had 
again  the  honour  of  this  second  invitation.  By  his 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  Chrysoioras  deserved  the  stipend,  and  sur- 
passed the  expectation,  of  the  republic.  His  school 
was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every  rank 
and  age ;  and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  history,  has 
described  his  motives  and  his  success.  "  At  that 
"  time,*'  says  Leonard  Aretin,  "  I  was  a  student  of 
"  the  civil  law ;  but  my  soul  was  inflamed  with  the 
"  love  of  letters,  and  I  bestowed  some  application  on 
"  the  sciences  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival 
"  of  Manuel,  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  desert  my 
"  legal  studies,  or  relinquish  this  golden  opportunity; 
"  and  thus,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I  communed  with 
"  my  own  mind :  Wilt  thou  be  wanting  to  thyself  and 
"  thy  fortune  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  introduced  to 
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CHAP.  "  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
^^^^'  "  thenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators, 
"  of  whom  such  wonders  are  related,  and  who  are 
"  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the  great  masters  of  hu- 
"  man  science  ?  Of  professors  and  scholars  in  civil 
"  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always  be  found  in  our 
"  universities ;  but  a  teacher,  and  such  a  teacher, 
"  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once  be  suflPered  to 
"  escape,  may  never  afterwards  be  retrieved.  Con- 
"  vinced  by  these  reasons,  I  gave  myself  to  Chryso- 
"  loras ;  and  so  strong  was  my  passion,  that  the  les- 
"  sons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were  the  con- 
"  stant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams.**  At  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  Latin  classics  were  explained  by 
John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch ; 
the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age  and  country, 
were  formed  in  this  double  school ;  and  Florence  be- 
came the  fruitful  seminary  of  Greek  and  Roman  eru- 
dition. The  presence  of  the  emperor  recalled  Chry- 
soloras  from  the  college  to  the  court,  but  he  after- 
wards taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  industry 
and  applause.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen 
years,  was  divided  between  Italy  and  Constantinople, 
between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the  noble  office 
of  enlightening  a  foreign  nation,  the  grammarian  was 
not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred  duty  to  his  prince 
and  country ;  and  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  died  at  Con- 
stance on  a  public  mission  from  the  emperor  to  the 
council. 
The  Greek  After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
A.  D.  1400  letters  in  Italy  was  prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emi- 
—1500.  gfants,  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and  endowed 
with  learning,  or  at  least  with  language.  From  the 
terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  natives 
of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  escaped  to  a  land 
Cardinal  of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  conformity 
Bessarion,   ^^  Bcssarion  was  rewarded  with  the  Roman  purple : 
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he  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  the  Greek  car-  chap. 
dinal,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
respected  as  the  chief  and  protector  of  his  nation : 
his  abilities  were  exercised  in  tlie  legations  of  Bo- 
logna, Venice,  Germany,  and  France ;  and  his  elec- 
tion to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  floated  for  a  moment  on 
the  uncertain  breath  of  a  conclave  *.  His  ecclesiastical 
honours  diffused  a  splendour  and  pre-eminence  over 
his  literary  merit  and  service  :  his  palace  was  a  school ; 
as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was 
attended  by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations  t;  of  men 
applauded  by  themselves  and  the  public  ;  and  whose 
writings,  now  overspread  with  dust,  were  popular  and 
useful  in  their  own  times.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian  literature  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore  Gaza,  of 
George  of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argyropulus,  and  De- 
metrius Chalcocondyles,  who  taught  their  native  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.  Their  Their  faults 
labours  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bessarion,  whose 
purple  they  revered,  and  whose  fortune  was  the  secret 
object  of  their  envy.  But  the  lives  of  these  gram- 
marians were  humble  and  obscure  :  they  had  declined 
the  lucrative  paths  of  the  church ;  their  dress  and 
manners  secluded  them  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  since  they  were  confined  to  the  merit, 
they  might  be  content  with  the  rewards,  of  learning. 
From  this  character,  Janus  Lascaris  will  deserve  an 
exception.  His  eloquence,  politeness,  and  imperial 
descent,  recommended  him  to  the  French  monarchs ; 
and  in  the  same  cities  he  was  alternately  employed  to 

*  The  cardinals  knocked  at  liis  door,  but  his  conclavist  refused  to  interrupt  the 
studies  of  Bessarion :  *'  Nicholas,"  said  he,  '*  thy  respect  has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and 
me  the  tiara." 

f  Such  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Argyropulus  Andronicus  of 
Tbessalonica,  Pbilelphus,  Poggius,  Blondus,  Nicholas  Perrot,  Valla,  Campanus, 
Platina,  &c.  Viri  (says  Hody  willi  the  pious  zeal  of  a  scholar)  nuUo  acvo  perituri 
(p,  156). 
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CHAP,  teach  and  to  negotiate.  Duty  and  interest  prompted 
^^^'  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language ; 
and  the  most  successful  attained  the  faculty  of  writing 
and  speaking  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign 
idiom.  But  they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity 
of  their  country :  their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem, 
was  reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  fame  and  subsistence  ;  and  they  sometimes 
betrayed  their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism  or  sa- 
tire on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of  TuUy.  The 
superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the  familiar 
use  of  a  living  language  ;  and  their  first  disciples  were 
incapable  of  discerning  how  far  they  had  degenerated 
from  the  knowledge,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their 
ancestors.  A  vicious  pronunciation,  which  they  in- 
troduced, was  banished  from  the  schools  by  the  reason 
of  the  succeeding  age.  Of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
accents  they  were  ignorant ;  and  those  musical  notes, 
which,  from  an  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear, 
must  have  been  the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to 
their  eyes,  as  to  our  own,  no  more  than  minute  and 
unmeaning  marks,  in  prose  superfluous,  and  trouble- 
some in  verse.  The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  pos- 
sessed :  the  valuable  fragments  of  ApoUonius  and 
Herodian  were  transfused  into  their  lessons ;  and 
their  treatises  of  syntax  and  etymology,  though  de- 
void of  philosophic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the  Greek 
student.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
each  fugitive  seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of 
some  author,  who,  without  his  industry,  might  have 
perished  ;  the  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assi- 
duous, and  sometimes  an  elegant,  pen  ;  and  the  text 
was  corrected  and  explained  by  their  own  comments, 
or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The  sense,  though 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  interpreted 
to  the  Latin  world :  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate 
in  a  version ;  but  the  judgment  of  Theodore  Gaza 
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• 

selected  the  'more  solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo-    chap. 

phrastus,  and  their  natural  histories  of  animals  and !_ 

plants  opened  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and  experimental 
science. 

Yet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphysics  were  pur-  The  Platonic 
sued  with  more  curiosity  and  ardour.     After  a  long  P*».''**'^P*^y- 
-oblivion,  Plato  was  revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable 
Greek,  who  taught  in  the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis. 
While  the  synod  of  Florence  was  involved  in  theolo- 
gical debate,  some  beneficial  consequences  might  flow 
from  the  study  of  his  elegant  philosophy :  his  style  is 
the  purest  standard  of  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  his  sub- 
lime thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar  con- 
versation, arid  sometimes  adorned  with  the  richest 
colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence.     The  dialogues  of 
Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death  of 
a  sage;  and  as  often  as  he  descends  from  the  clouds^ 
his  moral  system  inculcates  the  love  of  truth,  of  our 
country,  and  of  mankind.    The  precept  and  example 
of  Socrates  recommended  a  modest  doubt  and  liberal 
inquiry ;  and  if  the  Platonists,  with  blind  devotion^ 
adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  divine  master, 
their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry,  dogmatic 
jpaethod  of  the  Peripatetic  school.     So  equal,  yet  so 
opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that 
they  may  be  balanced  in  endless  controversy ;  but 
some  spark  of  freedom  may  be  produced  by  the  coU 
lision  of  adverse  servitude.  The  modern  Greeks  were 
divided  betwieen  the  two  sects :  with  more  fury  than 
skill  they  fought  under  the  banner  of  their  leaders ; 
and  the  field  of  battle  was  removed  in  their  flight 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  this  philosophical 
debate  soon  degenerated  into  an  angry  and  personal 
quarrel  of  grammarians ;  and  Bessarion,  though  an 
advocate  for  Plato,  protected  the  national  honour,  by 
interposing  the  advice  and  authority  of  a  mediator. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  the  academical  doc- 
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CHAP.  triiM  was  enjoyed  by  the  polite  and  learned;  but 
^^^'  their  philosophic  society  was  quickly  dissolved ;  and 
if  the  writings  of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the 
closet,  the  more  powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign 
the  oracle  of  the  church  and  school. 
Emulation  I  havc  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of  the 
gresrof  the  Grccks ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  se- 
^^^  conded  and  surpassed  by  the  ardour  of  the  Latins. 
Italy  was  divided  into  many  independent  states ;  and 
at  that  time  it  was  the  ambition  of  princes  and  re- 
publics to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  encouragement 
Nicholas  V.  and  reward  of  literature.  The  fame  of  Nicholas  the 
—.1455.  Fifth  has  not  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a 
plebeian  origin  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and 
learning :  the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over^ 
the  interest  of  the  pope;  and  he  sharpened  those 
weapons  which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman 
church.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age :  he  became  their  patron ;  and 
such  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that  the  change 
was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to  himself. 
If  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was 
not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of 
benevolence ;  and  when  modest  merit  declined  his 
bounty,  "  Accept  it,"  would  he  say,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  worth ;  "  you  will  not  always  have  a 
"  Nicholas  among  ye."  The  influence  of  the  holy 
see  pervaded  Christendom ;  and  he  exerted  that  in- 
fluence in  the  search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of  books. 
From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the 
darkest  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  col- 
lected  the  dusty  manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  wherever  the  original  could  not  be  re- 
moved, a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed  and  transmitted 
for  his  use.  The  Vatican,  the  old  repository  for  bulls 
and  legends,  for  superstition  and  forgery,  was  daily 
replenished  with  more  precious  furniture ;  and  such 
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was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that,  in  a  reign  of  eight  chap. 
years,  he  formed  a  library  of  five  thousand  volumes.  ^^^^ 
To  his  munificence  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for 
the  versions  of  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thu- 
cydides,  Herodotus,  and  Appian ;  of  Strabo^s  Geo- 
graphy, of  the  Iliad,  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus, 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  example  Cosmo  and 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by  a  m^\^\^  ° 
Florentine  merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  with-  tlugl^^^ 
out  arms  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicis  * 
was  a  father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age 
are  almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing :  his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame ;  his  riches 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind ;  he  corre- 
sponded at  once  with  Cairo  and  London ;  and  a  cargo 
of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  often  imported 
in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  education  of  his 
grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him  not  only  a  patron^ 
but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In 
his  palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to 
reward :  his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in 
the  Platonic  academy :  he  encouraged  the  emulation 
of  Demetrius  Chalcocondyles  and  Angelo  Politian ; 
and  his  active  missionary  Janus  Lascaris  returned 
from  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred  manu- 
scripts, fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown  in 
the  libraries  of  Europe.  The  rest  of  Italy  was  ani- 
mated by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion repaid  the  liberality  of  her  princes.'  The  Latins 
held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  literature ; 
and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon  capable  of 
transmitting  and  improving  the  lessons  which  they 
had  imbibed.     After  a  short  succession  of  foreign 

*  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  in  Tiraboschi 
(torn.  vi.  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  2),  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of  praise  on  Alphonso  of 
Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  &c. 
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teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided ;  but  the 
language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the 
Alps;  and  the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England  *,  imparted  to  their  country  the  sacred  fire 
which  they  had  kindled  in  the  schools  of  Florence 
and  Rome.  In  the  productions  of  the  mind,  as  in 
those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  are  excelled  by 
industry  and  skill :  the  Greek  authors,  forgotten  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  have  been  illustrated  on 
those  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Thames :  and  Bessarion 
or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the  superior  science  of 
the  Barbarians ;  the  accuracy  of  Budseus,  the  taste  of 
Erasmus,  the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the  erudition 
of  Scaliger,  the  discernment  of  Reiske,  or  of  Bentley. 
On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of  printing 
was  a  casual  advantage  :  but  this  useful  art. has  been 
applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  successors,  to 
perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of  antiquity  t.  A 
single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  revived  in 
ten  thousand  copies,  and  each  copy  is  fairer  than  the 
original.  In  this  form  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse 
with  more  satisfaction  their  own  writings ;  and  their 
scholiasts  must  resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of  our 
western  editors. 

Before  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  Barba- 
rians in  Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance  ;  and 
their  vulgar  tongues  were  marked  with  the  rudeness 
and  poverty  of  their  manners.     The  students  of  the 

*  The  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Grocyn,  Linacer,  and  Latimer,  who  had  all  studied 
at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalcocondyles.  See  Dr.  Knight*s  curious  Life  of 
Erasmus.  Although  a  stout  academical  patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

t  The  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  a  Roman,  was  established  at  Venice  about  the 
year  1494 :  he  printed  above  sixty  considerable  works  of  Greek  literature,  almost 
all  for  the  Brst  time ;  several  containing  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  se- 
veral authors  two,  three,  or  four  editions  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  xiii.  p.  605» 
&c.)  Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book,  the 
Grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476;  and  that  the 
Florence  Homer  of  1 488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the  typographical  art.  See  the 
Annales  Typographici  of  Maittaire,  and  the  Bibliographic  Instructive  of  De  Bure^ 
a  knowing  bookseller  of  Paris. 
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more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  in-    chap. 
troduced  to  a  new  world  of  light  and  science  ;  to  the  ^ 
society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ; 
and  to  a  familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men 
who  spoke  the  sublime  language  of  eloquence  and 
reason.    Such  an  intercourse  must  tend  to  refine  the 
taste  and  to  elevate  the  genius  of  the  moderns ;  and 
yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear  that 
the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather 
than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.    However  laudable, 
the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ;  and  the 
first  disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony 
of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  their  age  and  country. 
The  minute  and  laborious  diligence  which  explored 
the  antiquities  of  remote  times  might  have  improved 
or  adorned  the  present  state  of  society :  the  critic  and 
metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle  ;  the  poets, 
historians,  and  orators,   were  proud  to  repeat  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  works 
of  nature  were  observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and 
Theophrastus ;  and  some  Pagan  votaries  professed  a 
secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Plato.  The 
Italians  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  ancient  auxiliaries :  the  century  after  the 
deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our 
.shelves ;  but,  in  that  aera  of  learning,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  discern  a  real  discovery  of  science,  a  work  of 
invention  or  eloquence,  in  the  popular  language  of 
the  country  *.     But  as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply 
saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was  quickr 
ened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modern  idioms 
were  refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  iur 
spired  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation ;  and 

*  The  survivor  of  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1375 ;  and  we  cannot  place  beibre 
J  480  the  composition  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  and  the  Orlando  lua* 
raorato  of  Boyardo  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  vi.  p.  ii.  p.  1 74—177). 
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CHAP,  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  France  and  England,  the 
^^^^*  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  succeeded  by 
the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental  philosophy. 
Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity ;  but 
in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual, memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded ;  nor  may  the 
artist  hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to 
imitate,  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 
Oompari-  'pjjg  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
Rome  and  are  Compared  and  celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek, 
tinopie. '  the  father  of  the  Italian  schools  *.  The  view  of  the 
ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Emanuel  Chryso- 
loras  }  and  he  no  longer  blamed  the  exclamation  of 
an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habitation,  not  of 
men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those  men, 
had  long  since  vanished ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  liberal 
enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of  ruin  restored  the  image 
of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  monuments  of  the 
consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles, 
engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  christian ;  and  he  confessed,  that  in  every 
age  the  aims  and  the  religion  of  Rome  were  destined 
to  reign  over  the  earth.  While  Chrysoloras  admired 
the  venerable  beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not 
orgetful  of  his  native  country,  her  fairest  daugh- 
ter, her  Imperial  colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot 
expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth  on  the  eternal  advan- 
tages of  nature,  and  the  more  transitory  glories  of 
art  and  dominion,  which  adorned,  or  had  adorned, 
the  city  of  Constantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the 
copy  still  redounds  (as  he  modestly  observes)  to  the 
honour  of  the  original,  and  parents  are  delighted  to 
be  renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by  the  superior  merit 

*  The  Epistle  of  Emanuel  Chi^soloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  will 
not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student  (ad  calcem  Codini  de  Antiquitati- 
bus  C.  P.  p.  107—126.) 
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of  their  children,  "  Constantinople,"  says  the  ora-  chap. 
tor,  "  is  situated  on  a  commanding  point,  between 
"  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Archipelago  and 
"  the  Euxine,  By  her  interposition,  the  two  seas, 
"  and  the  two  continents,  are  united  for  the  common 
**  benefit  of  nations ;  and  the  gates  of  commerce 
"  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  command.  The 
**  harbour,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and 
"  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure  and  capacious  in 
"  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates  of  Constantinople 
**  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Babylon  :  the 
"  towei-s  are  many ;  each  tower  is  a  solid  and  lofty 
"  structure  ;  and  the  second  wall,  the  outer  fortifica- 
"  tion,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  dignity 
"  of  an  ordinary  capital.  A  broad  and  rapid  stream 
"  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches  ;  and  the  arti- 
"  ficial  island  may  be  encompassed,  like  Athens,  by 
**  land  or  water."  Two  strong  and  natural  causes 
are  alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new 
Rome.  The  royal  founder  reigned  over  the  most 
illustrious  nations  of  the  globe  ;  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs,  the  power  of  the  Romans 
was  combined  with  the  art  an'S  science  of  the  Greeks. 
Other  cities  have  been  reared  to  maturity  by  accident 
and  time ;  their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder 
and  deformity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  move 
from  their  natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting  the 
errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original  vices  of 
situation  or  climate.  But  the  free  idea  of  Constan- 
tinople was  formed  and  executed  by  a  single  mind ; 
and  the  primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obe- 
dient zeal  of  the  subjects  and  successors  of  the  first 
monarch.  The  adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  marble;  but  the  various 
materials  were  transported  from  the  most  remote 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate   buildings    and   palaces,    churches,    aqueducts, 
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CHAP,  cisterns,  porticoes,  columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes^ 
were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  capital  of  the 
East.  The  superfluity  of  wealth  was  spread  along  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  Byzantine  ter- 
ritory, as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
long  wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  populous  suburb 
and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  picture, 
the  past  and  the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and 
decay,  are  artfully  confounded;  but  a  sigh  and  a 
confession  escape  from  the  orator,  that  his  Wretched 
country  was  the  shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  formei" 
self.  The  works  of  ancient  sculpture  had  been  de- 
faced ;  the  fairest  structures  were  demolished  ;  and 
the  marbles  of  Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime, 
or  applied  to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  statue/ 
the  place  was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many 
a  column,  the  size  was  determined  by  a  broken  capi- 
tal ;  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on  the 
ground ;  the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated  by  storms 
and  earthquakes ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned, 
by  vulgar  tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold 
and  silver.  From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only 
in  memory  or  belief,  he  distinguishes,  however,  the 
porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Justinian, 
and  the  church,  more  especially  the  dome,  of  St.  So- 
phia ;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could  not  be  de- 
scribed according  to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no .  other 
object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  for- 
gets that,  a  century  before,  the  trembling  fabrics  of 
the  colossus  and  the  church  had  been  saved  and  sup- 
ported by  the  timely  care  of  Andronicus.the  elder. 
Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had  fortified  St.  Sophia 
with  two  new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the  eastern 
hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way ;  and  the  images,  the 
altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  crushed  by  the  falling 
ruin.  The  mischief  indeed  was  speedily  repaired; 
the  rubbish  was.  cleared  by  the  incessant  labour,  of 
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every  rank  and  age  ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  riches    chap, 
and  industry  were  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the 1^ 


most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the  East. 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  The  Greek 
placed  in  the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  oouneu 
in.  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  a5d.'i44o 
obedience  of  Constantinople.  In  the  synod  of  Flo-  —1448. 
rence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced,  and  sub- 
scribed, and  promised ;  but  these  signs  of  friendship' 
were  perfidious  or  fruitless;  and  the  baseless  fabrid 
of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream  *.  The  emperor 
and  his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian 
galleys ;  but  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the 
isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  Latins 
complained  that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an  in- 
strument of  oppression.  .  No  sooner  did  they  land  on 
the  Byzantine  shore  than  they  were  saluted,  or  rather 
assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and  discon- 
tent. During  their  absence,  above  two  years,  the 
capital  had  been  deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers  :  fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy ;  the  most 
furious  monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women 
and  bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was 
their  first  principle.  Before  his  departure  for  Italy, 
the  emperor  had  flattered  the  city  with  the  assurance 
of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful  succour ;  and  the 
clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had 
promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory 
over  the  blind  shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double 
disappointment  exasperated  the  Greeks;  the  con- 
science of  the  subscribing  prelates  was  awakened ;  the 
hour  of  temptation  was  past ;  and  they  had  more  to 
dread  from  the  public  riesentment^  than  they  could 
hope  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 

•  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza  (1.  iL  c.  17),  Laonicus  Chalco- 
condyles  (L  vL  p.  155,  156),  and  Ducas  (c  31)  ;  the  last  of  whom  writes  with 
truth  and  freedom.  Among  the  moderns  we  may  distinguibh  the  continuator  of 
Flcury  (torn.  xxiL  p.  338,  &c.  401.  420,  &c) 
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CHAP.    Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored 
^^'    their  weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast 


themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren, 
To  the  reproachful  question,  what  had  been  the  event 
or  use  of  their  Italian  synod  ?  they  answered  with 
sighs  and  tears,  "  Alas !  we  have  been  seduced  by 
"  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
"  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed  the 
"  union  should  be  cut  off;  and  the  tongue  that  has 
**  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn 
"  from  the  root."  The  best  proof  of  their  repent- 
ance was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites ; 
and  an  absolute  separation  from  all,  without  except- 
ing their  prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for  ho- 
nour and  consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  patri- 
arch Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trebi- 
zond  had  courage  to  refuse  the  vacant  office ;  and 
cardinal  Bessarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfort- 
able shelter  of  the  Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  clergy  was  confined  to  Metrophanes  of 
Cyzicus  :  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Sophia,  but  the 
temple  was  vacant.  The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their 
service ;  the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to  the 
villages ;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect, 
some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of  schis- 
matics. The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  champion  of  his  country ;  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid  with 
a  tribute  of  admiration  and  applause.  His  example 
and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of  religious  discord ; 
but  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him  from  the 
world. 
Zeal  of  the  The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
anTiius!  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  three  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  assembled  a 
numerous  synod  j  disowned  their  representatives  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence  i  condemned  the  creed  and 
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council  of  the  Latins ;  and  threatened  the  emperor  ^^^• 
of  Constantinople  with  the  censures  of  the  Eastern  _— 
church.  Of  the  sectaries  of  the  Greek  communion, 
the  Russians  were  the  most  powerful,  ignorant,  and 
superstitious.  Their  primate,  the  cardinal  Isidore, 
hastened  from  Florence  to  Moscow,  to  reduce  the 
independent  nation  under  the  Roman  yoke.  But 
the  Russian  bishops  had  been  educated  at  mount 
Athos ;  and  the  prince  and  people  embraced  the  theo- 
logy of  their  priests.  They  were  scandalized  by  the 
title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross  of  the  legate.  Isidore 
was  condemned  by  a  synod ;  his  person  was  impri- 
soned in  a  monastery ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  the  cardinal  could  escape  from  the  hands 
of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people.  While  Eugenius  tri- 
umphed in  the  union  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks, 
his  party  was  contracted  to  the  walls,  or  rather  to  the 
palace,  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Palaeologus 
had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon  cooled  by 
opposition  :  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  belief 
might  endanger  his  life  and  crown ;  nor  could  the 
pious  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid. 
The  sword  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  in  Italy 
had  maintained  a  prudent  and  popular  silence,  was 
half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  Amu- 
rath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased  and  alarmed 
by  the  seeming  friendship  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

**  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine,  and  Re»gn  «nd 

ch&r&ctcr  ox 

"  reigned  thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  Amurath  ii. 
"  He  was  a  just  and  valiant  prince  ;  of  a  great  soul,  ^,^5,^^^* 
"  patient  of  labours,  learned,  merciful,  religious,  cha-  ^^^*  ^• 
"  ritable ;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  studious, 
"  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science ;  a 
"  good  emperor,  and  a  great  general.     No  man  ob- 
"  tained  more  or  greater  victories  than  Amurath : 
*'  Belgrade  alone  withstood  his  attacks.     Under  his 
"  reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen 
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CHAP.    "  rich  and  secure.     If  he  subdued  any  country,  his 

.: "  first  care  was  to  build  moschs  and  caravanseras, 

^*  hospitals,  and  colleges.  Every  year  he  gave  a  thou- 
^*  sand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet ; 
**  and  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  reli- 
"  gious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem*.*' 
This  portrait  is  transcribed  from  the  historian  of  the 
Othman  empire :  but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and 
superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of 
tyrants,  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the 
vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his 
subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of 
liberty  and  law  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of  ar- 
bitrary power :  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume 
the  character  of  justice ;  his  profusion,  of  liberality  ; 
his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable 
excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found 
impossible;  and  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence 
cannot  always  be  secure.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best 
maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the  field ;  war  was 
the  trade  of  the  Janizaries ;  and  those  who  survived 
the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded  the  gene- 
rous ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To  propagate  the 
true  religion  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Musulman ; 
the  unbelievers  were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the 
prophet ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scimitar 
was  the  only  instrument  of  conversion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Christians  themselves ;  who  consider  a 
prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the  reward 
of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and 
military  power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  a  war  till  he 
was  justified  by  a  previous  and  adequate  provocation: 
the  victorious  sultan  was  disarmed  by  submission  ; 

*  See  Cafltemir,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.       .      - 
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and  in  the  observance  of  treaties  his  word  was  inviolate  chap. 
and  sacred.  The  Hungarians  were  commonly  the  ^^^^* 
aggressors ;  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of  Scan- 
derberg;  and  the  perfidous  Caramanian  was  twice 
vanquished,  and  twice  pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman 
monarch.  Before  he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had 
been  surprised  by  the  despot :  in  the  conquest  of 
Thessalonica,  the  grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute 
the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians ;  and  after  the 
first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  never 
tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries 
of  Palaeologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  cha-  His  double 
racter  of  Amurath  is  the  double  abdication  of  the  ^d!"i442 
Turkish  throne ;  and,,  were  not  his  motives  debased —1444. 
by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we  must  praise  the  royal 
philosopher  *,  who  at  the  age  of  forty  could  discern 
the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the  sceptre 
to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and 
hermits.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hegira  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  an  institution  so  adverse  to  his  genius  ;  but 
in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  various  orders  of  dfer- 
vishes  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  even  the  Latin,  monks.  The  lord  of  na- 
tions submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round  in 
endless  rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook  the 
giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the  spi- 
rit. But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
enthusiasm,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his 
obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public 
danger  and  wishes  of  the  people.   'Under  the  banner 

•  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  rHistoire  Generale,  c  29,  p.  283,  284)  admires  k 
PhUosophe  Turt\  Would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise  on  a  Christian 
prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery  ?  In  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a  bigot,  an  into, 
lei'ant  bigot. 
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of  their  veteran  leader,  the  Janizaries  fought  and 
conquered  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Varna, 
again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  to  his  Mag- 
nesian  brethren*  These  pious  occupations  were  again 
interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A  victorious 
army  disdained  the  inexperience  of  their  youthful 
ruler :  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to 
rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  the  unanimous  divan  im- 
plored his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  pre- 
vent the  rebellion,  of  the  Janizaries.  At  the  well- 
known  voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled  and 
obeyed ;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  compelled  to 
support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death.'  Age 
or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice,  have  tempted  se- 
veral princes  to  descend  from  the  throne ;  and  they 
have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step. 
But  Amurath  alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice, 
after  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repeated 
his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Euge- 
nius  had  not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal  in- 
Turks!  ^^^  terest ;  and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Byzantine  em- 
A.  D.  1443.  pire  was  animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
Turks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon  invade,  the 
borders  of  Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  had 
expired ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not 
less  unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipi- 
tate Europe  on  Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  press- 
ing motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient 
to  unite  the  Latins  in  the  defence  of  Christendom. 
Germany  was  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  men  and 
arms ;  but  that  complex  and  languid  body  required 
the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  hand ;  and  Frederic  the 
Third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  personal  character 
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and  his  Imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had  impaired  chap. 
the  strength,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of 
France  and  England  :  but  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  a  vain  and  magnificent  prince  ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
without  danger  or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety 
of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  fleet,  from 
the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont.  The  mari- 
time republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  less  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  their  hostile  fleets  were 
associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  covered 
as  it  were  the  interior  pale  of  the  Latin  church, 
were  the  most  nearly  concerned  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the  patrimony  of 
the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  these  nations 
might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could  they  point 
against  the  common  foe  those  swords  that  were  so 
wantonly  drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels. 
But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse  to  concord  and  obe- 
dience :  a  poor  country  and  a  limited  monarch  are 
incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing  force  ;  and  the 
loose  bodies  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  horse  were  not 
armed  with  the  sentiments  and  weapons  which,  on 
some  occasions,  have  given  irresistible  weight  to  the 
French  chivalry.  Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  eloquence  of  cardinal 
Julian,  his  legate,  were  promoted  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times ;  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the 
head  of  Ladislaus,  a  young  and  ambitious  soldier; 
by  the  valour  of  a  hero,  whose  name,  the  name  of  John 
Huniades,  was  already  popular  among  the  Christians, 
and  formidable  to  the  Turks.  Many  private  war- 
riors of  France  and  Germany  inlisted  under  the  holy 
banner  j  and  the  crusade  derived  some  strength,  or 
at  least  some  reputation,  from  the  new  allies  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  ex- 
aggerated the  distress  md  ardour  of  the  Christians 
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CHAP,    beyond  the  Danube,  who  would  unanimously  rise  lo 

_  vindicate  religion  and  liberty.     The  Greek  emperor, 

with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his  fathers,  engaged  to 
guard  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from  Constantino- 
ple at  the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary  troops. 
The  sultan  of  Caramania  announced  the  retreat  of 
Amurath,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart  of 
Anatolia ;  and  if  the  fleets  of  the  West  could  occupy 
at  the  same  moment  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  Ottoman  monarchy  would  be  dissevered  and 
destroyed. 
Ladisiaus,  •  C)f  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war 
king  of  was  the  unanimous  cry ;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing 
Hungary,  the  Danubc,  led  an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects 
^ainsf  ^  ^^r  »s  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
them.  dom.  In  this  expedition  they  obtained  two  signal 
victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  valour  and 
<;onduct  of  Huniades.  In  the  first,  with  a  vanguard 
often  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp ; 
in  the  second,  he  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the 
most  renowned  of  their  generals,  who  possessed  the 
double  advantage  of  ground  and  numbers.  Tlie  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  the  natural  and  artificial  ob- 
stacles of  mount  Haemus,  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six  days* 
march  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile 
towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire.  The  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  and 
the  entrance  into  Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and 
religious  triumph.  An  ecclesiastical  procession  was 
followed  by  the  king  and  his  warriors  on  foot :  he 
nicely  balanced  the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two 
nations  ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  was  blended  with 
the  humble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  ba- 
shaws, nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives, 
were  unquestionable  trophies  ;  and  as  all  were  willing 
to  believe,  and  none  were  present  to  contradict,  the 
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crusaders  multiplied,  with  unblushing  confidence,  the   chap. 
myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had  left  on  the  field  of   ^^^' 
battle.     The  most  solid  proof,  and  the  most  salutaiy  xh* 
consequence,  of  victory,  was  a  deputation  from  the  "r"'^*** 
divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the 
prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier,  v 
By  this  treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were 
obtained :  the  king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  him- 
self, in  the  diet  of  Segedin,were  satisfied  with  public 
and  private  emolument,  and  a  truce  of  ten  years 
was  concluded*. 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  cardinal  legate  Violation  of 
had  observed  a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to  approve,  a! d!7444. 
and  unable  to  oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and 
people.  But  the  diet  was  not  dissolved  before  Julian 
was  fortified  by  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  Ana- 
tolia was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian,  and  Thrace  by 
the  Greek,  emperor ;  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  and 
that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant 
of  the  treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiently  waited  for  the 
return  of  his  victorious  army.  "  And  is  it  thus," 
exclaimed  the  cardinal,  "  that  you  will  desert  their 
*•  expectations  and  your  own  fortune  ?  It  is  to  them, 
"  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow-Christians,  that  you 
**  have  pledged  your  faith  ;  and  that  prior  obligation 
^  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath  to  the  ene- 
**  mies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman 
"  pontiff;  without  whose  sanction  you  can  neither 
"  promise. nor  perform.  In  his  name  I  absolve  your 
"  pierjury  and  sanctify  your  arms :  follow  my  foot- 
"  steps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation ;  and  if 
"  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the  pu- 
"  nishment  and  the  sin.*'     This  mischievous  casuis- 

•  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  wa^and  the  first  expedition  of  Ladislaus,  in  the 
6Ah  and  sixth  books  of  the  third  decade , of  Bonfinius,  who,  in  his  division  and 
style,  copies  Livy  with  tolerable  success.  Callimachui  (L  ii.  p.  487—496)  is  still 
more  pure  and  authentic. 
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CHAP    try  was  seconded  by  his  respectable  character,  and  the 
levity  of  popular  assemblies ;  war  was  resolved  on  the 
same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately  been  sworn  ;  and, 
in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turks  were  as- 
saulted by  the  Christians ;  to  whom,  with  some  rea- 
son, they  might  apply  the  epithet  of  infidels.     The 
falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath  was  pal- 
liated by  the  religion  of  the  times :  the  most  perfect, 
or  at  least  the  most  popular,  excuse  would  have  been 
the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Eatstern  church.     But  the  same  treaty  which  should 
have    bound    his     conscience    had    diminished   his 
strength.     On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the 
French  and  German  volunteers  departed  with  indig- 
nant murmurs :  the  Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant 
warfare,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  foreign  com- 
mand ;   and  their  palatines  accepted  the  first  licence, 
and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and  castles. 
Even  Hungary  was  divided  by  faction,  or  restrained 
by  a  laudable  scruple ;  and  the  relics  of  the  crusade 
that  marched  in  the  second  expedition  were  reduced 
to  an  inadequate  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.     A 
Walachian  chief,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with 
his  vassals,  presumed  to  remark  that  their  numbers 
did  not  exceed  the  hunting  retinue  that  sometimes 
attended  the  sultan ;   and  the  gift  of  two  horses  of 
matchless  speed  might  admonish  Ladislaus  of  his  se- 
cret foresight  of  the  event.    But  the  despot  of  Servia, 
after  the  restoration  of  his  country  and  children,  was 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  new  realms :  and  the  in- 
experience of  the  king,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate, 
and  the  martial  presumption  of  Huniades  himself, 
were  persuaded  that  every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the 
invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and  the  cross.     After 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might  lead  to 
Constantinpple  and  the  Hellespont ;  the  one  direct, 
abrupt,    and   difficult,    through   the    mountains    of 
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Haemus ;  the  other  more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  chap. 
level  country,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  in  ^^^ 
which  their  flanks,  according  to  the  Scythian  disci- 
pline, might  always  be  covered  by  a  moveable  forti- 
fication of  waggons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  pre- 
ferred ;  they  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria, 
and  their  last  station  was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea- 
shore; on  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus 
have  bestowed  a  memorable  name. 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead  of  finding  a  Battle  of 
confederate  fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  were  ^,^j)[^iui, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  n<»^-  ^^• 
had  issued  from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and  trans- 
ported the  forces  of  Asia  to  the  defence  of  Europe. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Greek  emperor  had 
been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is 
fixed  on  the  Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew,  the 
Catholic  admiral,  whose  mercenary  connivance  be- 
trayed the  guard  of  the  Hellespont.  From  Adrian- 
ople,  the  sultan  advanced  by  hasty  marches,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  when  the  cardinal, 
and  Huniades,  had  taken  a  nearer  survey  of  the 
numbers  and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  war- 
riors proposed  the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure 
of  a  retreat.  The  king  alone  was  resolved  to  con- 
quer or  die;  and  his  resolution  had  almost  been 
crowned  with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory.  The 
princes  were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre ; 
and  the  Beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and 
Romania,  commanded  on  the  right  and  left  against 
the  adverse  divisions  of  the  despot  and  Huniades. 
The  Turkish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first  onset, 
but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash  victors, 
in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  far 
from  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  or  the  support  of 
their  friends.     When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of 
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his  squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune  and  that  of 
the  empire :  a  veteran  Janizary  seized  his  horse's 
bridle ;  and  he  had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  re- 
ward the  soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror, 
and  arrest  the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.  With  inferior 
numbers  and  disordered  ranks,  the  king  of  Hungary 
rushed  forwards  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  till  his 
career  was  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of 
the  Janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  an- 
nals, his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amu- 
rath  ;  he  fell  among  the  spears  of  the  infantry ;  and 
a  Turkish  soldier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of  your  king  !**  The 
death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their  defeat* 
On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huni- 
ades  deplored  liis  error  and  the  public  loss :  he  strove 
to  rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquished ; 
and  the  last  efforts  iof  his  courage  and  conduct  were 
exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  Walachian  cavalry. 
Ten  thousand  Christians  were  slain  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Warna :  the  loss  of  the  Turks,  more  consi- 
derable in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their 
total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  second  and  similar  victory.  At  his'  com- 
mand a  column  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Ladis- 
laus had  fallen ;  but  the  modest  inscription,  instead 
of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valour,  and  be- 
wailed the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth. 
The  cardinal  Before  I  losc  sight  of  the  field  of  Warna,  I  am 
Julian.  tempted  to  pause  on  the  character  and  story  of  two 
principal  actors,  the  cardinal  Julian  and  John  Huni^* 
ades.  Julian  Caesarini  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of 
Rome  :  his  studies  had  embraced  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of  divinity  and 
Uw  ^  and  his  versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to 
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the  scihoolsy  the  camp,  and  the  court.  No  sooner  bad  cuaP. 
he  been  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was  .^^l^'. 
sent  into  Germany  to  arm  the  empire  against  the  re- 
bels and  heretics  of  Bohemia.  As  the  pope's  legate, 
he  opened  the  council  of  Basil.  The  cardinal  with- 
drew himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara  j  and,  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  two  nations  ad- 
mired the  dexterity  of  his  arguments,  and  the  depth 
of  his  theological  erudition.  In  his  Himgarian  em- 
bassy we  have  already  seen  the  mischievous  efifects  of 
his  sophistry  and  elpquence,  of  which  Julian  himself 
was  the  first  victim.  The  cardinal,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier,  was  lost  in  the 
defeat  of  Warna.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  arci 
variously  related ;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  weighty 
incumbrance  of  gold  impeded  his  flight,  and  tempted 
the  cruel  avarice  of  some  Christian  fugitives. 

From  a  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful  origin,  the  John  Cor- 
merit  of  John  Huniades  promoted  him  to  the  com-  JS^.^"" 
mand  of  the  Hungarian  armies.  His  father  was  a 
Walachian,  his  mother  a  Greek  ^  her  unknown  race  , 
might  possibly  ascend  to  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  the  claims  of  the  Walachians,  with  the 
surname  of  Corvinus,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood 
with  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his  youth 
he  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with 
twelve  horsemen,  by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab :  the  valour 
of  the  white  knight  was  soon  conspicuous;  he  in- 
creased his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage ; 
and  in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  borders,  he  won 
in  the  same  year  three  battles  against  the  Turks.  By 
his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the  crown 
of  Hungary;  and  the  important  service  was  rewarded 
by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of  Transylvania. 
The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added  two  Turkish 
laurels  on  his  brow ;  and  in  the  public  distress  the 
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CHAP,  fatal  errors  of  Warnawere  forgotten.  During  the 
^^^^'  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of  Austria,  the 
titular  king,  Huniades,  was  elected  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary;  and  if  envy  at  first  was 
silenced  by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve  years  supposes 
the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as  of  war.  Yet  the  idea  of 
a  consummate  general  is  not  delineated  in  his  cam- 
paigns ;  the  white  knight  fought  with  the  hand  rather 
than  the  head,  as  the  chief  of  desultoiy  Barbarians, 
who  attack  without  fear,  and  fly  without  shame ;  and 
his  military  life  is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternation 
of  victories  and  escapes.  By  the  Turks,  who  employed 
his  name  to  frighten  their  peiTerse  children,  he 
was  corruptly  denominated  Jancus  Lain^  or  the 
Wicked  :  their  hatred  is  the  proof  of  their  esteem  ; 
the  kingdom  which  he  guarded  was  inaccessible  to 
their  anns ;  and  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  for- 
midable, when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  of  his 
country  irrecoverably  lost.  Instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  a  defensive  war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Warna  he  again  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria ; 
and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova  sustained,  till  the  third 
day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army,  four  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  As  he^  fled  alone  through 
the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by 
two  robbers  \  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain 
that  hung  at  his  neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew 
the  one,  terrified  the  other,  and,  after  new  perils 
of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his  presence  an 
His  defence  afflicted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious 
and  death, '  actioii  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of  Belgrade  against 
jiiiy*22^^^'  the  powers  of  Mahomet  the  Second  in  person.  After 
Sept.  4.  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  Turks,  who  had  already 
entered  the  town,  were  compelled  to  retreatt;  and 
the  joyful  nations  celebrated  Huniades  and  Belgrade 
as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom.  About  a  month 
after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion  expired  ; 
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and  his  most  splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the  chap: 
Ottoman  prince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  ^^^^' 
hope  for  revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who 
had  triumphed  over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grateful 
Hungarians.  His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long : 
Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a 
saint ;  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of 
learning  ;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who 
were  invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the 
lustre  of  their  eloquence  on  the  father's  character  *. 

In  the  lists  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scan-  Birth  and 
derbeg  are  com  monly  associated  t ;  and  they  are  both  of ^nder- 
entitled  to  our  notice,  since  their  occupation  of  the^^^*^ 
Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire,  ^.d.  i404 
John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scanderbeg,  was  the 
hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epirus  or  Al- 
bania, between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Castriot 
submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute  : 
he  delivered ^his  four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fide- 
lity;  and  the  Christian  youths,  after  receiving  the 
mark  of  circumcision,  were  instructed  in  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  and  trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of 
Turkish  policy.     The  three  elder  brothers  were  con- 
founded in  the  crowd  of  slaves ;  and  the  poison  to 
which  their  deaths  are  ascribed  cannot  be  verified  or 
disproved  by  any  positive  evidence.     Yet  the  suspi- 

*  See  Bonfmius,  decad.  iii.  L  viii.;  decad.  iv.  1.  viii.  The  observations  of  Spon- 
danus  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Corvinus  are  curious  and  critical 
(A.D.  1464,  No.  1. 1475,  No.  6.  1476,  No.  14—16, 1490,  No.  4, 5).  Italian  fame 
was  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Rerum 
Hungaricarum  (p.  32'2«.4 1 2.)  of  Peter  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  face- 
tious  sayings  are  registered  by  Galestus  Martius  of  Narni  (528 — 568) :  and  we 
have  a  particular  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  These  three  tracts  are 
all  contained  in  the  1st  vol.  of  B^'s  Scriptores  Rerum  Hungaricarum. 

f  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  on  Heroic 
Virtue  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  385),  among  the  seven  chiefs  who  have  deserved,  with- 
out wearing,  a  royal  crown  ;  Belisarius,  Narses,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William 
first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke  of  Panna,  John  Huniades,  and  George 
Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 
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GHAP.  cion  is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  kind  and 
^^^  paternal  treatment  of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth 
brother,  who,  from  his  tender  youth,  displayed  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The  successive  over- 
throw of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  carried  a 
proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Amurath  ;  and  his  Turkish  ap- 
pellation of  Scanderbeg  (^Iskender  beg)^  or  the  lord 
Alexander,  is  an  indelible  memorial  of  his  gloiy  and 
servitude.  His  father*s  principality  was  reduced  into 
a  province  :  but  the  loss  was  compensated  by  the  rank 
and  title  of  Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  thousand 
horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of  the 
empire.  He  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without 
reproach^  he  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  religion 
and  country;  but  the  enemies  who  applaud  the  patriot, 
have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of  traitor  and 
apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  rebel- 
lion of  Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs^ 
the  ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own 
degradation,  and  the  slavery  of  his  country  ;  and  they 
adore  the  generous,  though  tardy,  ^eal,  with  which 
he  asserted  the  faith  and  independence  of  his  ances- 

SLm^^f  *  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  of  Scan- 
Turks,  derbeg  was  fixed  on  the  Reis  Effendi  or  principal 
Nov/28.  '  secretary :  with  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  he  extorted  a 
firman  or  patent  for  the  government  of  Albania ;  and 
the  murder,  of  the  guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  pre- 
vented the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery. 
With  some  bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed 
his  design,  he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches, 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  paternal  mountains. 
The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal  man- 
date :  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress, 
than  George  Castriot  dropped  the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sultan,  and  pro- 
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claimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and  coun-    chap. 

try.     The  names  of  religion  and  liberty  provoked  a 

general  revolt :  the  Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were 
unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  hereditary  prince ; 
and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were  indulged  in  the 
choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism.     In  the  assembly 
of  the    states  of  Epirus,   Scanderbeg  was   elected 
general  of  the  Turkish  war ;  and  each  of  the  allies 
engaged  to  furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men 
and  money.     From  these   contributions,  from   his 
patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the  valuable  salt-pits  of 
Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats  *  ;  and  the  entire  sum,  exempt  from 
the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strictly  appropriated  to 
the  public  use.     His  manners  were  popular:    but 
his  discipline  was  severe;  and  every  superfluous  vice 
was  banished  from  his  camp  :  his  example  strength- 
ened his  command;  and  under  his  conduct,  the  Al- 
banians were  invincible  in  their  own  opinion  and  that 
of  their  enemies.     The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  His  valour ; 
and  Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and  retained 
in  his  service ;  his  standing  militia  consisted  of  eight' 
thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  horses 
were  small,  the  men  were  active :  but  he  viewed  with 
a  discerning  eye  the  difficulties  and  resources  of  the 
mountains ;  and,  at  the  blaze  of  the  beacons,  the 
whole  nation  was  distributed  in  the  strongest  posts. 
With  such  unequal  arms,  Scanderbeg  resisted  twenty- 
three  years  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
two  conquerors,  Amurath  the  Second,  and  his  greater 
son,  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they 
pursued  with  seeming  contempt  and  implacable  re- 
sentment.    At  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and 
forty  thousand  Janizaries,  Amurath  entered  Albania ; 
he  might  ravage  the  open  country,  occupy  the  defence- 
less towns,  convert  the  churches  into  moschs,  circum- 

*  His  levoiue  and  forces  are  luckily  given  by  Marinus  (I.  ii.  p.  44). 
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CHAP,    cise  the  Christian  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his 
adult  and  obstinate  captives;  but  the  conquests  of 
the  sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfeti- 
grade;  and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  arms,  were  op- 
pressed by  a  paltry  artifice  and  a  superstitious  scruple. 
Amurath  retired  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  walls 
of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence  of  the  Castriots ; 
the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat,  were  harassed  by  a 
vexatious,  and  almost  invisible,  adversary ;  and  the 
disappointment  might  tend  to  imbitter,  perhaps  to 
shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  sultan.     In  the  fulness 
of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  felt  at  his 
bosom  this  domestic  thorn ;  his  lieutenants  were  per- 
mitted  to  negotiate  a  truce  ;  and  the  Albanian  prince 
may  justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and  able  champion  of 
his  national  independence.     The  enthusiasm  of  chi- 
valry and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  the  names  of 
Alexander  and  Pyrrhus ;  nor  would  they  blush  to 
acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman  :  but  his  nar- 
row dominion,  and  slender  powers,  must  leave  him 
at  a  humble  distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
who  triumphed  over  the  East  and  the  Roman  legions. 
His  splendid  achievements,    the  bashaws  whom  he 
encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discomfited,  and  the 
three  thousand  Turks  who  were  slain  by  his  single 
hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious 
criticism.     Against  an  illiterate  -enemy,  and  in  the 
dark  solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may 
safely  indulge  the  latitude  of  romance:  but  their 
fictions  are  exposed  by  the  light  of  Italian  history ; 
and  they  afford  ^  strong  presumption  against  their 
own  truth,  by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits,  Y^hen 
he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight  hundred  horse  to 
the  succour  of  the  king  of  Naples.     Without  dis- 
paragement to  his  fame,  they  might  have  owned  that 
he  was  finally  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers  :  in 
his  extreme  danger,  he  applied  to  pope  Pius  the  Se- 
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cond  for  a  refuse  in  the  ecclesaistical  state ;  and  his    chap. 

resources  were  ahnost  exhausted,  since  Scanderbeg 1,. 

died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus  on  the  Venetian  territory,  and  death, 

-_  An    I  ART 

His  sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  con-  jan.  17. 
querors ;  but  the  Janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  en- 
chased in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious 
amulet  their  involuntary  reverence  for  his  valour. 
The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may  redound  to  the 
hero's  glory  ;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the  consequences 
of  submission  and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps  would 
have  declined  the  unequal  contest  which  must  de- 
pend on  the  life  and  genius  of  one  man.  Scanderbeg 
might  indeed  be  supported  by  the  rational,  though 
fallacious,  hope,  that  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  the  Venetian  republic,  would  join  in  the  defence 
of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  who  guarded  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  narrow  passage  from 
Greece  to  Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the 
national  shipwreck ;  the  Castriots  *  were  invested 
with  a  Neapolitan -dukedom,  and  their  blood  con- 
tinues to  flow  in  the  noblest  families  of  the  realm.  A 
colony  of  Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in 
Calabria,  and  they  presei-ve  at  this  day  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors  +. 

In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Constan- 
Roman  empire,  I  have  reached  at  length  the  last  Jf  the  Ro" 
reign  of  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  who  so  feebly  Q^^em 
sustained  the  name  and  majesty  of  the  Caesars.     On  ^ors, 
the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus,  who  survived  about  Nov.  s— 
four  years  the  Hungarian  crusade  t,  the  royal  family.  May '29!*^' 
by  the  death  of  Andronicus,  and  the  monastic  pro- 
fession of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Con- 
stantine,  Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons 

•  See  the  family  of  the  Castriots,  in  Ducange  (Fam.  Dalmaticae,  &c.  xviii. 
p.  343—350). 

•f  This  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into  the 
two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  350 — 354). 

f  The  chronology  of  Phranza  is  clear  and  authentic. 
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CHAP,    of  the  emperor  Manuel.     Of  these  the  first  and  the 
^^^'    last  were  far  distant  in  the  Morea :  but  Demetrius, 
who  possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  head  of  a  party :  his  ambition  was  not 
chilled  by  the  public  distress ;  and  his  conspiracy 
with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had  already  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  country.     The  funeral  of  the 
late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and  even 
suspicious  haste :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the  va- 
cant throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism, 
that  he  was  born  in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
father's  reign.     But  the  empress-mother,  the  senate 
and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and  people,  were  unanimous 
in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor ;  and  the  despot 
Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  accidentally 
returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming  zeal 
the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.     An  ambassador, 
the  historian  Phranza,  was  immediately  despatched 
to  the  court  of  Adrianople.     Amurath  received  him 
with  honour  and  dismissed  him  with  gifts ;  but  the 
gracious  approbation  of  the  Turkish  sultan  announced 
his  supremacy,  and  the  approaching  downfal  of  the 
Eastern  empire.    By  the  hands  of  two  illustrious  de- 
puties, the  Imperial  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta  on 
the  head  of  Constantine.     In  tlie  spring  he  sailed 
from  the  Morea,  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish 
squadron,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects, 
celebrated  the  festival  of  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted 
by  his  donatives  the  treasure,  or  rather  the  indigenee,^ 
of  the  state.     The  emperor  immediately  resigned  to 
his  brothers  the  possession  of  the  Morea ;  and  the 
brittle  friendship  of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their-  mother's  presence 
by  the  frail  security  of  oaths  and   embraces.     His 
next  occupation  was  the  choice  of  a  consort.     A 
daughter  of  the  doge  of  Venice  had  been  proposed ; 
but  the  Byzantine  nobles  objected  the  distance  be- 
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tweea  an  hereditary  monarch  and  an  elective  magi-    chap. 

strate  ;  and  in  their  subsequent  distress,  the  chief  of  ^ 

that  powerful  republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
affi'ont.  Constantino  afterwards  hesitated  between 
the  royal  families  of  Trebizond  and  Georgia ;  and 
the  embassy  of  Phranza  represents  in  his  public  and 
private  life  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ♦. 

The  protovestiarei  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza  Embassies 
sailed  from  Constantinople  as  minister  of  a  bride- a.  D.T450 
groom;  and  the  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  were— ^'*^^- 
applied  to  his  pompous  appearance.  His  numerous 
retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physicians 
and  monks  :  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  music  ; 
and  the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  protracted 
above  two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia  or  Iberia, 
the  natives  from  the  towns  and  villages  flopked  around 
the  strangers  ;  and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that 
they  were  delighted  with  the  effects,  without  under- 
standing the  cause,  of  musical  harmony.  Among  the 
crowd  was  an  old  man,  above  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  who  had  formerly  been  carried  away  a  captive 
by  the  Barbarians,  and  who  amused  his  hearers  with 
a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,  from  whence  he  had 
returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea.  From  this 
hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Trebizond,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek 
prince  of  the  recent  decease  of  Amurath.  Instead  of 
rejoicing  in  the  deliverance,  the  experienced  states- 
man expressed  his  apprehension  that  an  ambitious 
youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the  sage  and  pacific 
system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's  decease,  his 
Christian  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  Servian 
despot,  had  been  honourably  restored  to  her  parents ; 
on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recom- 
mended by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  ob- 
ject of  the  royal  choice ;  and  Phranza  recapitulates 

*  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c»  1—6.)  descrvei  credit  and  esleem. 
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.9iid  refutes  the  specious  objections  that  might  be 
,  raised  against  the  proposal.  The  majesty  of  the  pur- 
ple would  ennoble  an  unequal  alliance ;  the  bar  of 
aflSnity  might  be  removed  by  liberal  alms  and  the 
dispensation  of  the  church ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish 
nuptials  had  been  repeatedly  overlooked ;  and,  though 
the  fair  Maria  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might 
yet  hope  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire.  Constantine 
listened  to  the  advice,  which  was  transmitted  in  the 
first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebizond  ;  but  the  factions 
of  the  court  opposed  his  marriage  ;  and  it  was  finally 
prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who  ended 
her  days  in  the  monastic  profession.  Reduced  to  the 
first  alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided 
in  favour  of  a  Georgian  princess  j  and  the  vanity  of 
her  father  was  dazzled  by  the  glorious  alliance.  In- 
stead of  demanding,  according  to  the  primitive  and 
national  custom,  a  price  lor  his  daughter,  he  offered 
a  portion  of  fifty-six  thousand,  with  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  five  thousand  ducats ;  and  the  services  of  the 
ambassador  were  repaid  by  an  assurance,  that  as  his 
son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the 
establishment  of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  the  empress  of  Constantinople.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Phranza,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek 
monarch,  who  with  his  own  hand  impressed  three 
vermilion  crosses  on  the  Golden  Bull,  and  assured 
the  Georgian  envoy,  that  in  the  spring  his  galleys 
should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  Imperial  palace.  But 
Constantine  embraced  his  faithful  servant,  not  with 
the  cold  approbation  of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the 
warm  confidence  of  a  friend,  who,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, is  impatient  to  pour  his  secrets  into  the  bosom 
of  his  friend.  **  Since  the  death  of  my  mother  and 
"  of  Cantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me  without  in- 
"  terest  or  passion  *,  I  am  surrounded,**  said  the 

*  Cantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  that  name)  was 
Great  Domestic,  a  firm  assertor  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  a  brother  of  the  queen  of 
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emperor,  "  by  men  whom   I  can  neither  love,  nor    chap. 

"  trust,  nor  esteem.     You   are   not  a   stranger  to . 

"  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great  admiral ;  obstinately  at- 
"  tached  to  his  own  sentiments,  he  declares,  both  in 
"  private  and  public,  that  his  sentiments  are  the  ab- 
"  solute  measure  of  my  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
rest  of  the^  courtiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal 
or  factious  views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the 
"  monks  on  the  questions  of  policy  and  marriage  ?  I 
"  have  yet  much  employment  for  your  diligence  and 
"  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you  shall  engage  one  of 
"  my  brothers  to  solicit  the  succour  of  the  Western 
"  powers ;  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  C3rprus 
"  on  a  particular  commission ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
"  ceed  to  Georgia  to  receive  and  conduct  the  future 
"  empress.'*  "  Your  commands,"  replied  Phranza, 
**  are  irresistible  ;  but  deign,  great  sir,"  he  added, 
with  a  serious  smile,  *'  to  consider,  that  if  I  am  thus 
**  perpetually  absent  from  my  family,  my  wife  may 
**  be  tempted  either  to  seek  anbther  husband,  or  to 
"  throw  herself  into  a  monastery."  After  laughing 
at  his  apprehensions,  the  emperor  more  gravely  con- 
soled him  by  the  pleasing  assurance  that  this  should 
be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he  destined  for 
his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress ;  for  himself,  the 
important  oflSce  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  mi- 
nister of  state.  The  marriage  was  immediately  sti- 
pulated ;  but  the  office,  however  incompatible  with 
his  own,  had  been  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  the 
admiral.  Some  delay  was  requisite  to  negotiate  a 
consent  and  an  equivalent ;  and  the  nomination  of 
Phranza  was  half  declared,  and  half  suppressed,  lest 
it  might  be  displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  powerful 
favourite.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  preparations 
of  his  embassy ;  and  Phranza  had  resolved,  that  the 

Serviai  whom  he  visited  with  the  character  of  ambnssador  (SyrepuluSy  p«  S7,  38. 
45). 
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youth  his  son  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
foreign  travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appearance  of 
danger,  with  his  maternal  kindred  of  the  Morea. 
Such  were  the  private  and  public  designs,  which  were 
interrupted  by  a  Turkish  warj  and  finally  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  empire. 
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CHAP.  L. 

Reign  and  Character  of  Mahomet  the  Second, — Siege, 
Assault,  and  final  Conquest^  of  Constantinople  hy  the 
Turks. — Death  of  Constantine  Palasologus, — Servitude 
qf  tlie  Greeks, — Extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
East, — Consternation  of  Europe. — Conquests  and  Death 
qf  Mahomet  the  Second, 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  attracts    ohap. 
our  first  attention  to  the  person  and  character  of  the       ^ 
great  destroyer.  Mahomet  the  Second  *  was  the  son  character  of 
of  the  second  Amurath  ;  and  though  his  mother  has  JJ*^^*"^®* 
been   decorated   with   the   titles   of  Christian  and  / 

princess,  she  is  more  probably  confounded  with  the 
numerous  concubines  who  peopled  from  every  climate 
the  haram  of  the  sultan.  His  first  education  and  sen- 
timents were  those  of  a  devout  Musulman ;  and  as 
often  as  he  conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his 
hands  and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age 
and  empire  appear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bi- 
gotry :  his  aspiring  genius  disdained  to  acknowledge 
a  power  above  his  own ;  and  in  his  looser  hours  he 
presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of  Mecca 
as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan  persevered 
in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Koran  :  his  private  indiscretion  must  have  been 
sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ;  and  we  should  suspect 
the  credulity  of  strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to 
believe  that  a  mind  which  is  hardened  against  truth 

• 

*  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  II.  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either  the  Turks 
or  the  Christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to  be  drawn  by  Phranza  (1.  i. 
c.'32),  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in  age  and  solitude :  see  likewise  Spondanus 
(A.  D.  1451,  No.  11),  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury  (torn.  xxii.  p.  552),  the 
Ehgia  of  Paulus  Jovius  (1.  iii.  p.  164—166),  and  the  Dictionaire  de  Bayle  (torn. 
iH.p.  272— 279). 
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CHAP,  must  be  armed  with  superior  contempt  for  absurdity 
,__  and  error.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful 
masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  ;  and  besides  his 
native  tongue,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  under- 
stood five  languages,  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the 
Chaldaean,  or  Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek. 
The  Persian  might  indeed  contribute  to  his  amuse- 
ment, and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification  ;  and  such 
studies  are  familiar  to  the  Oriental  youth.  In  the 
intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror 
might  wish  to  converse  with  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  ambitious  to  reign  ;  his  own  praises  in  Latin 
poetry  or  prose  might  find  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear ; 
but  what  use  could  recommend  to  the  statesman,  or 
the  scholar,  the  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  The 
history  and  geography  of  the  world  were  familiar  to 
his  memory  :  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  East,  per- 
haps of  the  West,  excited  his  emulation  :  his  skill  in 
astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly  of  the  times,  and 
supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathematical  science ; 
and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts  is  betrayed  in  his 
liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy. 
But  the  influence  of  religion  and  learning  were  em- 
ployed without  eflPect  on  his  savage  and  licentious 
nature.  I  will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe, 
the  stories  of  his  fourteen  pages,  whose  bellies  were 
ripped  open  in  search  of  a  stolen  melon ;  or  of  the  beau- 
teous slave,  whose  head  he  severed  from  her  body,  to 
convince  the  Janizaries  that  her  master  was  not  the 
votary  of  love.  His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the  silence 
of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  accuse  three,  and  three 
only,  of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once 
furious  and  inexorable  ;  that  in" the  palace,  as  in  the 
field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation ;  and  that  the  noblest  of  the  captive  youth 
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were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust.  In  chap. 
the  Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and  soon  ^ 
surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two 
hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is 
ascribed  to  his  invincible  sword.  He  was  doubtless 
a  soldier,  and  possibly  a  general ;  Constantinople  has 
sealed  his  glory ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the 
obstacles,  and  the  achievements^' Mahomet  the  Se- 
cond must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alexander 
or  Timour.  Under  his  command,  the  Ottoman  forces 
were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  ;  and 
yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  jbis  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades 
and  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights,  and  by  the 
Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice  tasted  of  rby-  His  reign, 
alty  and  twice  descended  frongi  the  throne  :  his  ten- peb.  9— ^'' 
der  age  was  incapable  of  opposing  his  father's  restora-  jji^g*"*®*' 
tion,  but  never  could  he  forgive  the  vizirs  who  had 
recommended  that  salutary  measure.  His  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  the  daughter  of  a  Turkman  emir : 
and  after  a  festival  of  two  months,  he  departed  from 
Adrianople  with  his  bride  to  reside  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Magnesia.  Before  the  end  of  six  weeks  he 
was  recalled  by  a  sudden  message  from  the  divan, 
which  announced  the  decease  of  Amurath,  and  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  Jaqizaries.  His  speed  and 
vigour  commanded  their  obedience ;  he  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard  ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  vizirs  and  emirs,  the 
imams  and  cadhis,  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  fell 
prostrate  before  the  new  sultan.  They  aflFected  to 
weep ;  they  aflPected  to  rejoice ;  he  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  removed 
the  cause  of  sedition  by  the  death,  the  inevitable 
death,  of  his  infant  brothers.     The  ambassadors  of 
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ciiAP.    Europe  and  Asia  soon  appeared  to  congratulate  liis 
^'       accession,  and  solicit  his  friendship ;  and  to  all  he 


spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and  peace.  The 
confidence  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  revived  by  the 
solemn  oaths  and  fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  and  a  rich  domain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon  was  assigned  for  th6  annual 
payment  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  the  pen- 
sion  of  an  Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained  at  his 
request  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Yet  the  neighbours 
of  Mahomet  might  tremble  at  the  severity  witK  which 
a  youthful  monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father's 
household :  the  expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to 
those  of  ambition,  and  an  useless  train  of  seven  thou- 
sand falconers  was  either  dismissed  from  his  service, 
or  inlisted  in  his  troops.  In  the  first  summer  of  his 
reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic  provinces ; 
but  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  accepted  the 
submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that  he  might  not  be 
diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle  from  the  execution 
of  his  great  design  *. 
Hostile  in-  The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially  the  Turkish 
Matiomef  c^suists,  havc  prouounccd  that  no  promise  can  bind 
A.  D.  1452.  the  faithful  against  the  interest  and  duty  of  their  reli- 
gion; and  that  the  sultan  may  abrogate  his  own  trea- 
ties and  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  justice  and 
magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned  this  immoral 
privilege  ;  but  his  son,  though  the  proudest  of  men, 
could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts  of  dissi- 
mulation and  deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips,  while 
war  was  in  his  heart :  he  incessantly  sighed  for  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Greeks,  by 
their  own  indiscretion,  aflPorded  the  first  pretence  of 
the  fatal  rupture  t-     Instead  of  labouring  to  be  for- 

*  See  the  accession  of  Mahomet  H.  in  Ducas  (c.  33),  Phranza  (1.  i  c.  33 
1.  iii.  c,  2\  Chalcocondyles  (1.  vii.  p.  199),  and  Cantemir  (p.  96). 

t  Before  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople  I  shall  observe,  that  except  the 
short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  I^unclavius,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  Turkish 
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gotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued  his  camp,  to  de-  chap. 
maiid  the  payment,  and  even  the  increase,  of  their  ' 
annual  stipend :  the  divan  was  importuned  by  their 
complaints,  and  the  vizir,  a  secret  friend  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense  of  his  bre- 
thren. "  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Romans,*'  said 
Calil,  **  we  know  your  devices,  and  ye  are  ignorant 
"  of  your  own  danger !  the  scrupulous  Amurath  is 
**  no  more ;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a  young  con- 
"  queror,  whom  no  laws  can  bind,  and  no  obstacles 
**  can  resist ;  and  if  you  escape  from  his  hands,  give 
"  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  yet  delays  the 
**  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to 
**  affright  us  by  vain  and  indirect  menaces  ?  Release 
"  the  fugitive  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania; 
**  call  the  Hungarians  from  beyond  the  Danube  ; 
"  arm  against  us  the  nations  of  the  West ;  and  be 
"  assured  that  you  will  only  provoke  and  precipitate 
"  your  ruin.'*  But  if  the  fears  of  the  ambassadors 
were  alarmed  by  the  stern  language  of  the  vizir,  they 
were  soothed  by  the  courteous  audience  and  friendly 
speeches  of  the  Ottoman  prince ;  and  Mahomet  as- 
sured them  that  on  his  return  to  Adrianople  he  would 
redress  the  grievances,  and  consult  the  true  interest, 
of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  had  he  repassed  the  Hel- 
lespont, than  he  issued  a  mandate  to  suppress  their 
pension,  and  to  expel  their  officers  from  the  banks  of 

account  of  this  conquest ;  such  an  account  as  we  possess  of  tlie  siege  of  Rhodes  by 
Soliman  II.  (Memoires  de  T  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  723—769.) 
I  must  therefore  depend  on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some  degree,  are  sub- 
dued by  their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  are  those  If  Ducas  (c.  34 — 42),  Phranza 
(1.  iii.  c.  7— 20),  Chalcocondyles  (L  viii.  p.  'xOl— 214),  and  I-^nardus  Chiensis 
(HistoriaC.P.aTurcoexpugnatje.  Norimbcrghaj,  15-44,  in  4lo,  20  leave^.  The 
last  of  these  narratives  is  the  earliest  in  date,  since  it  was  composed  in  the  isle  of 
Chios,  the  I6th  of  August,  1453,  only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  loss  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  first  confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints  may  be  added  from  an 
epistle  of  Cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum  Turcicarum,  ad  calcem  Chalcocon- 
dyl.  Clauseri,  Basil,  1556)  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  Theodosius  Zygo- 
mala,  which  he  addressed  in  the  year  1581  to  Martin  Crusius  (Turco  Graecia, 
).•  ii.  p.  74—98.  Basil,  1 584.)  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  though 
critically,  reviewed  by  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1453,  No.  1—27).  The  hearsay  re- 
lations of  Monstrelet  and  the  distant  Latins  I  shall  take  leave  to  disregard. 
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the  Strymon  :  in  this  measure  he  betrayed  a  hostile 
mind ;  and  the  second  order  announced,  and  in  some 
degree  commenced,  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In 
the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asiatic  fortress 
had  formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfather :  in  the 
opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side,  he  resolved 
to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle ;  and  a  thousand 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring  on 
a  spot  named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from  the 
Greek  metropolis  *.  Persuasion  is  the  resource  of  the 
feeble  ;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  persuade :  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  emperor  attempted,  without  success, 
to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  execution  of  his  design. 
They  represented  that  his  grandfather  had  solicited 
the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his 
own  territories ;  but  that  this  double  fortification, 
which  would  command  the  strait,  could  only  tend  to 
violate  the  alliance  of  the  nations  ;  to  intercept  the 
Latins  who  traded  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps  to 
annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.  "  I  form  no 
enterprise,'*  replied  the  perfidious  sultan,  *^  against 
the  city :  but  the  empire  of  Constantinople  is  mea- 
sured by  her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the  distress 
to  which  my  father  was  reduced,  when  you  formed 
a  league  with  the  Hungarians :  when  they  invaded 
our  country  by  land,  and  the  Hellespont  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  galleys  ?  Amurath  was  com- 
pelled to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and 
your  strength  was  not  equal  to  your  malevolence : 
I  was  then  a  chj^d  at  Adrianople ;  the  Moslems 
trembled ;  and  for  a  while  the  Gabours  insulted 
our  disgrace.    But  when  my  father  had  triumphed 


*  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bosphorus,  are  best 
learned  from  Peter  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I  ii.  c.  13),  Leunclavius  (Pan- 
dect, p.  445^  and  Tournefort  (Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  443, 
444) ;  but  I  must  regret  the  map  or  plan  which  Tournefort  sent  to  the  French 
minister  of  the  marine.  The  reader  may  turn  back  to  voU  iii.  ch.  17.  of  this 
History. 
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"  in  the  field  of  Warna,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort  on  chap. 
"  the  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  ^ 
"  accomplish.  Have  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power, 
"  to  control  my  actions  on  my  own  ground  ?  For 
**  that  ground  is  my  own  :  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
"  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  and 
"  Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Romans.  Return,  and 
^*  inform  your  king,  that  the  present  Ottoman  is  far 
"  different  from  his  predecessors  ;  that  his  resolutions 
surpass  their  wishes ;  and  that  he  performs  tnore 
than  thet/  could  resolve.  Return  in  safety — but 
"  the  next  who  delivers  a  similar  message  may  expect 
**  to  be  flayed  alive."  After  this  declaration,  Con- 
stantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  as  in  rank, 
had  determined  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and  to  resist  . 
the  approach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the 
Bosphorus.  He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers,  who  recommended 
a  system  less  generous,  and  even  less  prudent,  than 
his  own,  to  approve  their  patience  and  long  suffering, 
to  brand  the  Ottoman  with  the  name  and  guilt  of  an 
aggressor,  and  to  depend  on  chance  and  time  for 
their  own  safety,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fort  which 
could  not  long  be  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  and  populous  city.  Amidst  hope  and 
fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise,  and  the  hopes  of  the  cre- 
dulous, the  winter  rolled  away ;  the  proper  business  of 
each  man,  and  each  hour,  was  postponed ;  and  the 
Greeks  shut  their  eyes  against  the  impending  danger, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  the  sultan  decided  the 
assurance  of  their  ruin. 

Of' a  master  who  never  forgives,  the  orders  are  He  builds  i 
seldom  disobeyed.     On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  Bos-^" 
the  appointed  spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an  5['d?  us?. 
active  swarm  of  Turkish  artificers ;  and  the  materials  March. 
by  sea  and  land  were  diligently  transported  from 
Europe  and  Asia.     The  lime  had  been  burnt  in  Ca- 
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CHAP,  taphrygia ;  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  woods  of 
^  Heraclea  and  Nicomedia ;  and  the  stones  were  dug 
from  the  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand 
masons  was  assisted  by  two  workmen  ;  and  a  measure 
of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily  task.  The 
fortress  was  built  in  a  triangular  form  ;  each  angle 
was  flanked  by  a  strong  and  massy  tower  j  one  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the  sea-shore :  a 
,  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned  for  the  walls, 

thirty  for  the  towers ;  and  the  whole  building  was 
covered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead.  Mahomet  him- 
self pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  indefatigable 
ardour:  his  three  vizirs  claimed  the  honour  of  finish- 
ing their  respective  towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis 
emulated  that  of  the  Janizaries  ;  the  meanest  labour 
was  ennobled  by  the  service  of  God  and  the  sultan  ; 
and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude  was  quickened 
by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose  smile  was  the  hope  of 
fortune,  and  whose  frown  was  the  messenger  of  death. 
The  Greek  emperor  beheld  with  terror  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  work ;  and  vainly  strove,  by  flattery 
and  gifts,  to  assuage  an  implacable  foe,  who  sought, 
and  secretly  fomented,  the  slightest  occasion  of  a 
quarrel.  Such  occasions  must  soon  and  inevitably  be 
found.  The  ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even  the 
marble  columns  which  had  been  consecrated  to  St. 
Michael  the  archangel,  were  employed  without  scru- 
ple by  the  profane  and  rapacious  Moslems ;  and  some 
Christians  who  presumed  to  oppose  the  removal  re- 
ceived from  their  hands  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Constantine  had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to  protect 
the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects :  the  guard  was 
fixed  ;  but  their  first  order  was  to  allow  free  pasture 
to  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend 
their  brethren  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the 
natives.  The  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left 
their  horses  to  pass  the  night  among  the  ripe  corn : 
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the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult  was  resented ;  and    chap. 
several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumultuous         * 
conflict.     Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded  to  extir- 
minate  the  guilty  village  :  the  guilty  had  fled  ;  but 
forty  innnocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers.     Till  this  provocation,  Con-  The  Turk- 
stantinople  had  been  open  to  the  visits  of  commerce  junH"^' 
and  curiosity  :   on  the  first  alarm,  the  gates  were 
shut ;  but  the  emperor,  still  anxious  for  peace,  re- 
leased on  the  third  day  his  Turkish  captives ;  and 
expressed  in  a  last  message  the  firm  resignation  of  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier.     **  Since  neither  oaths,  nor 
**  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure  peace,  pursue,'* 
said  he  to  Mahomet,  "  your  impious  warfare.     My 
/*  trust  is  in  God  alone :  if  it  should  please  him 
to  mollify  your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy 
*  change ;  if  he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hands,  I 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  his  holy  will.     But 
until  the  judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce  be- 
**  tween  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  die  in  the  de- 
"  fence  of  my  people.*'     The  sultan's  answer  was 
hostile  and  decisive :  his  fortifications  were  completed ; 
and  before   his  departure  for  Adrianople,    he   sta-  Sept  i ; 
tioned  a  vigilant  Aga  and  four  hundred  Janizaries, 
to  levy  a  tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that 
should  pass  within  the  range  of  their  cannon.     A 
Venetian  vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  sunk  with  a  single  bullet. 
The  master  and  thirty  sailors  escaped  in  the  boat ; 
but  they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  tha  porte :  the 
chief  was  impaled ;  his  companions  were  beheaded ; 
and  the  historian  Ducas  beheld  at  Demotica  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.    The  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  but 
an  Ottoman  army  marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert 
the  force  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine.     At  this 
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CHAP,   aera  of  calamity,   one  of  these  princes,  the  despot 

^       Toomas,  was  blessed  or  afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a 

A.D.  1453,  son  5  "  the  last  heir,*'  says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  "  of 

"  the  last  spark  of  the  Roman  empire/' 
Prepara.         The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and 
sl^e  of      sleepless  winter :  the  former  were  kept  awake  by  their 
«^*£°'     fears,  the  latter  by  their  hopes  ;  both  by  the  prepara- 
A.D.  1452,  tions  of  defence  and  attack ;  and  the  two  emperors, 
-!X!d.  ^*  who  had  the  most  to  lose  or  to  gain,  were  the  most 
1453.        deeply  affected  by  the  national  sentiment.     In  Ma- 
homet, that  sentiment  was  inflamed  by  the  ardour  of 
his  youth  and  temper :  he  amused  his  leisure  with 
building  at  Adrianople  the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan 
Numa  (the  watch  tower  of  the  world) ;  but  his  serious 
thoughts  were  irrevocably  bent  on  the  conquest  of 
the  city  of  Caesar.     At  the  dead  of  night,  about  the 
second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and  com- 
manded the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime  vizir. 
The  message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situ- 
ation, alarmed  the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha; 
who  had  possessed  the  confidence,  and  advised  the 
restoration,  of  Amurath.     On  the  accession  of  the 
son,  the  vizir  was  confirmed  in  his*office  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  favour ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was 
not  insensible  that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery 
ice,  which  might  break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge 
him  in  the  abyss.     His  friendship  for  the  Christians, 
which  might  be  innocent  under  the  late  reign,  had 
stigmatised  him  with  the  name  of  Gabour  Ortachi, 
or  foster-brother  of  the  infidels;  and  his  avarice  en- 
tertained a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence, 
which  was  detected  and  punished  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.     On  receiving  the  royal  mandate, 
he  embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and 
children ;  filled  a  cup  with  pieces  of  gold,  hastened 
to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan,  and  offered,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his 
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duty  and  gratitude.    "It  is  not  my  wish,'*   said    chap. 
"  Mahomet,  "  to  resume  my  gifts,  but   rather  to         ' 
heap   and  multiply  them  on  thy  head.     In   my 
turn  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuable  and  import- 
ant ; — Constantinople.'*     As  soon  as  the  vizir  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  "  The  same  God,"  said 
he,  "  who  has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion 
"  of  the  Roman  empire,  will  not  deny  the  remnant, 
"  and  the  capital.     His  providence,  and  thy  power, 
"  assure  thy  success;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy 
"  faithful  slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes." 
"  Lala,"  (or  preceptor),  continued  the  sultan,  "  do 
you:  see  this  pillow  ?  all  the  night,  in  my  agitation, 
I  have  pulled  on  one  side  and  the  other ;   I  have 
"risen  from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down ;  yet 
sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary  eyes.     Bewai'e  of 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans  :  in  arms  we 
"  are  superior;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and. the 
"  prayers  of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become 
"masters  of  Constantinople."  ^To  sound, the  dis- 
position of  his  soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through  the 
streets  alone,  and  in  disguise ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  dis- 
cover the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape  from  the 
vulgar  eye.    His  hours  were  spent  in  delineating  the 
plan  of  the  hostile  city  ;*in  debating  with  his  generals 
and  engineers,  on  what  spot  he  should  erect  his  bat- 
teries ;  on  which  side  he  should  assault  the  walls ; 
where  he  should  spring  his  mines  ;  to  what  place  he 
should  apply  his  scaling-ladders :  and  the  exercises 
of  the  day  repeated  and  proved  the  lucubrations  of 
the  night. 

Among  the  implements  of  destruction,  he  studied  The  great 
with  peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremendous  dis- Mahomet. 
covery   of  the  Latins;  and  his  artillery  surpassed 
whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world.    A  founder 
of  cannon,   a  Dane  or  Hungarian,   who  had  been 
almost  starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted  to  the 
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CHAP.    Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the  Turk- 
^'      ish  sultan.     Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the  answer 
to  his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the 
artist.     "  Am  I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of 
"  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter 
"  the  walls  of  Constantinople?"    "  I  am  not  ignorant 
**  of  their  strength,  but  were  they  more  solid  than 
"  those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  su- 
**  perior  power  ;  the  position  and  management  of  that 
"  engine  must  be  left  to  your  engineers.'*     On  this 
assurance,  a  foundery  was  established  at  Adrianople: 
the  metal  was  prepared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance 
of  stupendous,  and  almost  incredible,  magnitude  ;  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore  ;  and 
the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds. 
A  vacant  place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for 
the  first  experiment ;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and 
mischievous  eflPects  of  astonishment  and  fear,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  that  the  cannon  would  be  dis- 
charged the  ensuing  day.    The  explosion  was  felt  or 
heard  in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs :  the  ball, 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven  above  a  mile ; 
and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom 
deep  in  the  ground.     For  the  conveyance  of  this 
destructive   engine,   a  frame   or  carriage  of  thirty 
waggons  was  linked  together  and  drawn  along  by  a 
team  of  sixty  oxen  :  two  hundred  men  on  both  sides 
were  stationed  to  poise  or  support  the  rolling  weight ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  marched  before  to 
smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges  ;  and  near 
two  months  were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.     A  lively  philosopher 
derides  on  this  occasion  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks, 
and   observes,  with  much  reason,    that  we  should  . 
always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a  vanquished 
people.     He  calculates,    that  a   ball,   even  of  two 
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hundred  pounds,  would  require  a  charge  of  one  chap. 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder  ;  and  that  the  — — ! — 
stroke  would  be  feeble  and  impotent,  since  not  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the 
same  moment.  A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of 
destruction,  I  can  discern  that  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  artillery  prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the 
weight  of  metal ;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the 
sound,  or  even  the  consequence,  of  a  single  explosion. 
Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the  positive  and  unanimous 
evidence  of  contemporary  writers ;  nor  can  it  seem 
improbable,  that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude  and 
ambitious  efforts,  should  have  transgressed  the  stand- 
ard of  moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enor- 
mous than  that  of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and  if  the  use  be  inconvenient, 
it  has  been  found  on  a  late  trial  that  the  effect  was 
far  from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  tleven 
hundred  pounds  weight  was  once  discharged  with 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder ;  at  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  yards  it  shivered  into  three 
rocky  fragments,  traversed  the  strait,  and,  leaving 
the  waters  in  a  foam,  again  rose  and  bounded  against 
the  opposite  hill. 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  East,  Mahomet 
the  Greek  emperor  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  the  sie^^of 
assistance  of  earth  and  heaven.     But  Christendom  9°"*'*"" 

tinople, 

beheld  with  indifference  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a.I).  1453, 
while  she  derived  at  least  some  promise  of  supply  ^"  *  • 
from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of  the  sultan  of 
Egypt.  Some  states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too 
remote ;  by  some  the  danger  was  considered  as  ima- 
ginary, by  others  as  inevitable  :  the  Western  princes 
were  involved  in  their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels  ; 
and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  exasperated  by  the  false- 
hood or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.     Instead  of  em- 
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CHAP,  ploying  in  their  favour  the  arms  and  treasures  of 
^'  Italy,  Nicholas  the  fifth  had  foretold  their  approach- 
ing ruin  ;  and  his  honour  was  engaged  in  the  accom-> 
plishment  of  his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was  softened 
by  the  last  extremity  of  their  distress  j  but  his  com- 
passion was  tardy ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  un- 
availing ;  and  Constantinople  had  fallen  before  the 
squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  firom  their 
harbours.  Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the 
Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality  j  the  Genoese 
colony  of  Galata  negotiated  a  private  treaty ;  and 
the  sultan  indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that 
by  his  clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some  Byzantine 
nobles,  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their 
country ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the  em- 
peror, and  reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures 
which  might  have  raised  in  their  defence  whole  armies 
of  mercenaries.  The  indigent  and  solitary  prince  pre- 
pared, however,  to  sustain  his  formidable  adversary; 
but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the  peril,  his  strength 
was  inadequate  to  the  contest.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  the  Turkish  vanguard  swept  the  towns 
and  villag'es  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople : 
submission  was  spared  and  protected  ;  whatever  pre- 
sumed to  resist  was  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  Greek  places  on  the  Black  Sea,  Mesembria, 
Acheloum,  and  Bizon  surrendered  on  the  first  sum- 
mons ;  Selybria  alone  deserved  the  honours  of  a  siege 
or  blockade;  and  the  bold  inhabitants,  while  they 
were  invested  by  land,  launched  th^ir  boats,  pillaged 
the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives 
in  the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of  Ma- 
homet himself  all  was  silent  and  prostrate :  he  first 
halted  at  the  distance  of  five  miles ;  and  from  thence 
advancing  in  battle  array,  planted  before  the  gate  "of 
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St.  Romanus  the  imperial  standard ;  and  on  the  sixth    chap. 
day  of  April,  formed  the  memorable  siege  of  Con-       ^ 
stantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  the  ^°'S?^ 
right  and  left  from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbour :  the 
Janizaries  in  the  front  were  stationed  before  the  sul- 
tan's tent ;  the  Ottoman  line  was  covered  by  a  deep 
entrenchment ;  and  a  subordinate  army  inclosed  the 
suburb  of  Galata,  and  watched  the  doubtful  faith  of 
the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive  Philelphus,  who  re- 
sided in  Greece  about  thirty  years  before  the  siege, 
is  confident,  that  all  the  Turkish  forces,  of  any  name 
or  value,  could  not  exceed  the  number  of  sixty  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  and  he  up- 
braids the  pusillanimity  of  the  nations,  who  had 
tamely  yielded  to  a  handful  of  Barbarians.  Such 
indeed  might  be  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
Capiculiy  the  troops  of  the  Porte,  who  marched  with 
the  prince,  and  were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury. 
But  the  bashaws,  in  their  respective  governments, 
maintained  or  levied  a  provincial  militia ;  many  lands 
were  held  by  a  military  tenure  ;  many  volunteers  were 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  spoil ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless 
fanatics,  who  might  contribute  at  least  to  multiply 
the  terrors,  aud  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords, 
of  the  Christians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish 
powers  is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcocondyles,  and 
lieonard  of  Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  but  Phranza  was  a  less  re- 
mote and  more  accurate  judge  ;  and  his  precise  de* 
finition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  does 
not  exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability. 
The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the 
Propontis  was  overspread  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  sail ;  but  of  these  no  more  than  eighteen 
could  be  rated  as  galleys  of  war ;  and  the  far  greater 
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CHAP,    part  must  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  storeships 
'       and  transports,  which  poured  into  the  camp  fresh 
supplies  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.     In 
her  last  decay,  Constantinople  was  still  peopled  with 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants :  but  these 
numbers  are  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but 
of  captivity ;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of  mechanics, 
of  priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid  of  that  spirit 
which  even  women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the 
common  safety.     I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost  ex- 
cuse, the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant 
frontier,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  man  who 
dares  not  expose  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  children 
and  his  property  has  lost  in  society  the  first  and  most 
active  energies  of  nature.     By  the  en)peror's  com- 
mand, a  particular  inquiry  had  been  made  through 
the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  citizens,  or 
even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country.     The  lists  were  intrusted  to 
Fhranza ;  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he  informed 
his  master,  with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national 
defence  was  reduced  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  Romans.    Between  Constantino  and  his 
faithful  minister  this  comfortless  secret  was  preserved; 
and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields,  cross-bows,  and 
muskets,  was  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the  city 
bands.     They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body  of 
two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John 
Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese :  a  liberal  donative  was 
advanced  to  these  auxiliaries ;  and  a  princely  recom- 
pense, the  isle  of  Lemhos,  was  promised  to  the  valour 
and  victory  of  their  chief.    A  strong  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour :  it  was  supported  by 
some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and  merchan- 
dise ;  and  the  ships  of  every  Christian  nation,  that 
successively  arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black  Sea, 
were  detained  for  the  public  service.     Against  the 
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powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent  chap. 
of  thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen  miles,  was  defended  by  ^ 
a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers* 
Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the  besiegers  ;  but  the 
strength  and  provisions  of  the  Greeks  must  sustain  a 
daily  decrease ;  nor  could  they  indulge  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  foreign  succour  or  supply. 

Before  his  death,  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  had  False  union 
renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  a  union  with  the  ehil^hlr' 
Latins ;  nor  was  the  idea  revived  till  the  distress  of^'^^^* 
his  brother  Constantino  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flattenr 
and  dissimulation.  With  the  demand  of  temporal  aiJt 
his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  mingle  the  assu- 
rance of  spiritual  obedience  :  his  neglect  of  the  church 
was  excused  by  the  urgent  cares  of  the  state ;  and  his 
orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a  Romtn 
legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded ; 
yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be 
overlooked :  a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than 
an  army ;  and  about  six  months  before  the  final  de- 
struction, the  cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia  appeared  in 
that  character,  with  a  retinue  of  priests  and  soldiers. 
The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend  and  father; 
respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and  private  ser- 
mons ;  and,  with  the  most  obsequious  of  the  clergy 
and  laymen,  subscribed  the  act  of  union,  as  it  had 
been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence.  On  the 
twelfth  of  December,  the  two  nations,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer  j  and  the  names  of  the  two  pontiffs  were 
solemnly  commemorated ;  the  names  of  Nicholas  the 
Fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the  patriarch  Gre- 
gory, who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  a  rebellious 
people. 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  ^^""•^^ 
ofiSciated  at  the  altar  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  anddso^ofthe 
a  national  historian  acknowledges  with  a  blush,  that  ^^^*' 
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CHAP,  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  emperor  himself,  wer^ 
^  sincere  in  this  national  conformity.  During  the  winter 
that  preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was 
distracted  by  an  epidemical  phrensy  of  religious  discord ; 
and  the  season  of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  in- 
stead of  breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only  to 
fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots. 
No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  been  pol- 
luted by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  deserted  by 
the  clergy  and  people ;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence 
prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often 
smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with  innumer- 
able lights,  and  resounded  with  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  The  Latins  were  the  most  odious 
of  heretics  and  infidels ;  and  the  first  minister  of  the 
empire,  the  great  duke,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
had  rather  behold  in  Constantinople  the  turban  of 
Mahomet  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's  hat. 
A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots 
was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Grreeks ;  and  the  em- 
peror was  deprived  of  the  affection  and  support  of  his 
subjects. 
o?^um  *^^  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Con- 

uuopie  by    stautinoplc,  the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made 
met  ji.      inaccessible  to  an  enemy ;  the  Propontis  by  nature, 
a'dS's^^'  and  the  harbour  by  art.     Between  the  two  waters, 
May  29.     the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land  side  was  protected 
by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet.  Against  this  line  of  fortification,  which 
Fhranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of 
six  miles  ^,  the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  at- 
tack ;  and  the  emperor,  after  distributing  the  service 
and  command  of  the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  external  wall.    In  the  first  days  of 
the  siege,  the  Greek  soldiers  descended  into  the  cQtcb, 

*  The  six  miles  of  Phranza  Sp  not  exceed  four  English  miles  (D*AnviUf,  Me- 
tures  Itinenires,  p.  6 1 . .  123,  &c.) 
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or  sallied  into  the  field ;  but  they  soon  discovered,    chap. 
that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers,  ona  Christian       ^' 
was  of  more  value  th^n  twenty  Turks :  and,  after  these 
bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to  main- 
tain the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.     Nor 
should  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity. 
The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base ;  but 
the  last  Cpnstantine  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero : 
his  noble  band  of  volunteers  was  inspired  with  Ro- 
man virtue ;  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries  supported  the 
honour  of  the  Western  chivalry.     The  incessant  vol- 
leys of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied  with  the 
smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  and 
cannon.     Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the'  same 
time  either  five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut ;  and,  according  to  the  closeness  of  the 
ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder,  several  breast- 
plates and  bodies  were  transpierced  by  the  same  shot. 
But  the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trenches 
or  covered  with  ruins.    Each  day  added  to  the  science 
of  the  Christians ;  but  their  inadequate  stock  of  gun- 
powder was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each  day. 
Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful,  either  in  size  or 
.  number ;  and  if  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon, 
they  feared  to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged 
structure  should  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the 
explosion.     The  same  destructive  secret  had  been 
revealed  to  the  Moslems ;  by  whom  it  was  employed 
withthe  superior  energy  of  zeal,  riches,  and  despot- 
ism.    The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has  been  sepa- 
rately noticed ;  an  important  and  visible  object  in  the 
history  of  the  times :  but  that  enormous  engine  was 
flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude ; 
the  long  order  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed 
against  the  walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered  at 
once  on  the  most  accessible  places ;  and  of  one  of 
these  it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  mounted 
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CHAF.  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  di»- 
^'  charged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in  the 
power  and  activity  of  the  sultan»  we  may  discern  the 
infancy  of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master  who 
counted  the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be 
loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven  times  in  one 
day.  The  heated  metal  unfortunately  burst ;  several 
workmen  were  destroyed ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist 
was  admired,  who  bethought  himself  of  preventing 
the  danger  and  the  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after 
each  explosion,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 
Atuck  and  The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of  more 
sound  than  efiect ;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a 
Christian  that  the  engineers  were  taught  to  level 
their  aim  against  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  salient 
angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imperfect,  the  weight 
and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impression  on 
the  walls ;  and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  approaches 
to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the  enor- 
mous chasm,  and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault.  In- 
numerable fascines,  and  hogsheads,  and  trunks  of 
trees,  were  heaped  on  each  other ;  and  such  was  the 
impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that  the  foremost  and  the 
weakest  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  precipice, 
and  instantly  buried  under  the  accumulated  mass. 
To  fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers  j  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict,  the  web  that 
had  been  woven  in  the  day  was  still  unravelled  in  tbc 
night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  prac- 
tice of  mines :  but  the  soil-  was  rocky ;  in  every  at- 
tempt he  was  stopped  and  undeimined  by  the  Chrift- 
tian  engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of 
replenishing  those  subterraneous  passages  with  gun- 
powder, and  blowing  whole  towers  and  cities  into  the 
air.  A  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the  siege  of 
(Constantinople,  is  the  reunion  of  the  aqpient  and 
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modern  artilleiy.     The  cannon  were  intermingled   chap. 

with  the  mechanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and 

darts ;  the  bullet  and  the  battering-ram  were  directed 
against  the  same  walls;  nor  had  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  un- 
extinguishable  fire.     A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest 
size  was  advanced  on  rollers :  this  portable  magazine 
of  ammunition  and  fascines  was  protected  by  a  three- 
fold covering  of  bulls'  hides :  incessant  volleys  were 
securely  discharged  from  the  loop-holes ;  in  the  front, 
three  doors  were  contrived  for  the  alternate  sally  and 
retreat  of  the  soldiers  and  workmen.    They  ascended 
by  a  staircase  to  the  upper  platform,  and  as  high  as 
the  level  of  that  platform  a  scaling-ladder  could  be 
raised  by  pulleys  to  form  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with 
the  adverse  rampart.    By  these  various  arts  of  annoy- 
ance, some  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious  to  the 
Greeks,  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  at  length 
overturned :  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Turks  were 
repulsed  from  the  breach,  and  interrupted  by  dark- 
ness ;  but  they  trusted,  that  with  the  return  of  light 
they  should  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  vigour  and 
decisive  success.   Of  this  pause  of  action,  this  interval 
of  hope,  each  moment  was  improved  by  the  activity 
of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who  passed  the  night 
on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours  which  involved 
the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.     At  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with  astonish- 
ment and  grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes :  the  ditch  was  cleared  and  re- 
stored ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  again 
strong  and  entire.     He  deplored  the  failure  of  his 
design  ;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that  the 
word  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should 
not  have  compelled  him  to  believe,  that  such  a  work, 
in  so  short  a  time,  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  infidels. 
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CHAP.  The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold 
^  and  tardy;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege, 
Succour  and  Constantinc  had  negotiated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Ar- 
fo^i^.  chipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most  indispen- 
sable supplies.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
five  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchandise  and  war, 
would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Chios,  had  not 
the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north.  One  of 
these  ships  bore  the  Imperial  flag;  the  remaining 
four  belonged  to  the  Genoese ;  and  they  were  laden 
with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables, 
and,  above  all,  with  soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the 
service  of  the  capital.  After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle 
breeze,  and,  on  the  second  day,  a  strong  gale  from 
the  south,  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Propontis  :  but  the  city  was  already  invested  by 
sea  and  land ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
in  £he  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to 
repel,  these  bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has 
present  to  his  mind  the  geographical  picture  of  Con- 
stantinople will  conceive  and  admire  the  greatness 
of  the  spectacle.  The  five  Christian  ships  continued 
to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press  both 
of  sails  and  oars,  against  a  hostile  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred vessels ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spec- 
tators, who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  mo- 
mentous succour.  At  the  first  view  that  event  could 
not  appear  doubtful ;  the  superiority  of  the  Moslems 
was  beyond  all  measure  or  account ;  and,  in  ^  calm, 
their  numbers  and  valour  must  inevitably  have  pre- 
vailed. But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had  been 
created,  'not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  sultan  :  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity, 
the  Turks  have  acknowledged,  that  if  God  had  given 
them  the  earth,  he  had  left  the. sea  to  the  infidels; 
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and  a  series  of  defeats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  chap^ 
established  the  truth  of  their  modest  confession.  Ex-  ^ 
cept  eighteen  galleys  of  some  force,  the  rest  of  their 
fleet  consisted  of  open  boats,  rudely  constructed  and 
awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with  troops,  and  desti- 
tute of  cannon ;  and  since  courage  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the* 
bravest  of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new 
element.  In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and 
lofty  ships  were  guided  by  skilful  pilots,,  and  manned 
with  the  veterans  of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  prac- 
tised in  the  arts  and  perils  of  the  sea.  Their  weight 
was  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles 
that  impeded  their  passage  :  their  artillery  swept  the 
waters :  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of 
the  adversaries,  who,  with  the  design  of  boarding, 
presumed  to  approach  them ;  and  the  winds  and 
waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators. 
In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial  vessel,  which  had  been 
almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by  the  Genoese  j 
but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were 
twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  him- 
self sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach,  to  encourage  their 
valour  by  his  voice  and  presence,  by  the  promise  of 
reward,  and  by  fear,  more  potent  than  the  fear  of 
the  enemy.  The  passions  of  his  soul,  and  even  the 
gestures  of  his  body,  seemed  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  combatant ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord 
of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless  and 
impotent  efibrt  into  the  sea.  His  loud  reproaches, 
and  the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the  Ottomans 
to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two 
former ;  and  I  must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit, 
the  evidence  of  Phranza,  who  aflSirms  from  their  own 
mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They  fled  in  disorder  to 
the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while  the  Christian 
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CHAP,    squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered  along  the 
^*       Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain 


•  of  the  harbour.  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they 
boasted  that  the  whole  Turkish  power  must  have 
•  yielded  to  their  arms ;  but  the  admiral,  or  captain 
bashaw,  found  some  consolation  for  a  painful  wound 
in  his  eye,  by  representing  that  accident  as  the  cause 
of  his  defeat.  Baltha  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  the 
race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes :  his  military  character 
was  tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice ;  and 
under  the  despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfor- 
tune is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.  His  rank  and 
services  were  annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of  Ma- 
homet. In  the  royal  presence,  the  captain  bashaw 
was  extended  on  the  ground  by  four  slaves,  and  re- 
ceived one  hundred  strokes  with  a  golden  rod :  his 
death  had  been  pronounced ;  and  he  adored  the  cle- 
mency of  the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder 
punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  accused  the  supineness  of  their  western  allies. 
Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Pa- 
lestine, the  millions  of  the  crusades  had  buried  them- 
selves in  a  voluntary  and  inevitable  grave ;  but  the 
situation  of  the  Imperial  city  was  strong  against  her 
enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends;  and  a  ra- 
tional and  moderate  armament  of  the  maritime  states 
might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and 
maintained  a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble 
attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople :  the 
more  distant  powers  were  insensible  of  its  danger ; 
and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Hu- 
niades,  resided  in  the  Turkish  camp,  to  remove  the 
fears,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the  sultan. 
Mahomet  It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the 
iS^S??*    secret  of  the  divan ;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded, 
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that  a  resistance,   so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had    chap. 

fatigued  the  perseverance  of  Mahomet.     He  began 

to  meditate  a  retreat,  and  the  siege  would  have  been 
speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the 
second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  pei*fidious  advice  of 
Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  maintained  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Byzantine  court.  The  reduction 
of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double 
attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbour  as  well  as 
from  the  land :  but  the  harbour  was  inaccessible ; 
an  impenetrable  chain  was  now  defended  by  eight 
large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller  size,  with 
several. galleys  and  sloops;  and,  instead  of  forcing 
this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally, 
and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open  sea.  In  this 
perplexity,  the  genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and 
executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous  cast,  of 
transporting  by  Jand  his  lighter  vessels  and  military 
stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of  the 
harbour.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles ;  the  ground 
is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets ;  and, 
as  the  road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of 
Galata,  their  free  passage  or  total  destruction  must 
depend  on  the  option  of  the  Genoese.  But  these 
selfish  merchants  were  aimbitious  of  the  favour  of 
being  the  last  devoured ;  and  the  deficiency  of  art 
was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A 
level  way  was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong 
and  solid  planks ;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery 
and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  galleys  and  brigantines, 
of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the 
Bosphorus  shore ;  arranged  successively  on  rollers  ; 
and  drawn  foi'wards  by  the  force  of  men  and  pulleys. 
Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the  helm,  and 
the  prow,  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails  were  unfurled. to 
the  winds ;  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by  song  and 
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CHAP,  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a  single  night,  this 
^'  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered  over 
the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into 
the  ^shallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far  above  the  mo- 
lestation of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  The 
real  importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by 
the  consternation  and^eonfidence  which  it  inspired : 
but  the  notorious,  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed 
before  the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens,  of  the 
two  nations.  A  similar  stratagem  had  been  repeat- 
edly practised  by  the  ancients  ;  the  Ottoman  galleys 
(I  must  again  repeat)  should  be  considered  as  large 
boats ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the 
distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted 
miracle  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  industry  of 
our  own  times.  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied 
the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  con- 
structed, in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in 
length }  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads ;  joined 
with  rafters  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a 
solid  floor.  On  this  floating  battery,  he  planted  one 
of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with 
troops  and  scaling-ladders,  approached  the  most  ac- 
cessible side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by 
the  Latin  conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  Chris- 
tians has  been  accused  for  not  destroying  these  un- 
finished works ;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was 
controlled  and  silenced  ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a 
nocturnal  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels  as  well  as  the 
bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their 
approach ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken ; 
forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were 
inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command ;  nor  could  the 
emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just  though  cruel 
retaliation,  of  exposing  from  the  walls  the  heads  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  Musulman  captives.     After  a 
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siege  of  forty  days,  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  chap. 
no  longer  be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison  was  ^' 
exhausted  by  a  double  attack :  the  fortifications,  which 
had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were  dis- 
mantled on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon :  many 
breaches  were  opened  ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St.  Ro- 
manus,  four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
For  the  payment  of  his  feeble  and  mutinous  troops, 
Constantine  was  compelled  to  despoil  the  churches, 
with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitution ;  and  his 
sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of 
the  union.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant 
of  the  Christian  strength  :  the  Genoese  and  Venetian 
auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  respec- 
tive semce ;  and  Justiniani  and  the  great  duke,  whose 
ambition  was  not  extinguished  by  the  common  dan- 
ger, accused  each  other  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 

During  the  siege   )f  Constantinople,  the  words  of  prepara^ 
peace   and   capitulation   had   been   sometimes   pro- ]^?°*  °f  *« 
nounced ;  and  several  embassies  had  passed  between  the  general 
the  camp  and  the  city.     The  Greek  emperor  was  May  26. 
humbled  by  adversity,   and  would  have  yielded  to 
any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  royalty.  The 
Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers ;  still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his 
own  use  the  Byzantine  treasures ;  and  he  accomplished 
a  sacred  duty  in   presenting  to  the  Gabours   the 
choice  of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  or  of  death.     The 
avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have  been  satisfied  with  an 
annual  'sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  but 
his  ambition  grasped  the  capital  of  the  East :  to  the 
prince  he  offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the  people  a 
fi*ee  toleration,  or  a  safe  departure :  but  after  some 
fruitless  treaty,  he  declared  his  resolution  of  finding 
either  a  throne,  or  a  grave,  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople.   A  sense  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  uni- 
versal reproach,  forbade  Palaeologus  to  resign  the  city 
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CHAP,    into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans ;  and  he  detennined 
_to  abide  the  last  extremities  of  war.     Several  days 
were  employed  by  the  sultan  in  the  preparations  of 
the  assault ;  and  a  respite  was  granted  by  his  favourite 
science  of  astrology,  which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  he  issued  his  final  or- 
ders ;  assembled  in  his  presence  the  military  chiefs ;  and 
dispersed  his  heralds  through  the  camp  to  proclaim  the 
duty,  and  the  motives,  of  the  perilous  enterprise.  Fear 
is  the  first  principle  of  a  despotic  government ;  and  his 
menaces  were  expressed  in  the  Oriental  style,  that 
the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  bashaws  and  Janizaries  were 
the  oflPspring  of  Christian  parents :  but  the  glories 
of  the  Turkish  name  were  perpetuated  by  successive 
adoption  ;  and  in  the  gradual  change  of  individuals, 
the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda^  is  kept 
alive  by  imitation  and  discipline,     in  this  holy  war- 
fare, the  Moslems  were  exhorted   to  purify  their 
minds  with  prayer,  their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions  ; 
and  to  abstain  from  food  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
day.    A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited  the  tents,  to  instil 
the  desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance  of  spend- 
ing an  immortal  youth  amidst  the  rivers  and  gardens 
of  paradise,  and  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed 
virgins.     Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  the 
efficacy  of  temporal  and  visible  rewards.     A  double 
pay  was  promised  to  the  victorious  troops.     "  The 
"  city  and  the  buildings,'*  said  Mahomet,  "  ^e  mine  j 
"  but  I  resign  to  your  valour  the  captives  and  the 
"  spoil,  the  treasures  of  gold  and  beauty :  be  rich  atfd 
"  be  happy.    Many  are  the  provinces  of  my  empire : 
"  the  intrepid  soldier  who  first  ascends  the  walls  of 
"  Constantinople  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  the  ftiirest  and  most  wealthy  j  and  my 
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"  gratitude  shall  accumulate  his  honours  and  fortunes  chap. 
**  above  the  measure  of  his  own  hopes/*  Such  vari-  ^ 
ous  and  potent  motives  diffused  among  the  Turks  a 
general  ardour,  regardless  of  life,  and  impatient  for 
action :  the  camp  re-echoed  with  the  Moslem  shouts 
of  "  God  is  God,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
**  is  the  apostle  of  God  ;**  and  the  sea  and  land,  from 
Gtilata  to  the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated  by  the 
blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires. 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians ;  who,  Last  fare- 
with  loud  and  impotent  complaints,  deplored  the^^j^J*** 
guilt,  or  the  punishment,  of  their  sins.  They  accused  ^^  *Jj« 
the  obstinacy  of  the  emperor  for  refusing  a  timely 
surrender ;  anticipated  the  horrors  of  their  fate ;  and 
sighed  for  the  repose  and  security  of  the  Turkish 
servitude.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest 
of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to  the  palace  to  prepare 
them,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  for  the 
duties  and  dangers  of  the  general  assault.  The  last 
speech  of  Palseologus  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Roman  empire :  he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he 
vainly  attempted  to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extin- 
guished in  his  own  mind.  All  was  comfortless  and 
gloomy.  But  the  example  of  their  prince,  and  the 
confinement  of  a  siege,  had  armed  these  warriors  with 
the  courage  of  despair ;  and  the  pathetic  scene  is  de- 
scribed by  the  feelings  of  the  historian  Phranza,  who 
was  himself  present  at  this  mournful  assembly.  They 
wept,  they  embraced ;  regardless  of  their  families  and 
fortunes,  they  devoted  their  lives ;  and  each  com- 
mander, departing  to  his  station,  maintained  all  night 
a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch  on  the  ramparts.  The 
emperor,  and  some  faithful  companions,  entered  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  mosch  ;  and  devoutly  received,  with 
tears  and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion. He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which 
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CHAP,  resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations;  solicited 
^  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  injured ; 
and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  the  guards,  and 
explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  distress 
and  fall  of  the  fast  Constantine  are  more  glorious 
than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 
The  general  In  the  coufusiou  of  darkucss,  an  assailant  may 
May 29:  sometimcs  succeed:  but  in  this  great  and  general 
attack,  the  military  judgment  and  astrological  know- 
ledge of  Mahomet  advised  him  to  expect  the  morn- 
ing, the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  in  the 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  Christian 
ara.  The  preceding  night  had  been  strenuously 
employed :  the  troops,  the  cannon,  and  the  fascines, 
were  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  in 
many  parts  presented  a  smooth  and  level  passage  to 
the  breach ;  and  his  fourscore  galleys  almost  touched 
with  the  prows  and  their  scaling  ladders  the  less  de- 
fensible walls  of  the  harbour.  Under  pain  of  death, 
silence  was  enjoined  5  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion 
and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear; 
each  individual  might  suppress  his  voice  and  measure 
his  footsteps ;  but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands 
must  inevitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dis- 
sonant clamours,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the 
watchmen  of  the  towers.  At  day-break,  without  the 
customary  signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks  as- 
saulted the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  similitude 
of  a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the 
closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack  *. 
The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the 
host,  a  voluntary  crowd  who  fought  without  order  or 
command ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of 
peasants  ^nd  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the 
camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyrdom. 

*  Besides  tlie  1 0,000  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  marines,  Ducas  number;;  i;i 
this  general  assault  250,000  Turkp,  both  horse  and  foot. 
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The  common  impulse  drove  them  onwards  to  the   chap. 

wail:  the  most  audacious   to  climb  were  instantly 

precipitated :  and  not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet,  of  the 
Christians,  was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated 
throng.  But  their  strength  and  ammunition  were 
exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence ;  the  ditch  was 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  they  supported 
the  footsteps  of  their  companions ;  and  of  this  de- 
voted vanguard  the  death  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  life.  Under  their  respective  bashaws  and 
sanj^s,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were 
successively  led  to  the  charge :  their  progress  was 
various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two 
hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained,  and  improved, 
their  advantage ;  and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was 
heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last 
effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  In  that 
fatal  moment,  the  Janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and 
judge  of  their  valour:  he  was  surrounded  by  ten 
thousand  of  his  domestic  troops,  whom  he  reserved 
for  the  dejcisive  occasions ;  and  the  tide  of  battle  was 
directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and  eye.  His 
numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted  behind 
the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish  :  and  if 
danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death 
were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear 
and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial  music  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  attaballs  ;  and  experience  has 
proved,  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  sounds,  by 
quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits, 
will  act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than 
the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour.  From  the  lines, 
the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery 
thundered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  camp  and  city,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
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CHAP,    smoke,  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final  de- 
_______  liverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.    The 

single  combats  of  the  heroes  of  history  or  fable 
amuse  our  fancy  and  engage  our  affections :  t^e 
skilful  evolutions  of  war  may  inform  the  mind,  and 
improve  a  necessary,  though  pernicious,  science  ;  but, 
in  the  uniform  and  odious  pictures  of  a  general  as- 
sault, all  is  blood,  and  horror,  and  confusion  ;  nor 
shall  I  strive,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  and 
a  thousand  miles,  to  delineate  a  scene  of  which  there 
could  be  no  spectators,  and  of  which  the  actors 
themselves  were  incapable  of  forming  any  just  or 
adequate  idea.  - 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the 
gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood, 
and  the  exquisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the 
chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels  were  the  firmest  ram- 
part of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his  station  in 
quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived  and 
stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "Your 
"  wound,*'  exclaimed  Palaeologus,  is  slight  j  the 
"  danger  is  pressing  j  your  presence  is  necessary ; 
"  and  whither  will  you  retire  ?'*  "  I  will  retire," 
said  the  trembling  Genoese,  "by  the  same  road 
"  which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks  ;'*  and  at 
these  words  he  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the 
breaches  of  the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusillanimous 
act,  he  stained  the  honours  of  a  military  life ;  and 
the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the 
isle  of  Chios,  were  embittered  by  his  own  and  the 
public  reproach.  His  example  was  imitated  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence 
began  to  slacken  when  the  atttack  was  pressed  with 
redoubled  vigour.  The  number  of  the  Ottomans 
was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  times  superior  to  that 
of  the  Christians  ;  the  double  walls  were  reduced  by 
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the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins :  in  a  circuit  of  se-    chap. 
veral  miles,  some  places  must  be  found  more  easy  of 
access,  or  more  feebly  guarded  :  and  if  the  besiegers 
could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was 
irrecoverably  lost.     The  first  who  deserved  the  sul- 
tan's reward  was  Hassan  the  Janizary,  of  gigantic 
stature  and   strength.     With  his   scimitar   in   one 
hand,  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the 
outward  fortification :  of  the  thirty  Janizaries,  who 
were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished  in  the 
bold  adventure.     Hassan  and  his  twelve  companions 
had  reached  the  summit ;  the  ^iant  was  precipitated 
from  the  rampart;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was 
again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones. 
But  his  success  had  proved  that  the   achievement 
was  possible:   the  walls  and  towers  were  instantly 
covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks ;  and  the  Greeks, 
now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground,  were  over- 
whelmed by  increasing  multitudes.     Amidst  these 
multitudes,  the  emperor*,  who  accomplished  all  the 
duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen,  and 
finally  lost.     The  nobles,  who  fought  round  his  per- 
son, sustained,  till  their  last  breath,  the  honourable 
names  of  Palaeologus  and  Cantacuzene :  his  mournful 
exclamation  was  heard,   "  Cannot  there  be  found  a 
*•  Christian  to  cut  off  my  head  ?"  and  his  last  fear 
was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
The  prudent  despair  of  Constantino  cast  away  the 
purple:  amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown  Death  of  the 
hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  of  c^nstantinc 

Palaeologus. 

*  Ducas  kills  him  with  two  blows  of  Turkish  soldiers ;  Cfaalcocondyles  wounds 
him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gate.  The  grief  of  Phranza 
carrying  him  among  the  enemy,  escapes  from  the  precise  imi^e  of  his  death  ;  but 
we  may,  without  flattery,  apply  these  noble  lines  of  Dryden : 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field ; 

And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 

Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath, 

There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length. 

With  his  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument  iv 

Which  his  good  sword  had  digged.  ' '  '* ; 

VOL.  V.  F  F 
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CHAP,  the  slain.  After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  wer6 
'  no  more :  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city ;  and 
many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious  Turks 
rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall ;  and 
as  they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon 
joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate 
Phenar,  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  In  the  first 
heat  of  their  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  Christians 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  avarice  soon  prevailed 
over  cruelty;  and  the  victors  acknowledged,  that 
they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter,  if  the 
valour  of  the  emperor  and -his  chosen  bands  had  not 
prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition  in  every  part 
cVand^*'^  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a  siege  of  fifty- 
empire,  three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied 
the  power  of  Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs, 
was  irretrievably  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet 
the  Second.  Her  empire  only  had  been  subverted 
by  the  Latins  :  her  religion  was  trampled  ifi  the  dust 
by  the  Moslem  conquerors. 
The  Turks  The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing ; 
pni4eCon.  yet  such  was  the  extent  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
itantinopie.  xnorc  distant  quarters  might  prolong  some  moments 
the  happy  ignorance  of  their  ruin.  But  in  the  ge- 
neral consternation,  in  the  feelings  of  selfish  or  social 
anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the  assault,  a 
sleepless  night  and  morning  must  have  elapsed  :  nor 
can  I  believe  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awakened 
by  the  Janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber. 
On  the  assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses 
and  convents  were  instantly  deserted ;  and  the 
trembling  inhabitants  flocked  together  in  the  streets, 
like  a  herd  of  timid  animals ;  as  if  accumulated 
weakness  could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in  the 
vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd  each  individual 
might  be  safe  and  invisible.     From  every  part  of  the 
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capital,,  tliey  flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia :    chap, 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the         ' 
nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries,  were  filled  with 
the  multitude  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of  women  and 
children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  religious  virgins : 
the  doors*  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and  they  sought 
protection  from  the  sacred  dome.     The  doors  were  Captivity  of 
broken    with    axes ;    and    as    the   Turks    encoun- 
tered no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  selecting  and  securing  the  multitude  of 
their  prisoners.     Youth,  beauty,  and  the  appearance 
of  wealth,  attracted  their  choice  ;  and  the  right  of 
property  was  decided  among  themselves  by  a  prior 
seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority  of 
command.     In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male  cap- 
tives were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their 
veils  and  girdles.     The  senators  were  linked  with 
their  slaves ;   the  prelates  with  the  porters  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class  with' 
noble  maids,  whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the 
sun   and   their  nearest  kindred. ,   In  this  common 
captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were  confounded  ;  the 
ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder ;  and  the  inexorable 
soldier  was  careless  of  the  father's  groans,  the  tears 
of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  children. 
Of  these  unfortunate  Greeks,  of  these  domestic  ani- 
malsl,  whole  strings  were  rudely  driven  through  the 
streets ;  and  as  the  conquerors  were  eager  to  return 
for  more  j)rey,  their  trembling  pace  was  quickened 
with  menaces  and  blows.     At  the  same  hour,  a  si- 
milar rapine  was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces  and  habitiations  of  the 
capital ;  nor  could  any  place,  however  sacried  or  se- 
questered, protect  the  persons  ot  the  property  of  the 
Greeks.    Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted  people 
were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet ; 
exchanged  or  sold  according  to  the  caprice  or  interest 
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CHAF.  of  their  masters,  and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude 
^through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Among  these  we  may  notice  some  remarkable  cha- 
racters. The  historian  Phranza,  first  chamberlain 
and  principal  secretairy,  was  involved  with -his  family 
in  the  common  lot.  After  suffering  four  months  the 
hardships  of  slavery,  he  recovered  his  freedom ;  in 
the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured  to  Adrianople,  and 
ransomed  his  wife  from  the  mir  bashi  or  master  of 
horse ;  but  his  two  children,  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  beauty,  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of  Mahomet 
himself.  The  daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  se- 
raglio ;  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  pre- 
ferred death  to  infamy,  and  was  stabbed  by  the  hand 
of  the  royal  lover.  A  deed  thus  inhuman  c^inot 
surely  be  expiated  by  the  taste  and  lib^ality  with 
which  he  released  a  Grecian  matron  and  her  two 
daughters,  on  neceiving  a  Latin  ode  from  Philelphus, 
who  had  chosen  a  wife  in  that  noble  family.  The 
pride  or  cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  most 
sensibly  gratified  by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate ; 
but  the  dexterity  of  Cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the 
search,  and  he  escaped  from  Galata  in  a  plebeian 
habit.  The  chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  har- 
bour was  still  occupied  by  the  Italian  ships  of 
merchandise  and  war.  They  had  signalized  their 
valour  in  the  siege :  they  embraced  the  moment  of 
retreat,  while  the  Turkish  mariners  were  dissipated 
in  the  pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hoisted 
sail,  the  beach  was  covered  with  a  suppliant  and 
lamentable  crowd :  but  the  means  of  transportation 
were  scanty:  the  Venetians  and  Genose  selected 
their  countrymen ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fairest 
promises  of  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  eva- 
cuated their  houses,  and  embarked  with  their  most 
precious  effects. 

•  See  Phranra,  1.  iii.  c.  20,  21, 
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In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  histo-  chap. 
rian  is  condemned  to  repeat  the  tale  of  uniform      ^' 
calamity :  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  by  the  ^"g"*'!},^^ 
same  passions ;  and  when  those  passions  may  be  in- 
dulged without  control,  small,  alas !  is  the  difference 
between   civilized   and   savage   man.      Amidst   the 
vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks 
are  not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion 
of  Christian  blood :  but  according  to  their  maxims 
(the   maxims  of  antiquity)   the   lives  of  the  van- 
quished were  forfeited ;  and  the  legitimate  reward  of 
the  conqueror  was  derived  from  "the  service,  the  sale, 
or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of  both  sexes.     The 
wealth  of  Constantinople  had  been  granted  by  the 
sultan  to  his  victorious  troops ;  and  the  rapine  of  an 
hour  is  more  productive  than  the  industry  of  years. 
But  as  no  regular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil, 
the  respective  shares  were  not  determined  by  merit : 
and  the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the 
followers  of  the  camp,   who  had  declined  the  toil 
and  danger  of  the  battle.    The  narrative  of  their  de- 
predations could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  in- 
struction ;  the  total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the 
empire,  has  been  valued  at  four  millions  of  ducats ; 
and  of  this  sum  a  small  part  was  the  property  of  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
merchants  of  Ancona.    Of  these  foreigners,  the  stock 
was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  circulation: 
but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the 
idle  ostentation  of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply 
buried  in  treasures  of  ingots  and  old  coin,  lest  it 
should  be  demanded  of  their  hands  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.     The  profanation  and  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  and  churches  excited   the  most  tragic 
complaints.     The  dome  at  St.  Sophia  was  despoiled 
of  the  oblations  of  ages.     After  the  divine  images 
had  been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a 
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CHAP,    profane  eye,  the  canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,'  or 
broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied,  in 


the  stables,  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest  uses*  The 
'  Byzantine  libraries  were  destroyed  or  scattered  -in 
the  general  confusion ;  one  hundred  arid  twenty 
thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to  have  disappeared  * ; 
ten  volumes  might  be  purchased  for  a  single  ducat ; 
and  the  same  ignominious  price  included  the  whole 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  science  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  may  reflect  with  pleasure,  that  an  inestimable 
portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was  safely  deposited 
in  Italy }  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  German  town 
had  invented  an  art  which  derides  the  havoc  of  time 
and  barbarism. 
Mahomet  From  the  first  hour  of  the  memorable  twenty-ninth 
city^su  So-*  ^f  May,  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constan- 
wui  ^*&c  ^^^^P^^>  *^^  ^b®  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day ;  when 
the  sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  through  the 
gate  of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  attended  by  his  vizirs, 
bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzan- 
tine historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexterous,  as 
Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of 
ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror  gazed  with  satis- 
faction and  wonder  on  the  strange  though  splendid 
appearance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar 
from  the  style  of  oriental  architecture.  In  the  hip- 
podrome or  atmeidan^  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents ;  and  as  a  trial 
of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron  mace  or 
battle-axe  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  Turks,  were  the  idols  or  ta- 
lismans of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door  of  St. 
JSophia,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  entered  the 

*  See  Ducas  (e.  43),  and  an  epistle,  July  15,  1453,  from*Laorui  Quirinus 
to  pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  de  Graecis,  p.  192*  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
Xiibrary). 
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dome ;  and  such  was  his  jealous  regard  for  that  mo-  char. 
nument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous  ' 
Mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pave- 
ment, he  admonished  him  with  his  scimitar,  that,  if 
the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the  soldiers, 
the  public  and  private  buildings  had  been  reserved 
for  the  prince.  By  his  command  the  metropolis  of 
the  Eastern  church  was  transformed  into  a  mosch. 
On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the 
mueziriy  or  crier,  ascended  the  most  lofty  turret,  and 
proclaimed  the  ezan^  or  public  invitation  in  the  name 
of  God  and  his  prophet ;  the  imam  preached ;  and 
Mahomet  the  Second  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  on  the  great  altar,  where  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries  had  so  lately  been  celebrated  before 
the  last  of  the  Caesars.  From  St.  Sophia  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  august  but  desolate  mansion  of  a 
hundred  successors  of  the  great  Constantine,  but 
which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp 
of  royalty.  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind  ^ 
and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry : 
**  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  Imperial  pa- 
."  lace  J  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on 
**  the  towers  of  Afrasiab." 

Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  His  beha. 
seem  complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Greeks. 
Constantine ;  whether  he  had  escaped,  or  been  made 
prisoner,  or  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Two  Jani- 
zaries claimed  the  honour  and  reward  of  his  death : 
the  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered  by 
the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes ;  the 
Greeks  acknowledged  with  tears  the  head  of  their 
late  emperor ;  and,  after  exposing  the  bloody  trophy, 
Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honours   of  a 

• 

decent  funeral.     After  his  decease,  Lucas  Notaras, 
great  duke,  and  first  minister  of  the  empire,  was  the 
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CHAP,    most  important  prisoner.    When  he  offered  his  per- 
^       son  and  his  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
And  why/*  said  the  indignant  sultan,  "  did  you 
not  employ  those  treasures  in  the  defiance  of  your 
"  prince  and  country  ?"    "  They  were  yours,*'  an- 
swered the  slave ;  "  God  had  reserved  them  for  your 
"  hands.'*  "  If  he  reserved  them  for  me,"  replied  the 
despot,  "  how  have  you  presumed  to  withhold  them 
**  so  long  by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  resistance  ?"     The 
great  duke  alleged  the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers, 
and  some  secret  encouragement  of  the  Turkish  vizir; 
and  from  this  perilous  interview,  he  was  at  length 
dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  protec- 
tion.    Mahomet  condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a 
venerable  princess,  oppressed  with  sickness  and  griif ; 
and  his  consolation  for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the 
most  tender  strain  of  humanity  and  filial  reverence. 
A  similar  clemency  was  extended  to  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  of  whom  several  were  ransomed  at 
his  expense  ;  and  during  some  days  he  declared  him- 
self the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people. 
But  the  scene  was  soon  changed ;  and  before  his  de- 
parture, the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
his  noblest  captives.     His  perfidious  cruelty  is  exe- 
crated by  the  Christians :  they  adorn  with  the  colours 
of  heroic  martyrdom  the  execution  of  the  great  duke 
and  his  two  sons ;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the 
tyrant's  lust.     Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropped 
an  unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and 
Italian  succour.    Such  treason  may  be  glorious  ;  but 
the  rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited, 
his  life :  nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  de- 
stroying the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  victorious  sultan  re- 
turned to  Adrian  ople ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and 
hollow  embassies  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed 
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their  approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern    chap, 
empire.  ^' 


Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  and  desolate.  He  re- 
without  a  prince  or  a  people.     But  she  could  not  be  Sa^raTc^n. 
despoiled  of  the  incomparable  situation  which  marks  »^a°*»°<>pi«- 
her  for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph  over  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  fortune.     Boursa  and  Adrianople, 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provin- 
cial towns  ;  and  Mahomet  the  Second  established  his 
own  residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the 
same  commanding  spot  which  had  been  chosen  by 
Constantino*.     The  fortifications  of  Galata,  which 
might  afford  shelter  to  the  Latins,  were  prudently 
destroyed ;  but  the  damage  of  the  Turkish  cannon 
was  soon  repaired ;  and  before  the  month  of  August, 
great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  walls  of  the  capital.     As  the  entire 
property  of  the  soil  and  buildings,  whether  public  or 
private,  or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred  to 
the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a  space  of  eight  fur- 
longs from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  seraglio  or  palace.     It  is  here,  in  the 
bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  grand  stgnor  (as  he  has 
been  emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears  to 
reign  over  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  his  person  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be  secure 
from  the  insults  of  a  hostile  navy.     In  the  new 
character  of  a  mosch,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was 
endowed  with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned  with  lofly 
minarets,  and  surrounded  with  groves  and  fountains 
for  the  devotion  and  refreshment  of  the  Moslems. 
The  same  model  was  imitated  in  the  jami  or  royal 

*  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  foundations,  see  Can- 
iemir  (p.  102 — 109),  Ducas  (c  48),  with  Theyenot,  Toumefort,  and  the  rest  of 
cmr  modern  travellers.  From  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  greatness,  population,  &c. 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  empire  (Abrege  de  THistoire  Ottomane,  tom. 
!•  p-  16— 21),  we  may  learn,  that  in  the  year  1586,  the  Moslems  were  less  nume- 
rous in  the  capital  than  the  Cbristiansi  or  even  the  Jews. 
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CHAP,    moschs ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  built,  by  Ma- 
_  hornet  himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  holy 
apostles  and  the  tombs  of  the  Greek  emperors.     On 
the  third  day  after  the  conquest,  the  griave  of  Abu 
Ayub  or  Job,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the 
Arabs,  was  revealed  in  a  vision  ;  and  it  is  before  the 
sepulchre  of  the  martyr  that  the  new   sultans  are 
girded  with  the  sword  of  empire.    Constantinople  no 
longer  appertains  to  the  Roman  historian  ;  nor  shall 
I  enumerate  the  civil  and  religious  edifices  that  were 
profaned  or  erected  by  its  Turkish  masters :  the  po- 
pulation was  speedily  renewed ;  and  before  the  end 
of  September,  five  thousand  families  of  Anatolia  and 
Romania  had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which  en- 
joined them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  occupy  their  new 
habitations  in  the  capital.     The  throne  of  Mahomet 
was   guarded   by   the  numbers  and  fidelity  of  his 
Moslem  subjects :  but  his  rational  policy  aspired  to 
collect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  returned 
in  crowds  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  their  lives, 
their  liberties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
In  the  election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarch,  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  revived  and 
jmitated.    With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  horror, 
they  beheld  the  sultan  on  his  throne ;  who  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral 
staff,  the  symbol  of  his  ecclesiastical  office ;  who  con- 
ducted  the  patriarch  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  di- 
rected the  vizirs  and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the 
palace  which  had  been  allotted  for  his  residence. 
The  churches  of  Constantinople  were  shared  between 
the  two  religions :  their  limits  were  marked  ;  and  till 
it  was  infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet, 
the  Greeks  enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  benefit  of 
this  equal  partition.    Encouraged  by  the  ministers  of 
the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of  the 
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sultan,  the  Christian  advocates  presumed  to  allege    chap. 
that  this  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  generosity,  -  . 

but  of  justice ;  not  a  concession,  but  a  compact ;  and 
that  if  one  half  of  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
the  other  moiety  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a 
sacred  capitulation.  The  original  grant  had  indeed 
been  consumed  by  fire :  but  the  loss  was  supplied  by 
the  testimony  of  three  aged  Janizaries,  who  remem- 
bered the  transaction ;  and  their  venal  oaths  are  of 
more  weight,  in  the  opinion  of  Cantemir,  than  the 
positive  and  unanimous  consent  of  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  kingdom  Extinction 
in  Europe  and  Asia  I  shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  ^riJ  firai- 
arms ;  but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two  last  dy-  ^®  oSCom- 

'  ^  .  ^  ^  J     nenusand 

nasties  *  which  have  reigned  in  Constantinople  should  PaUeoiogu*. 
terminate  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  East.  The  despots  of  the  Morea,  Demetrius 
and  Thomas,  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the  name 
of  PALiEOLOGUS,  wcrc  astonishcd  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 
Hopeless  of  defence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble 
Greeks  who  adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek  a  re- 
fuge in  Italy,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ottoman  thun- 
der. Their  first  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  the 
victorious  sultan,  who  contented  himself  with  a  tribute 
of  twelve  thousand  ducats :  and  while  his  ambition 
explored  the  continent  and  the  islands  in  search  of 
prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven 
years.  But  this  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  dis- 
cord, and  misery.  The  he.vamilionj  the  rampart  of 
the  Isthmus,  so  often  raised  and  so  often  subverted, 
could  not  long  be  defended  by  three  hundred  Italian 
archers :  the  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized  by  the  Turks : 

*  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comneni  of  iTrebizond,  see  Ducange  (Fam. 
Byzant.  p.  195);  for  the  kst  Palsologi,  the  same  accurate  antiquarian  (p.  244. 
247,  248)*  The  Palseologi  of  Montferrat  were  not  extinct  jiU  the  next  century ; 
but  they  bad  forgotten  their  Greek  origin  and  kindred. 
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CHAP,    they  returned  from  their  summer  excursions  with  a 
train  of  captives  and  spoil ;  and  the  complaints  of  the 


injured  Greeks  were  heard  with  indifference  and  dis- 
dain. The  Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds 
and  robbers,  filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and 
murder ;  the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and 
humiliating  aid  of  a  neighbouring  bashaw ;  and  when 
he  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons  inculcated  the 
rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither  the  ties  of 
blood,  nor  the  stronger  pressure  of  necessity,  could 
reconcile  or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels.  They 
ravaged  each  other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword : 
the  alms  and  succours  of  the  West  were  consumed  in 
civil  hostility ;  and  their  power  was  only  exerted  in 
LoMofthe  savatre  and  arbitrary  executions.     The  distress  and 

Mores 

A.D.  1460;  revenge  of  the  weaker  rival  invoked  their  supreme 
lord ;  and,  in  the  season  of  maturity  and  revenge, 
Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of  Demetrius, 
and  marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force. 
When  he  had  taken  possession  of  Sparta,  "  You  are 
"  too  weak,'*  said  the  sultan,  "  to  control  this  turbu- 
"  lent  province :  I  will  take  your  daughter  to  my 
"  bed  J  and  you  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life 
"  in  security  and  honour.'*  Demetrius  sighed  and 
obeyed ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles ; 
followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son ;  and 
received  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of 
Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.  He  was  joined 
the  next  year  by  a  companion  of  misfortune,  the  last 
of  the  CoMNENiAN  racc,  who,  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  had  founded  a  new 
empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  *.  In  the  pro- 
'  gress  of  his  Anatolian  conquests,  Mahomet  invested 
with  a  fleet  and  anpy  the  capital  of  David,  who  pre- 

*  See  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chalcocondyles  (L  ix.  p.  263 266), 

Ducat  (c.  45)t  Phranza  (I.  iii.  c.  27),  and  Cantemir  (p.  107). 
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snmed  to  style  himself  emperor  of  Trebizond;  and    chap. 
the  negotiation  was  comprised  in  a  short  and  peremp-         . 
tory  question,  **  Will  you  secure  your  life  and  trea- 
**  sures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  ?  or  had  you  ra- 
**  ther  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your 
**  life  ?'*     The  feeble  Comnenus  was  subdued  by  his 
own  fears,  and  the  example  of  a  Mussulman  neigh- 
bour, the  prince  of  Sinope,  who,  on  a  similar  sum- 
mons, had  yielded  a  fortified  city  with  four  hundred 
cannon  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers.     The 
capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed  ;  of  TreW- 
and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transported  to  a.d.  ueu 
a  castle  in  Romania ;  but,  on  a  slight  suspicion  of 
corresponding  with  the  Persian  king,  David  and  the 
whole  Comnenian  race  were  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy 
or  avarice  of  the  conqueror.    Nor  could  the  name  of 
father  long  protect  the  unfortunate  Demetrius  from 
exile  and  confiscation :  his  abject  submission  moved 
the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan :  his  followers 
were  transplanted  to  Constantinople ;  and  his  poverty 
was  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers, 
till  a  monastic  habit  and  a  tardy  death  released  Pa- 
Iseologus  from  an  earthly  master.     It  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of  Demetrius  or 
the  exile  of  his  brother  Thomas  be  the  most  inglo- 
rious.    On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the  despot 
escaped  to  Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with 
some  naked  adherents :  his  name  entitled  him  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Vatican ;  and  his  misery  was  pro- 
longed by  a  pension  of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the 
pope  and  cardinals.     His  two  sons,  Andrew  and 
Manuel,  were  educated  in  Italy;  but  the  eldest, 
contemptible  to  his  enemies  and  burdensome  to  his 
friends,  was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and 
marriage.    A  title  was  his  sok  inheritance ;  and  that 
inheritance  he  successively  sold  to  the  kings  of  France 
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CHAP,    and  Arragon*.     During  this  transient  prosperity, 
^'       Charles  the  Eighth  was  ambitious  of  joining  the  em- 
pire of  the  East  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  in  a 
public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and  the 
purple  of  AugiLStiis :  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and  the 
Ottoman  already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  chivalry  f .     Manuel  Palaeologus,  the  second 
son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native  country ;  his 
return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  danger- 
ous, to  the  Porte :  he  was  maintained  at  Constan- 
tinople in  safety  and  ease ;  and  an  honourable  train  of 
Christians  and  Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave. 
He  accepted  from  the  sultan's  liberality  two  beautiful 
•     females ;  and  his  surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit 
and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 
Grief  and        The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and 
Europe^      magnified  in  its  loss :  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the 
A.D,  1453.  pj£^jj^  however  peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  disho- 
noured by  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  the 
grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  revived,  ot-  seemed  to 
revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  crysades.     In  one 
of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  West,   Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders, 
an  assembly  of  his  nobles ;  and  the  pompous  pageants 
of  the  feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and 

feelings  t.     In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic 

* 

*  By  an  act  dated  AD.  1494,  Sept.  6,  and  lately  transmitted  from  the  archives 
of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  despot  Andrew  Palaeologus,  re- 
serving the  Morea,  and  stipulatinjg  some  brivate  advantages,  conveys  to  Charles  the 
Eighth,  king  of  France,  the  empires  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond  (Spondanus, 
A.  D.  1495,  No.  2).  M.  de  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  xvH.  p.  539 — 578)  has  bestowed  a  Dissertation  on  this  national  title,  of  which 
he  had  obtained  a  copy  from  Rome. 

t  See  Philippe  de  Comines  (1.  vii.  c.^  1 4),  who  reclconi  with  pleasure  the  number 
of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  sixty  miles  of  an  easy  navigation,  eighteen 
days*  joum^  from  Valona  to  Constantinople,  &c.  On  this  occasion  the  Turkish 
empire  was  saved  by  the  policy  of  Venice. 

\  See  the  original  feast  in  Oliver  de  la  Marche  (Memoires,  p.  i.  c.  29,  30),  with 
the  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  Sainte  Palaye  (Memoires  sur  la  Chevalerie^ 
tom.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  182 — 185).  The  peacock  and  the  pheasant  were  distinguished  as 
royal  birds. 
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Saracen  entered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant,    chap. 
with  a  castle  on  his  back ;  a  matron  in  a  mourning       ^ 
robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen  to  issue  from 
the  castle  :  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and  accused 
the  slowness  of  her  champions :  the  principal  herald 
of  the  golden  fleece  advanced,  bearing  on  his  fist  a 
live  pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chi- 
valry, he  presented  to  the  duke.     At  this  extraordi- 
nary summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  en- 
gaged his  person  and  powers  in  the  holy  war  against 
the  Turks :  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  barons 
and  knights  of  the  assembly  :  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladjps,  and  the  pheasant ;  and  their  par- 
ticular vows  were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  general 
sanction  of  their  oath.  But  the  performance  was  made 
to  depend  on  some  future  and  foreign  contingency ; 
and  during  twelve  years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scrupulously,  and 
perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.     Had 
every   breast   glowed   with   the   same   ardour ;  had 
the  union  of  the  Christians  corresponded  with  their 
bravery ;  had  every  country,  from  Sweden  to  Naples, 
supplied  a  just  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of 
men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that  Constan- 
tinople would  have  been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks 
might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the 
Euphrates.     But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who 
composed  every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting, 
jEneas  Sylvius  *,  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes 
from  his  own  experience  the  repugnant  state  and 
spirit  of  Christendom.     "  It  is  a  body,'*  says  he, 
"  without  a  head ;  a  republic  without  laws  or  magi- 
strates.    The  pope  and  the  emperor  may  shine  as 
lofty  titles,  as  splendid  images ;  but  they  are  unable 


*  In  the  year  1454  Spondanus  has  given,  from  ^oeas  Sylvius,  a  view  of  the  state 
of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  observations.  That  valuable  annalist,  and  the  Ita- 
lian Muratori,  will  continue  the  series  of  events  from  the  year  1453  to  148 1,  the  ei^d 
of  .Mahomet*s  life,  and  of  this  History. 


L. 


ft 
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CHAP.    "  to  command,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey :  every 
"  state  has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a 
"  separate  interest.     What  eloquence  could  unite  so 
"  many  discordant  and  hostile  powers  under  the  same 
"  standard  ?  Could  they  be  assembled  in  arms,  who 
"  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general?  What 
"  order  could  be  maintained  ? — ^what  military  disci- 
"  pline  ?  Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enor- 
"  mous  multitude?  Who  would  understand  their  va^- 
"  rious  languages,  or  direct  their  stranger  and  incom- 
"  patible  manners  ?  What  mortal  could  reconcile  the 
**  English  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon,  the 
**  Germans  with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
"  mia  ?    If  a  small  number  inlisted  in  the  holy  war, 
they  must  be  overthrown  by  the  infidels  ;  if  many, 
by  their  own  weight  and  confusion/*  Yet  the  same 
^neas,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under 
the  name  of  Pius  the  Second,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.     In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble 
enthusiasm ;  but  when  the  pontiflF  appeared  at  An- 
cona,  to  embark  in  person  with  the  troops,  engage- 
ments vanished  in  excuses:  a  precise  day  was  ad- 
journed to  an  indefinite  term ;  and  his  effective  ai-my 
consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  alms.     Re- 
gardless of  futurity,  his  successors  and  the  powers  of 
Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and 
domestic  ambition  ;  and  the  distance  or  proximity  of 
each  object  determined,  in  their  eyes,  its  apparent 
magnitude.     A  more  enlarged  view  of  their  interest 
would  have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and 
naval  War  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  sup- 
port of  Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might 
have  prevented  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.     The  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by 
the  Turks  diffused  a  general  consternation ;  and  pope 
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Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps,  when    chap, 
the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  of      ^ 
Mahomet  the  Second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  Death  of 
age.     His  lofty  genius  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  met  n. 
Italy :  he  was  possessed  of  a  strong  city  and  a  capa-  Maysll)^' 
cious  harbour ;  and  the  same  reign  might  have  been  J"^  2. 
decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  New  and  the 
Ancient  Rome  *. 


^  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  empire^  I  shal)  briefly 
mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers,  whose  names  and  testimonies  have 
been  successively  repeated  in  this  work.  The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians 
were  confined  to  the  classics  of  a  better  age ;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopius, 
Agathias,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.  were  published  by  the  learned  diligence  of  the 
Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series  (thirty-six  volumes  in  folio)  has  gradually 
issued  (A.  D.  1643,  &c.)  from  the  royal  press  of  the  Louvre,  with  some  collatersd 
aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic ;  but  the  Venetian  edition  ( A.  D.  1 729\  though  cheaper 
and  more  copious,  is  not  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  in  magnificence  to  that  of 
Paris.  The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various ;  but  the  value  of  Anna  Com- 
nena,  Cinnamusi  Villehardouin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  notes  of  Charles 
du  Fresne  du  Cange.  His  supplemental  works,  the  Greek  Glossary,  the  Constan- 
tinopolis  Christiana,  the  Families  Byzantinae,  diffuse  a  steady  light  over  the  darknesa 
of  the  Lower  Empire. 


P.  S. — It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  assign 
my  reasons  for  terminating  the  History  at  this  period,  and 
leaving  unnoticed  the  remainder  of  the  original  work.     To 
this  I  reply,  in  the  Jirst  place,  that  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Mahomet  the  Second  is  obviously  the  conclusion 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  for  at  that 
period  the  last  vestige  of  its  dominion  ceased  to  exist.     Of 
the  three  last  chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  69th  and  70th  are 
almost  wholly  employed  in  relating  the  various  contests  in 
which  the  popes  were  engaged  with  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  Roman  people  on  the 
other.     These  contests,  which  took  place  during  the  twelfth 
and  the  four  following  centuries,  (seven  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire)^ 
cannot  surely  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Gibbptf  s  History  was  intended  to  embrace.  They 
do  indeed  form  a  part  of  the  History  of  the  Pontificate ;  but 
they  are  in  no  degree  connected  with  the  successors  of  Tra- 
jan or  the  Antonines.    In  another  point  of  view,  the  subject 

VOL.    V.  G  G 
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CHAP,  of  these  two  chapters  was  interesting  to  our  author ;  but  the 
same  circumstance  induces  me  to  decline  their  insertion.  I 
repeat  once  more,  that  the  History  of  the  Church  is  not 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  present  publication. 

The  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon  is  of  a  different  kind. 
It  relates  to  the  state  of  the  ancient  buildings  at  Rome ;  to 
the  causes  which  have  hastened  their  decay,  and  the  means 
by  which  part  of  them  have  been  preserved.  It  was  at  one 
time  my  intention  to  insert  this  chapter ;.  but  I  afterwards 
considered  that  many  years  have  passed  since  it  was  written, 
and  great  alterations  have  taken. place  during  that  period. 
Several  learned  antiquarians  have  expressed  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  what  our  author  has  written  on  this 
subject  is  not  calculated  to  convey  any  great  degree  of  useful 
information. — The  Editor » 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  Co  the  Volume,  and  the  Figures 

to  the  Page. 


AbbassideSy  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 

\v.  414. 
Abdullah,  the  Saracen,  his  African  expedition,  iv,  4(U. 
Abdalmalek,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  refuses  tribute  to  the  emperor  of 

Constantinople,  and  establishes  a  national  mint,  iv.  395. 
Abderame,  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories  there,  iv.  405.     His 

death,  ibid, 
Abffarus,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  i.  228. 
AblaviuSy  the  confidential  praefect  under  Constantine  the  Great,  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  on  that  emperor's  death,  ii.  87.     Is  put  to 

death,  88. 
Abu  Ayuby  his  history,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 

Mahometans,  v.  442. 
Abubekery  succeeds  Mahomet,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  iv.  382. 
Abundantius^  general  of  the  East,  and  patron  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 

is  disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  iii.  13^. 
ALyssiniay  the  inhabitants  of,  described,  iv.  138.    Their  alliance  with  the 

emperor  Justinian,  139. 
AcaciuSy  bishop  of  Amida,  an  uncommon  instance  of  episcopal  bene- 
volence, iii.  162. 
AchaiOy  its  extent,  i.  26. 
Acre,  the  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  crusaders,  v.  154.     Final  loss  of, 

156.  159. 
Actions,  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting,  iv.  252* 
Actium,  a  review  of  Roms^n  affairs  after  the  battle  of,  i.  62. 
Adolphus,  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  reinforcement  of  troons, 

iii.  79.    is  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  emperor  Attains,  o4. 

Succeeds  his  brother  as  king  of  the  Goths,  and  concludes  a  peace  with 

Honorius,  98.     His  death,  115. 
Adoption,  how  considered  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  232,  241. 
Adoration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  custom  of,  and  derivation  of  the  term, 

iv.  480. 
Adorno,  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phocaea,  conveys  Amurath  II.  from 

Asia  to  Europe,  v.  347. 
Adrian  I.  pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards, 

iv.  418. 
Adultery,  punishment  of  by  Count  Boniface,  iii.  1/0.     Distinctions  of, 

and  how  punished  by  Auguj^tus,  iv.  264.     By  the  Christian  emperors, 

266. 
Mgidius,  his  character  and  revolt  in  Gaul,  iii.  182. 

G  g2 
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Mlius  Patus,  bis  Tripartite^  thv  oldest  work  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
iv.  214. 

m^milianusj  governor  of  Panhonia  and  Msesia,  routs  the  barbarous 
invaders  of  the  empire,  and  is  declared  emperor  by  his  troops,  i.  260. 

t^Eneas  Sylvius^  tiis  account  of  the  impracticability  of  an  European 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  v.  447. 

JEra,  Gelalaean  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  v.  66. 

Aerial  tribute,  in  the  Eastern  empire,  what,  iii.  421. 

*^tiugy  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.  his  character,  iii.  I/O. 
His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  count  Boniface,  171.  Is  forced  to  retire 
into  Pannonia,  179.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into  the  empire,  185. 
Seizes  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  220.  His  character, 
as  ^iven  by  Renatus,  a  cotemporary  historian,  221.  Employs  the  Huns 
and  A)ani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul,  222,  Concludes  a  peace  with  Tlieo* 
dorief;  225.  Raises  the  siege  of  Orleans,  233.  Battle  of  ChaloxM,  235. 
His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  245.  U-aiardered  by 
Valentinian,  250,  251. 

Jifrica^  its  situation  and  revolutions,  i.  129.  Great  revenue  raised  from, 
by  the  Romans,  178.  Oppressions  of,  under  the  government  of  count 
Romanus,  ii.  333.  General  state  of  Africa,  33o.  Revolt  of  count 
Boniface  there,  iii.  171.  Arrival  of  Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals,  173. 
Devastations  of,  by  the  Vandals,  1 76.  Carthage  surprised  by  Genseric, 
180.  Expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  iv.  13.  Is  recovered  by  the  Romans, 
24.  The  government  of,  settled  by  Justinian,  26.  Revolt  of  the  troops 
there  under  Stoza,  143.  Devastation  of  the  war,  146.  Invasion  of,  by 
the  Saracens,  401.    Conquest  of,  by  Akbah,  402. 

Jlgricola,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  i.  4. 

Jlgriculture^  great  improvement  of,  in  the  western  countries  of  the 
Roman  empire,  i.  53.  State  of»  in  the  Eastern  empire,  under  Justinian, 
iii.  410. 

JUax^  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguished,  ii.  7. 

Aixiradin^  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  iv.  383. 

Jtkhahy  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  iv.  402. 

Alaniy  occasion  of  these  people  invading  Asia,  i.  346.  Conquest  of,  by 
the  Huns,  ii.  360.  Join  the  Goths  who  had  emigrated  into  Thrace;  379. 
See  Gothsy  and  Fandals. 

Alaricy  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  Theodosius  the  Great, 
ii.  453.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  and  ravages  Greece, 
iii.  3.  Escapes  from  Stilicho,  7.  Is  appointed  master  general  of  the 
Eastern  Illyricum,  8.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  10.  Is  defeated  by 
Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  16.  Is  driven  out  of  Italy,  17.  Is,  by  treaty 
with  Honorius,  declared  master  general  of  the  Roman  armies  throughout 
the  praefecture  of  Illyricum,  38.  His  pleas  and  motives  for  marching 
to  Rome,  51.  Encamps  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  53.  Accepts  a 
ransom,  and  raises  the  siege,  77,  His  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
Honorius,  7^-  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  83.  Places  Attains  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  84.  Degrades  him,  87.  Seizes  the  city  of  Rome,  88. 
His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  94. 
Retires  from  Rome,  and  ravages  Italy,  95.     His  death  and  burial,  97. 

JUboiUy  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  iv.  277*  His  alliance  witb  the 
Avars  against  the  Gepidse,  278.  Reduces  the  Gepidse,  280.  He  under- 
takes the  conquest  of  Italy,  ibid.  Overruns  what  is  now  called  Lom- 
bardy,  283.  Assumes  the  regal  title  there,  284.  Takes  Pavia,  and 
makes  it  his  capital  city,  285.  Is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his 
queen  Rosamond,  ibid, 

Alchyrny^  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  i.  393. 

JHemanniy  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  i.  267.  Are  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  the  senate  and  people,  268.      Invade'  the    empire  under 
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AureUan,  312.  Are  totally  routed,  315.  Gaul  deliwrcd  from  their 
depredations  bv  Constantins  Chlorus,  390.  I nrade  and  establish  tliem- 
selves  in  Gaul,  ii.  146.  Are  defeated  at  Strasbur^  by  Julian,  ]53. 
Are  reduced  by  Julian  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  156. 
Invade  Gaul  under  the  emperor  Valentinian,  317.  Are  reduced  by 
Jovinus,  318.    And  chastised  bv  Valentinian,  320. 

Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Saracens,  iv.  334.  Is  recovered  by 
the  Greeks,  v.  12.    Is  taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  326. 

Alexander  Severus,  is  declared  Ceesar  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  i.  164. 
Is  raised  to  the  throne,  166.  Examination  into  his  pretended  victory 
over  Artaxerxes,  229. 

Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
i.  151.  The  city  described,  293.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous  intestine 
commotions,  ibid.  By  famine  and  pestilence,  295.  Is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Diocletian,  392.  Disgraceful  life  and  tragical  death  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  229.  B^storation  of  Athanasius,  233.  Atha- 
nasius  banished  by  Julian,  ibid.  Suffers  greatly  by  an  earthquake, 
359.  History  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  there,  460.  Is  taken  by  Amrou 
the  Saracen,  iv.  385.     'i'he  famous  library  destroyed,  ibid, 

Alexius  AngeluSy  his  usurpation  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  character, 
V.  166.    lilies  before  the  crusaders,  184, 

Alexius  I.  ComnenuSy  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  42.  New  titles  of 
dignitv  invented  by  him,  iv.  479.  Battle  of  Durazzo,  v.  57.  Solicits 
the  aidi  of  tl>e  Emperor  Henry  III.  60.  Solicits  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
princes  against  the  Turks,  7^«  His  suspicious  policy  on  the  arrival 
of  the  crusaders,  92.  Exacts  homaj^e  from  them,  94.  Pro6ts  by  the 
success  of  the  crusaders,  118.     His  death,  120. 

Alexius  II.  ComnenuSy  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  126. 

Alexius  Strategopulus,  the  Greek  general,  retakes  Constantinople  from 
the  Latins,  v.  2o3. 

Alexius,  the  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  his  escape  from  his  unrle,  who  had 
deposed  his  father,  v.  167*  His  treaty  with  the  crusaders  for  his 
restoration,  177*     Restoration  of  his  father,  188.     His  death,  194. 

Aligern,  defends  Cunue,  for  his  brother  Teis,  king  of  the  Goths,  iv.  175, 
176.     Is  reduced,  176« 

AlUctus  murders  Carausius,  and  usurps  his  station,  i.  387* 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  v.  29. 

Alypius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by  the  emperor  Julian  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  216.  .    . 

Amala,  king  of  tha  Goths,  his  high  credit  among  them,  i.  250* 

Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  her  history  and  character,  iv.  39.  Her 
death,  42. 

Ambition^  reflections  on  the  violence,  and  various  operations  of  that 
passion,  v.  147. 

Ambrose,  St  his  birth,  and  promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan, 
ii.  426.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress  Justina,  ibid. 
Refuses  obedience  to  the  Imperial  power,  430.  Controls  the  emperor 
Theodosins,  446.  Imposes  penance  on  Theodosius  for  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Thessalonica,  446,  447«  Comforts  the  Citizens  of  Florence, 
when  besieged  by  Radagaisus^  iii«  28^ 

Amida,  siege  of,  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  140.  Receives  the  fugitive 
inhabitants  of  Nislbu,  292.  \%  besieged  and  taken  by  Cabades,  king 
of  Persia,  iii.  443 

Amir,  prince  of  Ionia,  his  character,  and  passage  into  Europe,  v.  302. 

Ammianus,  the  historian,  his  account  of  the  flery  obstructions  to  restoring 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  218.  4d6.  Testimony  in  favour  of  his 
historical  merit,  489.    His  character  of  the  nobles  of  Home,  iii.  60. 

Ammonius,  the  mathematician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Rofpe, 
iii.  73.  0  0  3 
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Amorium^  siege  and  destruction  of,  by  the  caliph  Motassem,  iv«  438. 

Jimpkitkeatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  i.  371- 

AmroUi  his  invasion  and  conuuest  of  Egypt,  iv.  385. 

Amurath  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  v.  306. 

Amurath  II.  sultan,  his  reign  and  character,  v.  379. 

Anastaaius  I.  marries  the  empress  Ariadne,  iii.  355.  His  war  with  Theo- 
doric,  the  Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy,  367.  His  economy  celebrated,  416, 
His  long  wall  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Enxine,  437. 

Anastasius  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  406.  His  preparations  of 
defence  against  tne  Saracens,  407. 

Anathoy  the  city  of,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  desicribed,.  ii.  253.  ^ 

Andronicus  Comnenus^  his  character,  and  first  adventures,  V.  134.  Seizes 
the  empire  of  Constantinople,  143.     His  unhappy  fatfe,  146.   • 

Andronicus  the  elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  265.  His  war  with 
his  grandson,  and  abdication,  26S.  270.  ^       '- 

Andronicus  the  younger,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  licentious  cha- 
racter, V.  266.  His  civil  war  against  his  grandfather,  26S.  His  rei^n, 
271.  .  Is  vanquished  and  wounded  by  sultan  Orchan,  300,  301.  His 
private  application  to  pope  Benedict  of  Rome,  352. 

Anfora,  battle  of^  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  v.  329. 

Amanus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  that  city, 
when  besieged  by  Attila  the  Hun,  iii.  230. 

Anician  family  at  Rome,  brief  history  of,  iii.  55. 

Anna  Comnena,  character  of  her  history  of. her  father,  Alexius  f.  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  v.  42.  Her  conspiracy  against  her  brother  John,  121. 

AnthemiiiSy  emperor  of  the  West,  his  descent  and  investiture  by  Leo  the 
Great,  iii.  28/.  His  election  confirmed  at  Rome,  ibid,  is  killed  in  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Ricimer,  303. 

AnthemiuSi  prsefect  of  the  East,  character  of  his  administrattoA,  in  the 
minority  of  the  emperor  Theodusius  the  younger,' iii.  154. 

Anthemius  the  architect,  instances  of  his  great  knowledge  in  mechanics, 
iii.  427.  Forms  the  design  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, 429. 

Antioch  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  hing  of  Persia^  i.  283*  History  of 
the  body  of  St.  Babylas,  bishop  of,  ii.  226.  The  cathedral  of,  shut  up, 
and  its  wealth  confiscated,  by  the  emperor  Julian,  228.  Licentious 
manners  of  the  citizens,  240.  Popular  discontents  during  the  residence 
of  Julian  there,  241.  Sedition  there  against  the  emperor  Tbeodosios, 
440.  The  city  pardoned,  443.  Is  taken  and  ruined  oy  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  iv.  117.  Great  destruction  there  by  an  earthquake,  194. 
Is  again  seized  by  Chosroes  II.  35(K  Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  384. 
Is  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  v.  12.  Besieged  and  takeaby  the  first 
crusaders,  105. 

Antoninot  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  her  character,  iv.  8.  Examines  and 
convicts  pope  Sylverius  of  treachery,  63.  Her  activity  during  the  siege 
of  Rome,  64.  Her  secret  history,  79.  Pounds  a  convent  tor  her  re- 
treat, 187.  >7  in- 

Antoninus,  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  kin  j  of  Persia,  stimu- 
lates him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  ii.  138. 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i.  8.  Is 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  82. 

Antoninus  Marcus^  his  defensive  wars,  i.  10.  Is  adopted  by  Pius  at  the 
instance  of  Hadriali,  82.  His  character,  83.  His  war  against  the  united 
Germans,  ^41. 

Aper^Arrius,  praetorian  prsefect,  and  father-in-law  to  the  emperor  Nu- 
merian,  is  killed  by  Diocletian  as  the  presumptive  murderer  of  that 
prince,  i.  376. 

Apharban,  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from  Narses,  king  of  Persia,  to  the 
empercHrilalerins,  i.  402. 
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Apocaucus,  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  confederacy  against  John 

Cantacuzene,  v.  274.     His  death,  2/8. 
Apollonius  ofTyana,  his  countrymen  treated  with  lenity  by  Aareliaf), 

1.    0£0m 

Apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  custom  was  introduced,  i.  72. 

Apsimar  dethrones  Leontius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  asurps  his 
place,  iv.  398. 

Apulia  J  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  y.  48»  Is  confirmed  to  them  by 
papal  grant,  49. 

^^tfiieta,  besieged  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  i.  207.  Is  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  240. 

Aquitaiuy  is  settled  bv  the  Goths,  under  their,  king  Wallia,  iii.  117. 

Arabia,  Character  of  the  caliphs,  and  rapid  conquests  of,  iv.  405.  Limits 
of  their  conquests,  410.     Three  caliplis  established,  414. 

Arbetiot  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement  to 
oppose  the  usurper  Procopius,  ii.  309. 

Arbogastes,  the  Prank,  his  military  promotion  under  Theodosius  in  Gaul, 
and  conspiracy  against  Valentinian  the  younger,  ii.  450.  Is  defeated 
by  Theoaosius,  and  kills  himself,  454,  455. 

Arcadius,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  succeeds  to  the  empire  of  the 
East,  ii.  461.  His  magnificence,  iii.  127.  Extent  of  his  dominiQns, 
128.  Administration  of  his  favoiirite  eunuch  Eutropius,  129.  His  ciiiel 
law  against  treason,  134.  Signs  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius.  139. 
His  interview  with  the  revolters  Tribigild  and  Gainas,  140,  141.  His 
death,  and  supposed  testament,  152,  153. 

Architecture,  Roman,  the  general  magnificence  of,  indicated  by  the  ex- 
isting ruins,  i.  44. 

ArdaburiuSj  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usurper  John,  iii.  157. 

Argonauts,  the  objects  of  their  expedition  to  Colchos,  iv.  123. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  character, 
and  marriage  afterwards  with  Anastasius,  iii.  355. 

Arii,  a  tribe  of  the  Lydians,  their  terrific  mode  of  waging  war,  i.  353. 

Arinthaus,  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse  hy  the  emperor  Julian  on  His 
Persian  expedition,  ii.  251.  Distinguishes  himself  against  the  usurper 
Procopius,  308,  309. 

Aristobulus,  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Cams,  is  received  into  con- 
fidence hy  the  emperor  Diocletian,  i.  379.    * 

Armenia,  is  seized  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  i.  280.  Tiridates  restored, 
395.  He  is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  398.  Is  resigned  to  Tiri- 
dates by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  404.  Is  rendered 
tributary  to  Persia,  on  the  death  of  Tiridates,  ii.  92.  Character  of  Ar- 
saces  Tiranus,  king  of,  and  his  conduct  toward  the  emperor  Julian, 
248.  Is  reduced  by  Sapor  to  a  Persian  province,  641.  Its  distractions^ 
and  division  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  iii.  163. 

Armies  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of,  under  the  emperor  Maurice, 
iv.  338, 

Armorica,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free  government  independent  on  tlie 
Romans,  iii.  120.     Settlement  of  Britons  in,  331. 

Armour,  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  the  Bar- 
barians, ii.  458. 

Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colchos,  iv.  127. 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  disaffection  to  the 
emperor  Julian,  ii.  24$,  Withdraws  his  troons  treacherously  from  the 
Roman  service,  267.     His  disastrous  end,  340,  341. 

Arsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Palaeologus,  v.  250. 

Artaban,  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  i.  2&, 
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Artaban^  his  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Jastinian,  iv.  162.  Is  in- 
trasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  armament  sent  to  Italy,  166. 

Artasires,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposed  hy  the  Persians  at  the  instigation 
of  his  own  subjects,  iii.  164. 

Artaxerxes^  restores  the  Persian  monarchy,  i.  223.  His  war  with  the 
Romans,  228.     His  character  and  maxims,  232. 

ArtemiuSy  duke  of  Egypt  under  CoustantiUs,  is  condemned  to  death 
under  Julian,  for  cruelty  and  corruption,  ii.  195. 

Arthur y  king  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by  monkish  fictions, 
iii.  331. 

Arvandusy  praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul,  hfs  trial  and  condemnation  by  the 

Roman  senate,  iii.  297. 
.  Atcalon,  battle  of,  between  Godfrey  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  V.  1 16. 

Asclepiodatusy  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurper  AUectus,  i.  388. 

Asioy  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  i.  222. 
'  AHa  Minor  described,  i.  27.     Amount  of  its  tribute  to  Rome,  ]  78.     Is 
conq^uered  by  the  Turks,  v.  67.  ^ 

Aspar  IS  commissioned  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  conduct  Valentinian 
ill.  to  Italy,  iii.  167.  Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  285.    He  and  his  sons  murdered  by  Leo,  354. 

Assemblies  oi  the  people  abolished  under  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  71. 

Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  ii.  254.  Is  invaded  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  256.     His  retreat,  273. 

AstartCy  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  as  a  spouse  for  Ela- 
gabalus,  i,  162. 

AstolphuSy  king  of  the  Lombards,  takes  the  citj  of  Ravenna,  and  attacks 
Rome,  iv.  41/9  ^18.     Is  repelled  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  418. 

Athalaricy  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and  cha- 
racter, iv.  40. 

Athanaricy  tlie  Gothic  chief,  his  war  against  the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  350. 
Hifi  alliance  with  Theodosius,  his  death  and  funeral,  403. 

AtkanasiuSy  St.  his  persecution  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  233. 

AihenaiSf  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius.     See  Eudocia, 

Athens,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why  said  to  |iave  been  spared  by  the 
Goths,  i.  280.  Is  laid  under' contribution  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii.  4. 
Review  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  447.  The  schools  of,  silenced 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  451.  Revolutions  of,  after  tlie  crusades,  and 
its  present  state^  V.  261. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  revered  and  dreaded  by  the  ancients  as  the  boundary  of 
the  world,  iii.  116. 

Attacotti,  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  account  of,  ii.  330. 
.  Attains,  praefect  of  Rome,  is  chojsen. emperor  by  the  senate,  under  the  in^ 
fluence  of  Alaric,  iii.  84.     Is  publicly  degraded,  87.     His  future  for- 
tune, 110— 112. 

Attila,  the  Hun,  iii.  186.  Description  of  his  person  and  character,  187. 
His  conquests,  189.  His  treatment  of  his  captives,  197.  Imposes  terms 
of  peace  on  Theodosius  the  Younger,  199.  Oppresses  Theodosius  by 
his  ambassadors,  202.  Description  of  his  royal  residence,  208.  His 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius,  210.  His  behaviour  on 
discovering  the  scheme  of  Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  214. 
His  haughty  messages  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  215.  His 
Invasion  of  Gaul,  228.  His  oration  to  his  troops,  on  the  approach  of 
^tius  and  Theodoric,  234.  Battle  of  Chalons,  235.  His  invasion  of 
Italy,  240.  His  retreat,  purchased  by  Valentinian,  246.  His  death, 
247.  Pate  of  his  sons,  249. 
Atys,  and  Cybele,  the  fable  of,  allegorized  by  the  pen  of  Julian,  ii.  204. 
Avars,   are    discomfited   by  the    Turks,    iv.    1(K).     Their  embassy  to 
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the  emperor  Justinian,  101.  Their  conquests  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
]02.  Their  embassy  to  Justin  II.  2/5.  They  join  the  Lombards 
against  the  Gepidse,  278.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  or  their  cha^an 
Baian,  331.    Their  conquests,  334,  335.     Invest  Constantinople,  3o6. 

Averaa^  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a  settlement  for  the  Normans,  v.  46. 

Jiugustin^  his  death,  character,  and  writings,  iii.  177* 

Augustulus^  son  of  the  patrieian  Orestes,  is  chosen  emperor  of  the  West, 
iii.  306.  Is  deposed  oy  Odoacer,  307.  His  banisliment  to  the  Lu- 
cullan yilla  in  Campania,  310. 

Augustus^  emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power,  ti.  2.  Is  imitated  by 
his  successors,  3.  His  naral  regulations,  •  20.  His  division  of  Gaui, 
22.  His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  62.  He  reforms  the  senate, 
63.  Procures  a  senatorial  ^rant  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  64.  Division 
of  the  provinces  between  him  and  the  senate,  67*  Is  allowed  his  mi- 
litary command  and  guards  in  the  city  of  Rome,  ibid.  Obtains  the 
consular  and  tribunitian  offices  for  life,  68.  His  character  and  policy, 
75.  Adopts  Tiberius,  78.  Formed  an  accurate  register  of  the  revenues 
and  expenses  of  the  empire,  178.  Taxes  instituted  by  him,  180.  His 
naval  establishments  at  Ravenna,  iii.  22. 

Augustus  and  CcBsar^  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  74. 

AvienuSy  his  character,  and  embassy  from  Valentinian  III.  to  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  iii.  245. 

Avitusy  his  embassy  from  iEtius  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
iii.  231.    Assumes  the  empire,  262.    His  disposition  and  death,  268- 

270.  '       ..  . 

Aurelian,  emperor,  his  birti!  and  services,  i.  308.     His  expedition  against 

Palmyra,  323.     His  triumph,  329.    His  cruelty,  and  death,  335,  337. 
Aurengzebe^  account  of  his  immense  camp,  i.  2279  note. 
Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  tne  Upper  Danube,  i.  21)/. 
Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks, 

iv.  297.     His  adventurous  gallantry,  303. 
Autun,  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  legions  in  Gaul,  i.  319. 
Auxiliaries^  Barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their  admission  into  the 

Roman  armies,  ii.  40. 
Axuch,  a  Turkish  slave,  his  generous  friendship  to  the  princess  Anne 

Comnena,  v.  121.    And  to  Manuel  Comnenus,  123. 
Azitnuntum,  the  citizens  of,  defend  their  privileges  against  Peter,  brother 

of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  iv.  336,  337. 
Azimusy  remarkable  spirit  shown  by  the  citizens  of,  against  Attila  and 

bis  Huns,  iii.  201, 

B 

Babt/las,  St  Bishop  of  Antioch,  his  posthumous  history,  ii.  226. 

BagaudcB,  in  Gaul,  revolt  of,  its  occasion,  and  suppression  by  Maximian, 
i.  383. 

Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abbassides,  iv.  414. 
The  city  of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Mog'uls,  v.  294. 

Bahram,  the  Persian  general,  his  character  and  exploits,  iv.  322.  Is  pro- 
voked to  rebellion,  324.  Dethrones  Chosroes,  327.  His  usurpation 
and  death,  329. 

Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and  power,  iv.  331.  His 
perfidious  seizure  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  334.  His  conquests, 
334, 335.  His  treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  emperor  Heraclius,  356. 
Invests  Constantinople  in  conjunction  with  the  Persians,  366.  Retires, 
368. 

Bajdzct  L  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  v.  308.    Is  defeated  and  cap- 
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tured  by  Tamerlane,  330.  Inquiry  into  the  story -of  the  iron  cage,  331. 
His  sons,  343. 

Balbinus  elected  joint  emperor  with  Maximus,  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaths 
of  the  two  Gordians,  i.  203. 

fa/e^fi^tn,  count  of  Flanders,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  t.  169.  Is 
chosen  emperor  of  Constantinople,  206.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Calo-John, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  218.     His  death,  219. 

Baldwin  \\.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  227.  His  distresses  and  ex- 
pedients, 229-231.     His  expulsion  from  that  city,  235. 

Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accompanies  him  on  the  first 
crusade,  v.  87.    Founds  the  principality  of  Edessa,  104. 

Baltic  Sea,  how  the  Romans  acquirea  a  knowledge  of  the  naval  powers 
of,  ii.  324,  note, 

BarbatiOy  general  of  infantry  in  Gaul  under  Julian,  his  misconduct,  ii.  151. 

Bards,  British,  their  peculiar  o£Bce  and  duties,  iii.  337. 

Bardas,  Caesar,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  iv.  501. 

Bari,  is  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  empires,  iv.  456. 

Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  his  embassy  to  Rome,  from  Andronicus  the 
younger,  v.  352.     His  literary  character,  361. 

Basil  1.  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  449. 

Basil  IV  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  718.     His  great  wealth,  iv.  472. 

Basil,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  insults  his  friend  Gregory  Naziauzen,  under 
the  appearance  of  promotion,  ii.  421. 

Basiliscus,  brother  of  the  empress  Verina,  is  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  armament  sent  against  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  iii.  292.  His  fleet 
destroyed  by  Genseric,  293.  His  promotion  to  the  empire,  and  death, 
354,355. 

Bassianvs,  high  priest  of  the  sun,  his  parentage,  i.  157.  Is  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Emesa,  158.    See  Elagabalus. 

Bassianvs,  brother-in-law  to  Constantine,  revolts  against  him,  i.  468. 

Baths,  public,  of  Rome  described,  iii.  70. 

Batnes,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,  ii.  246. 

Beasts,  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced  in  the  circus,  forthe  public  games 
at  Rome,  i.  370. 

Belisarius,  his  birth  and  military  promotion,  iv.  5.  Is  appointed  by 
Justinian  to  conduct  the  African  war,  8.  Departure  of  the  fleet,  10. 
Lands  in  Africa,  13.  Defeats  Gelimer,  17*  Is  received  into  Carthage, 
18.  Second  defeat  of  Gelimer,  23.  Reduction  of  Africa,  24.  Sur^ 
render  of  Gelimer,  29.  His  triumphant  return  tu  Constantinople,  30. 
Is  declared  sole  consul,  31.  He  menaces  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  38. 
He  seizes  Sicily,  42.  Invades  Italy,  47.  Takes  Naples,  49.  He  en- 
ters Rome,  52.  He  is  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  iOid,  The  siege 
raised,  66.  Causes  Constantine,  one  of  his  generals,  to  be  killed,  69. 
Siege  of  Ravenna,  73.  Takes  Ravenna  by  stratagem,  76.  Returns  to 
Constantinople,  76.  His  character  and  behaviour,  77*  Scandalous 
life  of  his  wife  Antonina,  79.  His  disgrace  and  submission,  84.  Is 
sent  into  the  East  to  oppose  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  118.  His  politic 
reception  of  the  Persian  ambassadors,  120.  His  second  campaign  in 
Italy,  151.  His  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  155. 
Dissuades  Totila  from  destroying  Rome,  159.  Recovers  the  city,  160. 
His  final  recall  from  Italy,  161.  Rescues  Constantinople  from  the  Bul- 
garians, 184.    His  disgrace  and  death,  185. 

Benefits,  acceptation  of  in  the  Roman  law,  iv.  253. 

Benevento,  battle  of,  between  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Mainfroy  the  Si- 
cilian usurper,  v.  252. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  the  riches  of  Constantinople,  iv.  471. 

Beraa,  of  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,  ii.  246. 
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BernieVy  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  i.  227,  note. 

Bert/tus,  account  of  the  law  school  established  there,  ii.dl.  Is  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  iv.  194. 

Bessarion,  cardinal,  his  character,  v.  366. 

Bessas,  governor  of  K6ine  for  Justinian,  his  rapacity  during  the  siege  of 
that  city  by  Totila  the  Gotli,  iv.  154.    Occasions  the  loss  of  Rome,  157. 

Bezabdcj  is  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  143.  Is 
ineffectually  besieged  by  Constantms,  145. 

BindoeSf  a  Sassanian  prince^  deposes  Hormouz,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  325. 

Birthi  iffhty  the  least  invidious  of  all  human  distinctions,  i.  1S8. 

Bissextile^  superstitious  regard  to  this  year  by  the  Romans,  ii.  301. 

Bitht/nia,  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  274. 

Bkmmyes,  their  revolt  against  the  emperor  Diocletian,  i.  392. 

Boccacey  his  literary  character,  v.  363. 

BoethiuSy  the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history,  iii.  379.  His  im- 
prisonment and  death,  383. 

Bohemondy  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  character  and  military  ex- 
ploits, V.  59-89.  His  route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade,  92.  His 
flattering  reception  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  95.  Takes 
Antioch,  and  obtains  the  principality  of  it,  107.  His  subsequent  trans- 
actions, and  death,  119,  120. 

Boniface^  count,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.  his  character, 
iii.  1 70.  Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  iEtius,  1 71.  His  repentance,  175. 
Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  177. 
Returns  to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by  i^tius,  179. 

Boniface^  marquis  of  Montserrat,  is  chosen  g^eral  of  the  fourth  crusade, 
to  the  Holy  Land,  v.  175.  Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  210,  211.  Is 
killed  by  the  Bulgarians,  221. 

Bosphorus^  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  i.  270.  Is  seized  by  the  Goths, 
271.     'i'he  strait  of,  described,  ii.  3. 

Bosra^  taken  by  the  Saracens,  iv.  383. 

Bothericy  the  Imperial  general  in  Hiessalonica,  murdered  in  a  sedition, 
ii.  444. 

Boucicauity  marshal,  defends  Constantinople  against  Bajazet,  v.  317. 

Boulogne^  the  port  of,  recovered  from  Carausius,  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 
i.  3»7. 

BowideSy  the  Persian  dynasty  of,  v.  28. 

Britain^  reflections  on  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Romans,  i.  3.  Description 
of,  23.  Colonies  planted  in,  35,  note,  A  colony  of  Vandals  settled 
there  by  Probus,  357.     Revolt  of  Carausius,  384. 

,  how  first  peopled,  ii.  326.     Invasions  of,  by  the  Scots  and  Picts, 

329.  Is  restored  to  peace  by  Theodosius,  331.  Revolt  of  Maxim^s 
there,  414.  Revolt  0?  the  troops  there  against  Honorius,  iii:  34.  Is 
abaniioned  by  the  Romans,  1*20.  State  of,  until  tlie  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  121.  Descent  of  the  Saxons  on,  325.  Establishment  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  327.  Wars  in,  329.  Saxon  devastation  of  the  coun- 
try, 333.  Manners  of  the  independent  Britons,  337.  Conversion  of 
the  Britons  b^  a  mission  from  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  iv.  312. 

Brutus  the  Trojan,  his  colonization  of  Britain,  now  given  up  by  intel- 
ligent historians,  ii.  326: 

Bui^arianSy  their  character,  iv.  92.  Their  inroads  on  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, 94.  Invasion  of,  under  Zabergan,  183.  Repulsed  by  Belisarius, 
184.  The  kingdom  of,  destroyed  by  Basil  II.  the  Greek  emperor,  v.  19. 
Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  submission  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
165.     War  with  the  Greeks  under  Calo-John,  216. 

BurgundianSy  their  settlement  on  the  Elbe,  and  maxtins  of  government, 
ii.  321.    Their  settlement  in  Gaal,  iii.  118. 
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Buzurg,  the  philosopliical  preceptor  of  Hormouz,  king  of  Persia,  his  high 

reputation,  iv.  320,  note» 
Byzantine  historians,  list  and  character  of,  v.  449,  note, 
Byzantium^  siege  of,  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  132.     Is  taken  by 

Maximin,  463.     Sioge  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  477*     Its  situation 

described,  ii.  3.     See  Constantinople, 


Cabadesj  kin?  of  Persia,  besieges  and  takes  Amida,  iii.  443.  Seizes  the 
straits  of  Caucasus,  446.    Vicissitudes  of  his  reign,  iv.  107. 

Cadesia,  battle  of,  between  tlie  Saracens  and  the  Persians,  iv,  382. 

Caiestian,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
Genseric,  iii.  182. 

Cagar,  Julius^  his  inducement  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  3.  Degrades 
the  senatorial  dignity,  63.  Assumes  a  place  amon^  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Rome,  in  his  nfe-time,  72.  His  prudent  application  of  the  coronary 
gold  presented  to  him,  ii.  59. 

Casar  and  ^ugustus^  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  74. 
iv.  476. 

CasarSy  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  philosophical  fable  of  that  work  de- 
lineated, ii.  237. 

CasareOy  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  283. 
Is  reducecl  by  the  Saracens,  iv.  384. 

Cahinaj  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs  out 
of  the  country,  iv.  403,*404. 

Cairoan^  the  city  of,  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  iv.  402. 

Caled^  attends  the  Saracen  army  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  iv*  383.  Hit 
cruel  treatment  of  the  refugees  from  Damascus,  ibid; 

Caledonia^  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  described,  ii.  327. 

Caledonian  war,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  an  account  of,  i.  142. 
'  Caliphitf  of  the  Saracens,  their  rapid  conquests,  iv.  402.     Extent  and 
power  of,  405.     Triple  division  of  the  office,  414.    They  patronise 
learning,  501.     Decline  and  fall  of  their  empire,  v.  294. 

Callinicus  of  Heliopolis,  assists  in  defending  Constantinople  against  the 
Saracens,  by  his  chemical  inflanimable  compositions,  iv.  409,  410,  411. 

Calmucks,  black,  recent  emigration  of,  from  the  confines  of  Russia  to 
those  of  China,  ii.  360,  361.       ^ 

Calo^John,  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor 
of  tlie  Greeks,  v.  216.  Defeats  and  takes  him  prisoner,  218.  His 
savage  character,  and  death,  222. 

CalphurniuSy  the  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on  the  accession  of  the  em- 
peror Carus,  i.  364. 

Campania^  the  province  of,  desolated  by  the  ill  policy  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, ii«  53,  54.     Description  of  the  Lucullan  villa  in,  iii.  31 1,  312. 

Canada^  the  present  climate  and  circumstances  of,  compared  with  those 
of  ancient  Germany,  i.  237. 

Cannon^  enormous  one  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  described,  v.  412. 
Bursts,  420. 

Cantacuzene^  John^  character  of  his  Greek  History,  v.  265.  His  good 
fortune  under  the  younger  Andronicus,  272.  Is  driven  to  assume  the 
purple,  276.  His  lively  distinction  between  foreign  and  civil  war«  277. 
His  entry  into  Constantinople,  and  reign,  279.  Abdicates,  and  turns 
monk,  283.  His  war  with  the  Genoese  factory  at  Pera,  286.  Marries 
his  daughter  to  a  Turk,  303.     His  negotiation  with  pope  Clement  VI. 
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Capelianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the  younger  Gordian,  and 
takes  Carthage,  i.  203. 

Capitation  tax,  under  the  R:)man  emperors,  an  account  of,  ii.  54. 

Capito,  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  character,  iv.  218. 

Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  ii.  46. 

Capraria,  isle  of,  origin  of  its  name,  ii.  481. 

Captives^  how  treated  by  the  barbarians,  iii.  197. 

Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  his  fixed  antipathy  to  his  brother 
Geta,  i.  141.  Succeeds  to  the  empire  jointly  with  him,  145.  Tendency 
of  his  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  to  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  his  empire,  176.  His  view  in  this  transaction,  185. 
Doubles  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances,  ibid. 

Caravans,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  China,  for  silk,  to  supply  the 
Roman  empire,  iii.  413. 

Carausius,  his  revolt  in  Britain,  i.  384.  Is  acknowledged  by  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues,  386. 

Carduene,  situation  and  history  of  that  territory,  i.  405. 

CarinuSy  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire  jointly  with 
his  brother  Numerian,  i.  366. 

Carlovingian  race  of  kings,  commencement  of,  in  France,  iv.  424. 

Carpathian  mountains,  thrir  situation,  i.  235. 

Carthage,,  is  surprised  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  180.  The 
gates  of,  opened  to  Belisarius,  iv.  18.  Natural  alterations  produced  by 
time-in  the  situation  of  this  city,  19,  note.  The  wall  of,  repaired  by 
Belisarius,  20.  Insurrection  of  the  Roman  troops. there,  142,  143.  Is 
reduced  and  pillaged  by  Hassan  the  Saracen,  iv.  402.  Subsequent 
history,  of  403. 

Carthagena,  an  extraordinary  rich  silver  mine  worked  there,  for  the 
Romans,  i.  179. 

Carusy  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i.  362. 

Caspian  and  Iberian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  iii.  445. 

Cassians,  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilianS|  explained,  iv.  218. 

Cassiodorus,  his  Gothic  historv,  i.  247.  His  account  of  the  infant  state 
of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  iii.  242.     His  long  and  prosperous  life,  370. 

Castrioty  George*    See  Scanderbeg, 

Catalans,  their  service  and  war  in  the  Greek  empire,  v.  257. 

Catholic  church,  the  revenue  of,  transferred  to  the  heathen  priests,  by 
Julian,  ii.  220.  Edict  of  Theodosius,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  419.  Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  v.  356. 
Schism  of  the  Greek  church,  377. 

Celtic  language,  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Latins,  i.  37,  and  note. 

Censor,  the  office  of,  revived  under  the  emperor  Decius,  i.  255.  But 
without  eflfect,  256. 

Ceos,  the  manufacture  of  silk  first  introduced  to  Europe  from,  iii.  411. 

Cerea,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  her  reception 
of  Maximin,  the  Roman  ambassador,  iii.  209. 

Chalcedon,  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city  stigmatised  by  proverbial 
contempt,  ii.  5.  A  tribunal  erected  there  by  the  emperor  Julian,  to 
try  and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor  Constantius,  ii.  193. 
Is  taken  by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  iv.  352. 

Chalons,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans  and  Attila,  iii.  235. 

CAamat;ian«  reduced  and  generously  treated  by  Julian,  ii.  155. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  61,  note. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  iv.  418.  His  corona- 
tion at  Rome  by  the  pope,  Leo  111.  423,  424.  Extension  of  his  empire, 
ibid.  His  successors,  xbid.  State  of  his  family  and  dominions  in  the 
tenth  century,  495. 
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Charles  V.  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  Diocletian,  i.  417.  And 
between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  b^  Alaric  the  Goth,  iit,  94, 

Charles  the  Pat,  last  of  the  Garlovingian  race,  iv.  424. 

Charles  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  v.  251.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers,  256. 

Chersonesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  437. 

ChersoniteSy  assist  Constantine  the  Great  against  the  Goths,  ii.  83.  Are 
cruellv  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  II.  iv.  400. 

ChesSi  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented,  iv.  113. 

Children^  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  iv.  234.  Na- 
tural, according  to  the  Roman  laws,  what,  242. 

CAtita,  the  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  caravaiis  from,  iii.  413.  Is 
conquered  by  the  Moguls,  v.  292,  293. 

Chnoaomar^  prince  of  tlie  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the 
battle  of  Strasburgh,  ii.  153. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  i.  280. 

ChosroeSy  son  of  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  ii.  93. 

Chosroes  I.  king  of  Persia,  protects  the  last  surviving  philosophers  of 
Athens,  in  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  452.  Review  of 
his  history,  iv.  108.  Sells  a  peace  to  Justinian,  1 13.  His  invasion  of 
Syria,  115.  His  negotiations  with  Justinian,  135.  His  prosperity, 
137.     Battle  of  Melitene,  319.    His  death,  320. 

Chosroes  1 1,  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 
his  father  Hormouz,  iv.  326.  Is  reduced  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor  Maurice,  328.  His  restoration  and  policy,  330.  Conquers 
Syria,  350.  Palestine,  351.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  352.  His  reign 
and  magnificence,  ibid.  Rejects  the  M^ihometan  religion,  355.  Im- 
poses an  ignominious  peace  on  the  emperor  Heraclius,  *&7»  His  flight, 
deposition,  and  death,  372—374. 

ChozarSi  the  horde  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  iv.  358.  * 

Christians,  mmhiwey  are  persecuted  by  Nero,  as  tlie  incendiaries  of  Rome, 
i.  Appendix.  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  62. 
Christian  schools  prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  221.  They  are 
removed  from  all  ofiices  of  trust,  222.  Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the 
Pagan  temples,  223.  Their  .imprudent  and  irregular  zeal  against 
idolatry,  235. 

Christianity^  its  legal  establishment  under  Constantine,  ii.  61.  Promul- 
gation of  the  Edict  of  Milan,  62.  Restoration  of  churches  and  lands, 
62, 63.  General  edict  of  toleration,  63.  Municipal  privileges  granted 
to  cities  which  destroyed  the  heathen  temples,  64.  The  kmgs  of 
Iberia  and  Armenia  ranked  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross; 
and  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  ^Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia,  severally  illu- 
minated by  the  rays  of  tlie  Gospel,  65.  The  zeal  of  its  followers 
creates  an  irreconcilable  hostility  in  the  Pagans,  under  the  reign  of 
Julian,  203.  Julian  openly  avows  his  enmity  to  Christ,  207.  Never- 
theless publishes  an  edict  of  toleration,  209. 

Chrtfsaphius  the  Eunuch,  engages  Edecon  to  assassinate  his  king,  Attila, 
iii.  214.     Is  put  to  death  by  the  empress  Pulcheria,  217. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envov,  his  character,  v.  365.  His  admira- 
tion of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  §74,  375. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius, 
i.  478. 

Chrysostom,  St.  his  account  of  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  iii.  127.  Protects  his  fugitive  patron  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
139.     History  of  his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Constan- 
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tinople,  144.  Hischaracter  and  administration,  145.  His  persecu^tion, 
147.     His  death,  151.     His  relics  removed  to  Constantinople,  ilnd. 

Cibalis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  468. 

Cicero,  his  encomium  on  the  study  of  the  law,  iv.  204.  System  of  bis 
republic,  215. 

Circus,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described,  iii.  400.  Constantinople, 
and  the  Eastern  empire  distracted  by  these  factions,  402. 

Cities  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  i.  49. 

Citizens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalla  for  extending  the  privileges  of,  ta 
all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i.  176.  185.  Political  tendency 
of  this  grant,  186. 

Civilians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and  the  three  periods  in  the 
history  of,  iv.  212. 

Civilis,  the  fiatavian,  his  successful  revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  239. 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of  Stincho,  his  works  suppler  the 
deficiencies  of  history,  ii.  470,  484.  Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rufinus, 
475.  His  death  and  character,  iii.  47.  His  character' of  the  eunuch 
Eutropius,  131. 

Claudius,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate,  i.  76. 

Claudius,  emperor,  successor  to  Gallienus,  his  character  and  elevation  to 
the  throne,  i.  299. 

Cleander,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  his  history,  i.  97. 

Clement  HI.  pope,  and  the  emperor  Henry  III.  mutually  confirm  each 
other's  sovereign  characters,  v.  62. 

Clodion,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
his  reign,  iii.  227.  ^  ' 

Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  his  steady  fidelity  during  the 
revolutions  at  Rome,  i.  120.     Declares  himself  a^inst  Julianus,  12 1 . 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent  and  reign,  iii.  320. 

Code  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iv.  221.     New  edition  of,  227. 

Codicils,  how  far  admitted  by  the  Roman  law  respecting  testaments, 
iv.  251. 

Colchos,  the  modern  Mingrelia,  described,  iv.  121.  Manners  of  the 
natives,  124.  Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repent- 
ance, 128.     Colchian  war,  in  consequence,  132. 

Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  35. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  iv.  385,  note. 

Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  i.  30. 

Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  East,  ii.  46. 

Com^a^,  judicial,  suppressed  by  Michael  Palseologus,  v.  244. 

Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
iv.  190. 

Commentiolus,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the  Avars,  iv.  337. 

Commodus,  emperor,  his  education,  character,  and  reign,  i.  91. 

Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  v.  23. 
Its  extinction,  443. 

Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  iv.  241. 

Conquest,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the  desire  of  spoil,  ii.  J30. 
Is  rather  achieved  by  art,  than  personal  valour,  iii.  187. 

Conrad  III.  emperor,  engages  in  the  second  crusade,  v.  152.  His  dis- 
astrous expedition,  153. 

Conrad  of  Montserrat,  defends  Tyre  against  Saladin,  v.  154. 

Constans,  the  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  govern  the 
western  provinces  of  the  empire,  ii.  78.  Division  of  the  empire  among 
him  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  89.     Is  invaded  by 
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hit  brother  Constantine,  98.  Is  killed,  on  the  usurpation  of  Mag- 
nentius,  100. 

Constans  If.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  389. 

Constantioj  princess,  grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  carried 
by  her  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  usurper  Procopius,  ii.  307.  Narrowly 
.  escapes  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  353.  Marries  the  emperor 
Gratian,  357.' 

Constantina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Hanni- 
baliauus,  places  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  general  Vetranio,  ii.  10 1. 
Is  married  to  Gal lus,  115.    Her  character,  116.     Dies,  120. 

ConstantinOj  widow  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  the  cruel  fate  of, 
and  her  daughters,  iv.  345. 

Constantine  the  Great,  his  history,  i.  430.  He  is  saluted  emperor  by  the 
British  legions  on  the  death  of  his  father,  433.  Marries  Pausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  439.  Puts  Maximian  to  death,  445.  General 
review  of  his  administration  in  Gaul,  447.  Undertakes  to  deliver 
Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxcntias,  451.  Defeats  Maxentius,  and 
enters  Rome,  458.  His  alliance  with  Licinius,  462.  Defeats  Lici- 
nius,  468.  470.  Peace  concluded  with  Licinius,  47.1.  His  laws,  ibid. 
Chastises  the  Goths,  473.     Second  civil  war  with  Licinius,  474. 

,  Motives  which  induced  him  to  make  Byzantium  the  capital 

of  his  empire,  ii.  2.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  ornaments  to  decorate 
his  new  capital,  12.  Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new  city,  16.  Form 
of  civil  and  military  administration,  established  there,  17*  Separates 
the  civil  from  the  military  administration,  33.  Corrupted  military 
discipline,  35.  Reduces  the  legions,  37.  Introduces  barbarians  into 
the  tioman  armies,  40.  His  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  41.  The 
employment  of  spies,  and  use  of  torture,  47)  48.  Description  of 
the  finances  and  taxes,  50 — 60.  Legal  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion,  61.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  conversion  to 
Chnstianity,  ibid,  Pl'otects  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  ibid.  Promul- 
gation of  the  edict  of  Milan,  62.  Motives  which  recommended  the 
Christians  to  his  favour,  63.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to  embrace  the 
Christian  profession,  ibid.  His  character,  66.  Account  of  his  family, 
70.  His  jealousy  of  his  son  Crispus,  72.  Mysterious  deaths  of  Crispus 
and  Licinius,  73.  His  repentance  and  acts  of  atonement  inauired  into, 
74.  His  sons  and  nephews,  76.  Sends  them  to  superintend  the 
several  provinces  of  the  empire,  78.  Assists  the  Sarmatians,  and  pro- 
vokes the  Goths,  82.  Reduces  the  Goths  to  peace,  83.  His  death,  85. 
His  discovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  215. 

Constantine,  fabulous  interdiction  of  marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed  to 
him,  iv.  483. 

Constantine  II.  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  preside  over 
Gaul,  ii.  78.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  on 
the  death  of  their  father,  89.  Invades  his  brother  Constans,  and  is 
killed,  97. 

Constantine  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  387. 

Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  391. 

Constantine  V,  Copronymns,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  417.  Fates 
of  his  five  sons,  420. 

Constantine  VI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  419.  421. 

Constantine  Vil.  Porphyrogenitus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  1.  3. 
Account  of  his  works,  iv.  460.     Their  imperfections  pointed  out,  461. 

Constantine  VIll.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  2. 

Constantine  IX.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  7-  18.  20. 

Constantine  X.  Monomachus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  22. 
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Consiahtine  XI.  Ducas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  26. 

CoHStantine  Palaeologas,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  his  rei^n,  v.  395. 

Constantine^  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  emperor  for  tne  sake  of 
his  name,  iti.  35.  He  reduces  Gaul  and  Spain,  35,  36.  His  reduction 
and  death,  108,  109. 

CoHstantine,  s^eneral  under  Belisarius  in  Italy,  his  death,  iv.  69. 

Constantinople^  its  situation  described,  urith  tlie  motives  which  induced 
Constantine  the  Great  to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  ii.  2, 3. 
Its  local  advantages,  8.  Its  extent,  9.  Progress  of  the  work,  II. 
Principal  edifices,  12.  How  furnished  with  inhabitants,  14.  Privileges 
granted  to  it,  16.  Its  dedication,  ibid.  Review  of  the  new  form  of 
civH  and  military  administration  established  there,  17;  Is  allotted  to 
Constantine  the  Younger  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  on  the  emperor's 
dearth,  89.  Triuipphant  entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  186.  The  senate 
of,  allowed  the  same  powers  and  honours  as  that  at  Rome,  199.  Arrival 
of  Valens,  as  emperor  of  the  East,  302.  Revolt  of  Procopius,  305. 
Continued  the  principal  seat  of  the  Arian  heresy,  during  the  reigns  of 
Constantius  axul  Valens,  420.  Is  purged  from  Arianism  by  the  em* 
peror  Theodosius,  423.    Council  of,  425. 

,  Insurrection  against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths,  iii.  141, 
Persecution  of  the  archbishop,  St.  Chrysostom,  147.  Popular  tumulta 
on  his  account,  148.  Earthquake  there,  195.  The  city  and  Eastern 
empire  distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  circus,  402.  Foundation 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  428.  Other  churches  erected  ihere  by 
Justinian,  432. 

,  Triumph  of  Belisarius,  over  the  Vandals,  iv.  30.    The 


walls  of,  injured  by  an  earthquake,  183.  Belisarius  saves  the  city  from> 
the  arms  of  the  Bul|^rians,  184.  State  of  the  armies,  under  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  338.  The  armies  and  city  revolt  against  him,  340,  341. 
Deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  Persians  and  Avars,  366.  First  siege 
of,  by  the  Saracens,  392.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens,  407.  Review 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  century,  463.  Riches 
of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  465,  471.  The  imperial  palace  of,  473/ 
Officers  of  state,  478.  •  Military  character  of  the  Greeks,  491.  The 
name  and  charaeter  of  Romans,  supported  to  the  last,  500.  Decline, 
und  revival  of  literature,  498.  501. 

,  The  city  menaced  by  the  Russians,  v.  14.     Account  of 


'  the  Varangians,  ibid.  Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  the 
city,  15.  Origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
161,  Massacres  of  the  Latiiis,  162.  Invasion  of  the  Greek  empire, 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders,  185.  The  city  talcen, 
and  Isaac  Aogelus  restored,  188.  Part  of  the  city  burnt  bjr  the  Latins, 
192.  Second  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Latins,  194.  Is  pillaged,  198. 
Accoant  of  the  statues  destroyed,  202.  Partition  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  the  French  and  Venetians,  206.  The  Greeks  rise  against  tneir 
Latin  conquerors,  216.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  233.  The 
suburb  of  Galata  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  248.  Hostilities  between  tlie 
Genoese  and  the  emperor,  286.  How  the  city  escaped  the  Moguls,  295. 
Is  besieged  by  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  350.  Is  compared  with  Rome, 
374.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  413.  Is 
stormed  and  taken,  434.  Becomes  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
441. 

Constantius  Cklorust  governor  of  Dalmatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Cams,  in  the  room  of  his  vicious  son  Carinus,  i.  369. 
Is  associated  as  Caesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  administration,  381.  As- 
sumes the  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  427.  His 
death,  432. 
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Constantius,  the  second  son  of  Coiistantine  the  Great,  his  education,  ii. 
77.  Is  sent  to  govern  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  78.  Seizes 
Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father,  88.  Conspires  the  death  of 
:his  kinsmen,  ibid.  Division  of  the  empire  among  nim  and  his  bro- 
thers, 89.  Restores  Chosroes  king  of  Armenia,  92.  Battle  of  Singara 
with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  93.  Rejects  the  offers  of  Magnentius  and 
Vetranio,  on  the  plea  of  a  vision,  102.  His  oration  to  the  lllyrian 
troops  at  the  interview  with  Vetranio,  104.  Defeats  Magnentius  at  the 
battleof  Mursa,  107.  His  councils  governed  by  eunuchs,  113.  Edu- 
cation of  his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian,  114.'  Disgrace  and  death  of 
Callus,  120.  Sends  for  Julian  to  court,  124.  Invests  him  with  the 
'  title  of  Caesar,  127.  Visits  Rome,  129.  Presents  an  obelisk  to  that 
city,  131.  The  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  wars,  132.  His  Ptrsian  ne- 
gotiation, 136.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  East,  143.  Envies 
the  fame  of  Julian,  163.  Recalls  the  legions  from  Gaul,  164.  Nego- 
tiations between  him  and  Julian,  172.  His  preparations  to  oppose 
Julian,  184.     His  death  and  character,  185,  186. 

CkmstantiuSt  general,  relieves  the  British  emperor  Constantine  when  be- 
sieged in  Anes,  iii.  106.  His  character  and  victories,  107-  His  mar- 
riage with  Placidia,  and  death,  165. 

Con8tantiu8y  secretary  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  his  matrimonial  nego- 
tion  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  iii.  203.  ■„    '■ 

Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  68.  Alterations  this  office  underwent 
under  the  emperors,  and  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, ii.  20.    The  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  453. 

Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  iv.  253,  254. 

Corinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrs^tes  the  Isthmian  games, 
.  under  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  199.  The  Isthmus  of,  fortified  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  iii.  436, 437. 

Cornwall,  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  iii.  331. 

Coronary  gold,  nature  of^hose  offerings  to  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  59. 

Gorvinus,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  his  character,  v.  391 . 

Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  their  character,  v.  371. 

Ci9tt«ct7«and  Si/nods— of  Carthage,  iv.  25.  Chalcedon,  iii.  147.  Clermont, 
V.80.  Constantinople,ii.  425.1V.  417.  V.  250.  Ferrara,  v.  355.  Florence, 
V.  356,  377.  Lyons,  v.  229.  Nice,  iv.  423.  Placentia,  v.  79.  To- 
ledo, iii.  322. 

Count,  §:reat  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of  this 
title,  li.  34.  By  whom  first  invented,  ibid.  Of  the  sacred  largesses 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  his  office,  44.  Of  the  domestics  m  the 
Eastern  empire,  his  office,  46. 

Crete,  the  isle  of,  subdued  by  the  Saracens,  iv.  434.  Is  recovered  by 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  v.  10.    Is  purchased  by  the  Venetians,  210. 

Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  iv.  263. 

Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared  Caesar,  i.  471.  Distin- 
guishes his  valour  against  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  473.  Forces  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Licinius,  477.     His 

.  character,  ii.  71.    His  mysterious  death,  73. 

Crispus,  the  Patrician,  marries  the  daughter  of  Phocas,  and  contributes 
to  depose  him,  iv.  346.     Is  obliged  to  turn  monk,  348. 

Cross,  the  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ  discovered,  ii.  215. 

Crowns,  obsidional,  the  distinction  of  valour,  ii.  261. 

Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  v.  80.  State- 
ment of  the  authorities  (quoted,  83,  note.  Departure  of  the  crusaders, 
8J.  Account  of  the  chiefs,  86.  Their  march  to  Constantinople,  90. 
Review  of  their  numbers,  98.  They  take  Nice,  lOI.  Battle  of  Dory- 
laeum,  102.  Thev  take  Anlioch,  107.  Their  distresses,  108.  Sie^e 
and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  112.    Godfrey  of  Bouillon  chosen  king  of 
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Jerusalem,  115.  The  second  crusade,  152.  The  crusaders  ill  treated 
by  the  Greek  emperor,  153.  The  third  crusade,  154.  Sieffe  of  Acre, 
154.  Fourth  and  fifth  crusades,  156.  Sixth  crusade,  15/.  Seventh 
crusade,  158.  Recapitulation  of  the  fourth  crusade,  J67.  General  con- 
sequences of  the  crusades,  288. 

Ctestphott,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the  Romans,  i.  226.  Its  situation 
described,  ii.  26o.     Julian  declines  the  siege  of  that  city,  267. 

Curopalata,  his  office  under  the  Greek  emperors,  iv.  478. 

Customs,  duties  of,  imposed  b^  Augustus,  i.  181%  . 

Cycle  of  indictions,  the  origin  of,  traced,  and  how  now  employed,  ii. 
50, 51.  . 

Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of,  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Lusignan,  by  Richard  I. 
of  England,  v.  165. 

Cyrene,  the  Greek  colonies  there  finally  exterminated  by  Chosroes  II.  king 
of  Persia,  iv.  352. 

Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up  by  Sapor  the  Persian  monarch,  as 
emperor  of  Rome,  i.  283. 

Cyzicus,  how  it  escaped  destruction  from  the  Goths,  i.  275.  Is  at  length 
ruined  by  them,  276.  The  island  and  city  of,  seized  by  tlie  usurper 
Prodopius,  ii.  307- 
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I>acidr,  conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  i.  5.  Its  situation,  26.  Is 
over-run  ny  the  Gotns,  253.     Is  resigned  to  them  by  Aurelian,  311. 

J)agisth€usy  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  besieges  Petra,  iv.  130. 
Commands  the  Huns  in  Italy  under  Narses,  168. 

Daimbertj  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  v.  117. 

Dalmatia,  described,  i.  26. 

Dalmaiius,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  created  Caesar,  ii.  77*  Is 
sent  to  govern  the  Gothic  frontier,  78.  Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Con- 
stantius,  88. 

Damascus,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  iv.  383.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Ta- 
merlane, V.  327. 

Damietta  is  taken  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  v.  157. 

Damophilus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  resigns  his  see,  rather  than 
subscribe  the  Nicene  creed,  ii.  423. 

Dandolo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his  character,  y.  172.  Is  made  despot 
of  Romania,  209.  ^ 

2>amWt>,  a  Grecian  matron,  her.  presents  to  the  emperor  Basil,  iv.  451. 
Her  visit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  475.    Her  testament,  476. 

Danube,  course  of  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of,  described,  i.  24. 

Daphne,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of,  at  Antioph,  described,  ii.  225. 
Is  converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Gallus,  and  restored  to  the  Pagans 
by  Julian,  226.     The  temple  burned,  227. 

Dara,  the  fortifications  of,  by  Justinian,  described,  iii.  444.  The  demo- 
lition of,  by  the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  113.  Is  taken  by  Chos- 
roes, king  of  Persia,  iv.  318. 

i>artt/«,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
ii.  4,-5. 

Dastagerd,  the  Persian  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  iv.  371. 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Jus- 
tinian, iv.  66. 

Debtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
iv.860. 
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Decemvirs,  review  of  the  laws  of  their  Twelve  Tables,  iv.  202.  These  laws 

superseded  by  the  perpetual  edict,  208.     Severity  of,  258. 
Dectus,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  i.  245. 
Deourionst  in  the  Roman  empire,  are  severely  treated  by  the  Imperial 

laws,  ii.  52. 
Deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  species  of  idolatry  was  in- 
troduced, i.  72. 
Delators,  are  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Commodus,  to  gratify  his  hatred 

ofthesenate,  i.  94.    Are  suppressed  by  Pertinax,  109. 
Delphi,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of,  removed  to  Constantinople 

by  Constant ine  the  Great,  ii.  13. 
Democracy,  a  fomi  of  government  unfavourable  to  freedom  in  a  large 

state,  i.  33. 
Demosthenes,  governor  of  Csesarea,  his  ffallant  defence  against,  and  heroic 

escape  from  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  z84. 
Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  humanely  succours  the  captives  brought 

from  Rome  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  261. 
Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 

iv.4l8. 
Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  477. 
Despotism,  progress  of,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  i.  413. 
Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what,  i.  412. 
Diamonds  and  Emeralds,  among  the  catalogue  of  Eastern  commodities 

in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sever  us,  i.  181. 
Didius  Julianus,  purchases  the  imperial  dignity  at  a  public  auction, 

j.  117. 
Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and  government,  ii.  ^. 
Diocletian,  the  manner  of  his  military  election  to  the  empire,  i.  375.     His 

birth  and  character,  378.    Takes  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  380« 

Associates  as  Caesars,  Galerius,  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  SL     His 

triumph  in  conjunction  with  Maximian,  4(^.    Fixes  his  court  at  the 

city  of  Nicomedia,  408.     Abdicates  the  empire,  416.    Parallel  between 

him  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  417.    Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at 

Salona,  419. 
Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  screened  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  the 

emneror  Alexander  Severus,  1.  173. 
Disaoul,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of 

Justinian,  iv.  104. 
Divorce,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  237.    Limita^ 

tions  of,  239. 
Dominus,  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  411. 
Domitian,  the  Oriental  prefect,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to 

reform  the  state  of  the  East,  then  oppressed  by  Gallus,  ii.  118.     Is  put 
'     to  death  there,  119. 
Doryl^Bum,  battle  of,  between  Sultan  Soliman  and  the  6rst  crusaders, 

V.  102. 

Dramatic  representations  at  Rome,  a  character  of,  iii.  J\,  72. 

Dromones^  of  the  Greek  empire,  describc^d,  iv  489. 

/>tfA:e,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  dkangein  the  modern,  from  the 

ancient  application  of  it,  ii.  34. 
Durazzo,  siege  of,  bv  Robert  Guiscard,  v.  52.    Battle  of,  between  him 

and  the  emperor  Alexius,  57. 

E 

Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ii.  359.  Account  of  those  that  happened  m  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
iv.  193. 
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JB(Ut  India,  the  Roman  commercial  intercourse  with  that  region,  i.  57, 
Commodities  of,  taxed  by  Alexander  Severiis,  181. 

Ecdicius,  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant  conduct  in  Gaul,  iii.  296. 

EddOy  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  my tholoey  in,  i.  248. 

Edeconis  sent  from  A tti la,  king  of  the  Huns,  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  iii.  204.  Engages  in  a  proposal  to 
assassinate  Attila,  214.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  ^rst  Barbarian  kinir  of 
Italy,  307. 

Sdessa,  the  capital  of  Osrhoene,  site  and  population  of,  i.  228.  The  pro* 
perty  of  the  Christians  there,  confiscated  by  the  emperor  Julian,  for  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians,  ii.  231,.  232.  The  city  and  princi- 
pality of,  seized  by  Baldwin  the  crusader,  v.  104. 

Edict  of  Milan,  published  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  62. 

Edicts  of  the  praetors  of  Rome,  under  the  republic,  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, IV,  206. 

Edward  L  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  v.  158. 

Efff/pt,  general  description,  of,  i.  29.  Amount  of  its  revenues,  178.  Pub- 
lic works  executed  there  by  Probus,  361.  Conduct  of  Diocletian 
there,  392.  Great  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by,  for  the  city  of  Con* 
stantinople,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  iii.  410.  Reduced  by  the  Sara- 
cens, iv.  385.  Capture  of  Alexandria,  ibid.  The  Egyptians  take  Je« 
rusalem  from  the  Turks,  v.  1 10.    Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks,  150. 

Elagabalua,  is  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Emesa,  i.  158.  Was 
the  first  Roman  w.ho  wore  garments  of  pure  silk,  iii.  412. 

ElephantSy  the  number  of,  brought  into  the  field  by  a  prince  of  the  East, 
i.  230.     With  what  view  introduced  into  the  Circus  at  Rome  in  the  first 

Punic  war,  371. 
Ellac,  eldest  son  of  Attila,  loses  his  life  and  crown  in  the  battle  of 

Netad,  iii.  249. 
Emperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions,  iv.  208.    Their  le- 
gislative power,  209.    Their  Rescripts,  210.     Of  Constantinople,  their 

pomp  and  luxury,  473.     OfHcers  of  the  palace,  state,  and  army,  478. 

Adoration  of  the  emperor,  mode  of,  480.    Their  public  appearance, 

481.    Their  despotic  power,  486.     Their  navy,  488.    They  retain  the 

name  of  Romans  to  the  last,  500. 
Empire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the  East  and  fFest  empires  by  Valen- 

tinian,ii.  303.     Extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  iii.  309. 
Encampment,  Roman,  described,  i.  17. 
EpagatHus,  leader  of  the  mutinous  praetorians,  who  murdered  their  prae- 

fect  Ulpian,  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  i.  173.  t 
Ephesus,  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i.  279. 
Epicurus,  his  legacy  to  his  philosophical  disciples  at  Athens,  iii.  450. 
Epirus,  despots  of,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Greek  empire,  v.  214. 
JEquitius,  master  general  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  defeated  by  the  Sar- 

matians,  ii.  354. 
Eudocia,  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the  emperor  Theodosius 

the  Younger,  iii.  158.     Her  disgrace  and  death,  160,  161. 
Eudoxia,  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Arcadius,  ii.  468.     Stimulates 

him  to  give  up  his  favourite  Eutropius,  iii.  138.     Persecutes  St.  Chry- 

sostom,  147.     Her  death  and  character,  152. 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the 

young  emperor  Valcntinian  III.  of  the  West,  iii,  169.    Is  married  to' 

the  emperor  Maximus,  258.    Invites  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to 

Italy,  ibid.    And  is  by  him  taken  captive,  261. 
Eugenius,  the  Rhetorician,  is  made  emperor  of  the  West^by  Arboga.ntes 

the  Frank,  ii.  452.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Theodosius,  455. 
Eugenius  IV.  pope,  procures  a  re-union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches, 

v.  355, 356.     Forms  a  league  against  the  Turks,  382. 
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Eunuchs y  eunmerated  in  the  list  of  Eastern  commodities  imported  and 
taxed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  i.  182.  They  infest  the  palace 
of  the  third  Gordian,  215.  Their  ascendency  in  the  court  oi  Con- 
stantius,  ii.  113.  A  conspiracy  of,  disappoint  the  schemes  of  Rufinus, 
and  marry  the  emperor  Arcadius  to  Eudoxia,  467.  They  distract  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  iii.  82.  And  govern  that  of  Arcadius, 
129.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphius  to  assassinate  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
214. 

Euric^\s\nf  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  conquests  in  Spain,  iii.  295.  ^  Is 
vested  with  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  by  Odoacer,  king 
of  Italy,  318. 

Europe^  evidences  that  the  climate  of,  was  much  colder  in  ancient  than 
in  modern  times,  i.  235,  236.  This  alteration  accounted  for,  236.  Final 

.  division  of,  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires,  ii.  461.  Is  ra« 
vafi^ed  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  194.  Is  now  one  great  re- 
public, 344. 

Eusehia^  empress,  wife  of  Constantius,  her  steady  friendship  to  Julian, 
ii.  123-125.    Is  accused  of  arts  to  deprive  Julian  of  children,  128. 

Eutropius  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  con- 
certs his  marriage  with  Eudoxia,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Ru- 
finus,  ii.  468.  Succeeds.  Riifinus  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  476. 
His  character  and  administration,  iii.  129.  Provides  for  his  own  se- 
curity, in  a  new  law  against  treason,  134.  Takes  sanctuary"  with  St. 
Chrysostom,  139.    His  death,  140. 

Euxine  Sea,  description  of  the  vessels  used  in  navigating,  i.  271. 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  iv.  376. 

Exarch  of  Ravenna,  the  government  of  Italy  settled  in,  and  administered 
by,  iv.  180.  298. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i.  180-182. 

Exile,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  conscious  guilt,  its  advantages 
among  the  Romans,  iv.  269. 
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Fausta,  empress,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  causes  of  her  being  put 

to  death,  li.  74. 
Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  her  character,  i.  90. 
Faustina,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  countenances  the  revolt 

of  Procopius  against  the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  307. 
Figures,  numeral,  occasion  ot  their  first  public  and  familiar  use,  iv.  395, 

396. 

Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, reviewed,  ii.  50. 

Fingal,  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  143. 

Fire,  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  the  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople, iv.  409.  Is  long  preservecl  as  a  secret,  411.  .  Its  effects  not  to 
be  compared  with  gunpowder,  491. 

Firmus,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  A'u'i^lSan, 

Firmus  the  Moor,  history  of  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
iu  335. 

Flaminian  way,  its  course  described,  iv.  170,  note. 
Fleece,  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of,  iv.  123. 
.^r^So^'  ^^^^  ^^^y  besieged  by  Radagaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho, 

111.  aO. 

Florentius,  praetorian  priefect  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  his  character, 
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ii.  160-167.     Is  condeinned|by  the  tribunal  of  Chalceilon,  but  suffered 
to  escape  by  Julian,  195. 

,Florian«s,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager  usurpation  of  the 
Imperial  dignity,  i.  347. 

FrancCy  modern,  computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
average  of  their  taxation,  ii.  55, 56.  Invasion  of  bv  the  Saracens,  iv.  405. 

Franks,  their  origin  and  confederacy,  i.  263.  They  invade  Gaul,  and 
ravage  Spain,  265.  They  pass  over  into  Africa,  266.  Bold  and  9uc- 
cesstul  return  of  a  colony  of,  from,  the  sea  of  Pontns,  by  sea,  358. 
They  overrun  and  establish  themselves  at  Toxandria  in  Germany, 
ii,  146.  Their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  government,  iii.  31.  Orifi^io  of 
the  Merovingian  race  of  their  kin^s,  226.  Reign  of  their  kinff  Clovis, 
320.  Final  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  321.  They 
invade  Italy,  iv.  71-176.     Their  military  character,  496. 

Fravitta  the  Goth,  his  character,  and  deaaly  quarrel  with  his  countrymao 
Priulf,  ii.  409,  410.     His  operations  against  Gainas,  iii.  142. 

Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  v.  154. 
His  disastrous  expedition,  ibid, 

Freedmen,  among  tne  Romans,  their  rank  in  society,  iv.  230. 

Fritigern,  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates  himself  from  the  hands  of  Lupicinus, 

governor  of  Thrace,  ii.  373.     Defeats  him,  374.     Battle  of  Salices,  378. 
[is  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of  new  tribes,  379.     Negotiates 
with  Valeus,  385.     Battle  of  Hadrianople,  386.    The  union  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  broken  by  his  death,  402. 
FrumentiuSy  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  ii.  65. 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,  his  ardour  in  preaching  the  fourth  crusade,  v.  168. 

G 

GabiniuB,  king  of  the  Quadi,  is  treticherously  murdered  by  Mareellinus, 
governor  of  Valeria,  ii.  352,  353. 

Gainas  the  Goth  is  commissioned  bv  Stilicho  to  execute  his  revenge  on 
Rufinus,  praefect  of  the  East,  ii.  474.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against 
the  revolter  Tribigild,  iii.  137.  Joins  him,  140.  His  flight  and  death, 
142,143. 

Galata,  the  suburb  of,  at  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  v.  283. 

Galerius  is  associated  in  the  administration,  as  Caesar,  by  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  i.  381.  Is  defeated  by  the  Persians,  398.  Surprises  and 
overthrows  Narses,  400.'  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian,  427.  His  jealousy  of  Constantine,  431.  Deems 
it  prudent  to  acknowledge  him  Caesar,  433.  His  unsuccessful  invasion 
of  Italy,  440.  Invests  Licinius  with  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Severus, 
442.    His  death,  446.  ,.  .   .     . 

Galilaansytwo-fold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity, 
j.  485.     Why  the  emperor  Julian  applied  this  name  to  the  Christians, 

Galleys  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  iv.  489. 

Gallienus,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  associated  by  him  in  the  Im- 
perial throne,  i.  263.  Prohibits  the  senators  from  exercising  military 
employments,  268.  Character  of  his  administration  after  the  captivity 
of  his  father,  286.    Names  Claudius  for  his  successor,  299. 

Gallus  elected  emperor,  on  the  minority  of  Hostilianus,  the  son  of  Decius, 

i.  258 
Gallus,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  education,  ii.  114.     Is  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Caesar,  1 15.     His  cruelty  and  imprudence,  I  lb. 
His  disgrace  and  death,  120.   Converts  the  grove  of  Daphne,  at  Aiitioch, 
to  a  Christian  burial-place,  226. 

H  H  4 
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Games,  public,  of  the  Romans,  described,  i.  218-3/0.  iii.  ?!•  Account 
of  the  factions  of  the  circus,  400. 

OattdentiuSj  the  notary,  is  condemned  to  death  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
ii.  195. 

Gmvly  the  province  of,  described,  i.  22.  Cities  in,  50.  Amount  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  that  province  to  Rome,  IJB.  Is  defended  aranst  the 
Franks  by  Posthumus,  2Cf5.  Succession  of  usurpers  there,  Si/.  In- 
yasion  of,  by  the  Lygians,  353.  Revolt  of  the  Bagaudee  suppressed  by 
Maximian,  ^83. 

,  Proportion  of  the  capitation  tax  levied  there  bv  the  Roman  em- 
perors, ii.  54.  Is  invaded  by  the  Germans,  145.  The  government  of 
assigned  to  Julian,  148.  His  civil  administration,  15^,  Is  invaded 
by  the  Alemanni,  under  the  emperor  Valentinian,  31/.  And  under 
Gratian,  381. 

— ,  Is  over-run  by  the  barbarous  troops  of  Radagaisus,  after  his  defeat 
by  Stilicho,  iii.  30.  Is  settled  by  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks, 
1 1/.  Assembly  of  the  seven -provinces  in,  124.  Reign  of  Theodoric, 
kins'  of  the  Visigoths,  in,  2^3.  Origin  of  the  Merovingian  race  of 
the  Kings  of  the  Franks  in,  226.  Invasion  of,  by  Attila,  king  of  tlie 
Huns,  228.  Battle  of  Chalons,  235.  Revolutions  of,  on  the  cleath  of 
the  emperor  Majorian,  294.  Representation  of  the  advantages  it  en- 
joyed under  the  Roman  government,  317.  Conquests  and  prosperity 
ot  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  318.  Character  and  reign  of  Clovis, 
320.    Final  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  321. 

Gelalaan  aera  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  v.  66. 

Gelasius,  pope,  his  zeal  against  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Lupercalia, 
iii.  290. 

Gelimer  deposes  Hilderic  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the  go- 
vernment, iv.  3.  Is  defeated  by  Belisarius,  17.  His  final  defeat,  23. 
His  distressful  flight,  2/.  Surrenc^rs  himself  to  Belisarius,  29.  Graces 
Belisarius*s  triumph,  31.     His  peaceful  retirement,  32. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power,  i.  65. 

Gennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor  Hononus,  his  cha- 
racter, iii.  81. 

Genoese^  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Con- 
stantinople, V.  283.    Their  war  with  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus,  286. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  his  character,  iii.  1/3.  Goes  over 
to  Africa  on  the  invitation  of  count  Boniface,  1/3,  1/4.  Devastation 
of  Africa  by  his  troops,  1/6.  Besieges  Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius,  1//. 
His  treacherous  surprisal  of  Carthage,  1/9,  180.  Strengthens  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  192.  His  brutal  treatment 
of  his  son's  wife,  daughter  of  Theodoric,  225.  Raises  a  naval  force, 
and  invades  Italy,  25b.  His  sack  of  Rome,  259.  Destroys  the  fleet 
of  Majorian,  2/9.  His  naval  depredations  on  Italy,  282.  His  claims 
on  the  Eastern  empire,  284.    Destroys  tlie  Roman  fleet  under  Basilicus, 

Geoponics  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  account  of, 

iv.  461. 
George  of  Cappadocia,  his  scandalous  history,  and  tragical  death,  ii.  229. 

Becomes  the  tutelar  saint  of  England,  231. 
Gepida,  bloody  conflict  with  the  Franks  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  iii.  233. 

Their  encroachments  on  the  Eastern  empire  checked  by  the  Lombards, 

iv.  90.    Are  reiiuced  by  them,  2/8. 
Germanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  promotion 

to  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Italy,  iv.  166.     His  death,  16/.   • 
Germans/,  the  rude  institutions  of  that  cdtintry,  the  original  principles  of 

European  laws  and  manners,  i.  234.    Its  ancient  extent,  235.     How 

peopled,  23/.    Causes  which  checked  the  progress  of  the  Germans,  ibid. 
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Want  of  arms  and  of  discipline,  23S.  Their  feuds,  240.  lieneral  idea 
of  the  German  tribes,  242.  Probus  carries  the  Roman  arms  into  (Ger- 
many, 354.  A  frontier  wall  built  by  Probus,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube,  355.     Invasions  of  Gaul  by  the  Germans,  ii.  145^17. 

Gerontius,  count,  sets  up  Mazimus  as  emperor,  in  Spain,  and  loses  his 
life  in  the  attempt,  iii.  106. 

Geta  and  Caracalla,  sons  of  the  emperor  Severus,  their  fixed  antipathy  to 
each  other,  i.  141. 

Giido  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  ii.  477*    His  defeat  and  death,  481. 

Gladiators^  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  party  of,  reserved  for  the 
triumph  of  Probus,  i.  360.  The  combats  of,  abolished  by  the  emperor 
Uonorius,  iii.  20. 

Glycerius  is  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  then  bishop  of  Salona,  iii.  304. 
Murders  Julius  Nepos,  and  is  made  archbishop  of  Milan,  305. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 
V.  86.  His  route  to  Constantinople,  91.  Is  elected  king  of  Jerusalem, 
115. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described,  iii.  446. 

Gold  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the  Eastern  empire,  abolished 
by  the  emperor  Anastatius,  iii.  418. 

Goidea  horn^  why  the  Bosphorus  obtained  this  appellation  in  remote  an- 
tiquity, ii.  5. 

Gordiauj  the  third  and  youngest,  declared  Caesar,  i.  205.  Is  declared 
emperor  by  the  army,  on  the  murder  of  Maximus  and  fialbinus,  214. 

Gordianus^  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  i.  197.  His  son  associated  with  him  in  the  Imperial  dignity, 
199. 

Goths  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  i.  246.  Their  religion,  248.  The 
Gotlis  and  Vandals  supposed  to  be  originally  one  great  people,  250. 
Their  emigrations  to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  ibid*  They  invade  the 
Human  provinces,  252.  They  receive  tribute  from  the  Romans,  259. 
They  subdue  the  Bosphorus,  270.  Plunder  the  cities  of  Bithynia,  274. 
They  ravage  Greece,  277.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
309.  They  ravage  lllyricum,  and  are  chastised  by  (Jonstantine  the 
Great,  473. 
-,  their  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  ii.  81.    Are  again  routed  by  Con- 


stantine,  82.  Gothic  war  under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
348.  Are  defeated  by  the  Huns,  362.  They  implore  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Valens,  >365.  Tliey  are  received  into  the  empire,  367* 
They  are  oppressed  by  the  Roman  governors  of  Thrace,  d69.  Are 
provoked  to  hostilities,  and  defeat  Lupicinus,  373,  374.  They  ravage 
Thrace,  374.  Battle  of  Sallces,  378.  They  are  strengthened  by  fresh 
swarms  of  their  countrymen,  379.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  386.  Scour 
the  country  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople,  391.  Massacre  of  the 
Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  393.  Their  formidable  union  broken  by  the  death 
of  Fritigern,  402.  Death  and  funeral  of  Athaiiaric,  403.  1  nvasion  and 
defeat  of  the  Ostrogoths,  404.  Are  settled  in  Thrace,  by  Theodosius, 
406.    Their  hostile  sentiments,  408. 

,  revolt  of,  under  Honorius,  iii.  1.    They  ravage  Greece,  under  the 


command  of  Alaric,  3.  They  invade  Italy,  10.  The  sack  of  Rome  by, 
74,  83,  88.  Their  respect  for  the  Christian  religion,  89.  Farther  par- 
ticulars of  their  pillage  of  Rome,  90.  Ransom,  92.  Death  of  Alaric, 
97.  Accession  of  Adolphus,  98.  His  marriage  with  Placidia,  99. 
inventory  of  royal  treasures,  101.  Victories  of  NVallia  in  Spain,  116. 
They  are  settled  in  Aquitain,  1 1 7>  See  Gaul,  and  Theodoric,  Con- 
quest  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  294.  Reign  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  352.    The  Goths  in  Italy  extinguished,  iv.  181. 
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Governors  of  provinces,  under  the  emperors,  their  great  power  and  in- 
fluence, ii.  29.  ^ 

Gratian  marries  the  princess  Constantia,  and  succeeds  to  the  empire, 
ii.  356.  Defeats  the  Alemanui  in  Gaul,  381.  Invests  Theodosius  with 
the  empire  of  the  East,  394.  His  character  and  conduct,  411.  His 
flight  from  Maximus,  and  death,  415. 

Greece  J  is  rara^ed  by  the  Goths,  i.  277.  Is  overrun  by  Alaric,  the 
Goth,  iii.  3.    Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  v.  444. 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  v.  356.  377. 

Greek  empire.    See  Constantinople, 

Greeks^  why  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  i.  37.  The 
Greek  becomes  a  scientific  language  among  the  Romans,  39.  Character 
of  the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople,  v.  358.  When  first  taught  in 
Italy,  365. 

Greek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  y.  357.  360. 

Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  his  enmity^ to  the  venerable  buildings  and 
learning  of  Rome,  iv.  308.  His  birth  and  early  profession,  309.  His 
elevation  to  the  pontificate,  310.  Sends  a  mission  to  convert  the 
Britons,  312.     Sanctifies  the  usurpation  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  344. 

Gregory  II.  pope,  revolts  against  the  Greek  emperor,  iv.  416. 

Gregory  VII.  pope,  his  contest  with  the  emperor  Henry  III.  v.  61.  His 
retreat  to  Salerno,  63. 

Gregory^  praefect  of  Africa,  his  defence  of  Tripoli,  iv.  401. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sasima,  by  his 
friend  archbishop  Basil,  ii.  421.  His  mission  to  Constantinople,  422. 
Is  placed  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  by  Theodosius,  424.  His  re- 
signation and  character,  426. 

GrumbateSy  king  of  the  Chionites,  attends  Sapor,  kincp  of  Persia,  in  his 
invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  ii.  139.  Loses  his  son  at  the  siege  of  Amida, 
140.     Returns  home  in  grief,  143. 

Guardianship^  how  vested  and  exercised,  according  to  the  Roman  civil 
laws,  iv.  242. 

Gubazest  king  of  Colchos,  his  alliance  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
iv.  129.  Returns  to  his  fbrmer  connexion  with  the  emperor  Justinian, 
130.     Is  treacherously  killed,  134. 

Guilty  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  iv.  263. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  v.  49.    Acquires  the  dukedom 

;    of  Apulia,  ibid.    His  Italian  conquests,  50.    Besieges  Durazzo,  52. 

Defeats  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  there,  57,  58.    Engages  in  the 

cause  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  62.     His  second  expedition  to  Greece,  and 

death,  63 — 65. 

Gunpowder,  the  invention  and  use  of,  iv.  413. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  v.  151,  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  ibid. 

Gyarus,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  an  instance  of  its  poverty, 
1.  i/«/.  • 


H 

Hadrian,  emperor,  relinquishes  the  eastern  conquests  of  Traian,  i.  7* 
Their  characters  compared,  8.  His  character  contrasted  witn  that  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  r6t(/.  His  several  adoptions  of  successors,  81.  Reforms 
the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpetual  edipt,  iv.  208. 

Hadrianople,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  476. 
Is  ineffectually  besieged  by  Fritigcrn  the  Goth,  ii.  375.  Battle  of, 
between  the  emperor  Valens  and  tne  Goths,  386. 
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Ilakem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens^,  assumes  a  divine  character  to  supplant  the 
Mahometan  faith,  v.  73. 

Hamadanites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Mesopotamia,  v.  12. 

Hannibal^  review  of  the  state  of  Rome  when  he  besieged  that  city, 
iii.  53. 

HanniOalianus,  nephew  of  Constant ine  the  Great,  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  king,  ii.  77*  Provinces  assigned  to  him  for  a  kingdom,  78.  Is 
cruelly  destroyed  by  Ccnstantius,  88. 

Harpies,  an  ancient  mythologic  history,  Le  Clerc's  conjecture  concerning, 
ii.  4,  note. 

Ilarun  ai  Rashid,  caliph,  his  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  425. 

Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage,  iv.  402. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  her  parentage  ascertained^  i.  430. 

Helena,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  married  to  Julian,  ii.  125.  Is 
reported  to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  Eusebia, 
128.     Her  death,  175. 

Hellespont  described,  ii.  6. 

Hengist,  his  arrival  in  Britain,  with  succours  for  Vortigern,  against  the 
Caledonians,  iii.  326.     His  establishment  in  Kent,  326,  327. 

Henry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  220. 
His  character  and  administration,  220 — 223. 

Henry  III.  emperor,  his  contest  with  pope 'Gregory  Vll.  v.  61.  Takes 
Rome,  and  sets  up  Pope  Clement  111.  61,  62. 

Henry  VI.  emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  the  island  of  Sicily,  v.  134. 

Heptarchy,  vSaxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  327.  Review  of  the 
state  of,  333. 

Heracleonas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  387. 

Heruclian,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in  obedience  to  Honorius, 
iii.  86.  His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  by 
Alaric,  94.     His  revolt  and  death,  104. 

Heraclius  the  eunuch  instigates  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  to  the 
murder  of  the  patrician  iEtius,  iii.  250.     His  death,  253. 

Heraclius  the  praefect,  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
iii.  290. 

Heraclius,  deposes  the  Eastern  usurper  Phocas,  and  is  chosen  emperor, 
iv.  347.  Conquests  of  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  350.  His  distressful 
situation,  355.  Accepts  an  ignominious  peace  from  Chosroes,  357. 
His  first  expedition  against  the  Persians,  359.  His  second  Persian  ex- 
pedition, 362.  Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  368. 
His  third  Persian  expedition,  369.  His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia, 
374.  His  triumph  and  pilrigmage  to  Jerusalem,  375,  376.  Invasion 
of  his  provinces  by  the  Saracens,  383.  Flies  from  Syria,  384.  Mar- 
ries his  niece  Martina,  387.  Leaves  his  two  sons  joint  successors  to 
the  empire,  388. 
Hercynian  forest,  the  resort  of  rein-deer,  elks,  &.C.,  i.  236. 

Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  conquests,  ii.  346.     His  death, 

363. 
Hermodorus,  the  Ephesian,  assists  the  Romans  in  compiling  their  twelve 

tables  of  laws,  iv.  202. 
Hero  and  Leander,  the  story  of,  alluded  to,  ii.  6. 
Herodes  Atticus,  his  extraordinary  fortune  and  munificence,  i.  45. 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  referred  to  relative  to  Persian  History,  i.  229, 
note, 

Heruli,  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their  character,  iii.  366. 
Hilderic  the  Vandal,  king  of  Africa,   his  indulgence  to  his  Catholic 
subjects  displeases  both  the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  iv.  2,  3.     Is 
deposed  by  Gelimcr,  3.     Is  put  to  death,  17. 
Hiiulostan,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  v.  323. 
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Hippo  Regiuiy  siege  of,  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  1 77> 

HonoratuSs  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clergy,  driven  from  his  see, 
by  the  Lombards,  iv.  281. 

JIanoriu8i  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declared  emperor  of  the  West, 
by  his  dying  father,  ii.  457.  Marries  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho, 
4&4.  His  character,  484,  485.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alaric,  iii.  12.  His  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  19.  Abolishes 
the  combats  of  Gladiators,  20.  Fixes  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  2L 
Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  45.  His  impolitic  measures  and  cruelty 
unite  his  Barbarian  soldiers  against  him  under  Alaric,  5L  His 
councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs,  82.  His  abject  overtures  to  Attains 
and  Alaric,  85.  His  last  acts,  and  death,  105.  His  triumph  for  the 
reduction  of  Spain  hy  Wallia  the  Goth,  117.  Is  suspected  of  incest 
with  his  sister  Placidia,  166. 

Honour^  the  new  ranks  of,  introduced  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  ii.  19. 
iv.  476. 

Hormisdas^  a  fugitive  Persian  prince,  his  history,  and  station  under 
Julian,  ii.  251. 

HormouZi  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  oif  Persia,  his  accession,  iv.  320. 
His  character,  321.     Is  deposed,  and  at  length  killed,  324 — 327. 

Ho8tilianu8^  the  minor  son  of  the  emperor  Decius,  elected  emperor,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Gallus,  i.  258. 

Iluffh^  count  of  Vermandois,  engages  in  the  first  crusade,  v.  88.  Is  made 
captive  by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  93.     His  return, 

Hungary,  establishment  of  the  Huns  in,  iii.  184. 

Huniades,  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks,  v.  384.  His  defence  of 
Belgrade,  and  death,  389,  390. 

Hun»,  their  original  seat,  and  their  conquests,  ii.  360.  Their  emigrations, 
362.  Their  victories  over  the  Goths,  362.  364.  They  drive  other  bar- 
barous tribes  before  them,  upon  the  Roman  provinces,  iii.  25.  Their 
establishment  in  Hungary,  184.  Character  of  their  kingAttila,  187. 
Their  invasion  "of  Persia,  190.  Attack  the  Eastern  empire,  192. 
Ravage  Europe,  194.  The  empire  of,  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
Attila,  248. 

Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  wjien  a  vice,  i.  101. 

Hypatius,  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  iii.  407 — 409. 

I 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  iii.  445. 

The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  446. 
Ifdatiug,  his  account  of  tne  misfortunes  of  Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the 

barbarous  nations,  iii.  113,  114. 
Jgiiium,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Romans  who 

fled  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  iii.  93. 
Illustrious^  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of  Roman  simplicity, 

and  how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire, 

ii.  19. 
lllyncum  described,  i.  24. 
JmageSy  are  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  iv.  416.     The 

adoration  of,  justified  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  ibid.    And  sanctified  by 

the  second  council  of  Nice,  423. 
Imperator,  in  the  Roman  history,  explained,  i.  64,  note.    The  Imperial 

prerogatives,  69.    The  court,  72.     The  sense  of  tliis  appellation  altered 

oy  long  use,  411. 
Incest,  natural,  and  arbitrary,  distinguished,  iv.  240. 
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Indictions,  the  memorable  aera  of,  whence  dated,  i.  457,  noU.  The  name 
and  use  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  derived,  ii.  50. 

Inheritance,  paternal,  subject  to  parental  discretion  among*  the  Romans, 
1.  183.  The  Roman  law  of,  \y,  246.  Testamentary  dispositions  of 
property,  249.     The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  252. 

Injuries,  review  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress  of,  iv.  256. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  the  foarth  and  fifth  crusades  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stance of«  V.  156.  168. 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of,  iv.  228, 229. 

Interest  of  money,  how  refi^lated  by  the  Roman  law,  iv.  255. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  emperor  Leo,  iv.  421.  Her  ambition, 
and  barbarity  to  her  son  Constantine,  421.  423.  Restores  images  to 
public  devotion,  423. 

Isa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet,  his  short  reign,  v.  344. 

Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  23. 

Isaac  II.  Anffelus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  145.  His  character 
and  reign,  163.  Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexius,  166.  Is  restored 
by  the  crusaders,  188.     His  death,  194. 

Isauria,  the  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor  Gallienus,  i.  294. 

IsaurianSf  reduction  of,  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  iii.  438. 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill  treatment  in  Russia,  v.  379  Receives  an  act  of 
union  from  the  Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  417. 

Isocrates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils,  iii.  449. 

Italy,  invasions  of,  bv  Attila  and  Genseric,  iii.  240.  255.  282.  The  domi- 
nion of,  under  Odoacer,  succeeds  the  extinction  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, 312.  Its  miserable  state  at  this  sera,  314.  Is  redi^ed  by  Theo- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth,  362.  His  administration,  36^.  Government  of, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Theodoric,  369.  Its  floupishing  state 
at  this  time,  373.    How  supplied  with  silk  from  China,  411. 

,  History  of,  Amalasontna,  queen  of  Italy,  iv.  39.    Invasion  of,  by 

Belisarius,  47.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  52.  Invasion  of  Italy, 
by  the  Franks,  71 .  Revolt  of  the  Gotht»,  147.  Expedition  of  the  eunuch 
Narses,  168.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  176.  Govern- 
ment of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  180.  Conquests  of  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  in,  283.  Distress  of,  295.  How  divided  be- 
tween the  Lombards,  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  298.  Growth  of  the 
papal  power  in,  423.  Revolt  of,  against  the  Greek  emperors,  t^tflf. 
Revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  v.  360.  Authors  consulted  for  the  history 
of,  360,  note. 


Janizaries,  first  institution  of  those  troops,  v.  307.       ^  * 

Jerusalem^  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profanation,  ii.  215.  Abortive 
attempts  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  217*^86.  A 
magnificent  church  erected  there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Justinian,  iii. 
433.  The  vessels  of  the  temple  brought  from  Africa  to  Constantinople 
by  Belisarius,  iv.  31.  Is  conquered  by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia, 
351.    The  city  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  384.    Great  resort  of  Pil- 

frims  to,  v.  71.  Conquests  of,  by  the  Turks,  74.  Is  taken  from  the 
'urks  by  the  Egyptians,  HO.  Is  taken  by  the  crusaders,  112.  Is 
erected  into  a  kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  1 15.  Succession  of 
its  Christian  princes,  150,  151. 
Jews,  their  condition  under  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Constantins, 
ii.  213.  Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temole  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 216.     Are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy,  iii.  o78. 
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Jezdefferdy  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guardian  to  Theodosius  the 
younger,  by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  153.  His  war  with  Theodosius, 
161. 

Johny  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  usurps  the  empire 
after  nis  death,  iii.  166. 

John  of  Cappadocia,  praetorian  praefect  of  the  East,  under  the  eniperor 
Justinian,  his  character,  iii.  424.  Is  disgraced  by  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, and  becomes  a  bishop,  425.  Opposes  the  African  war,  iv.  4,  5. 
His  fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with  oread,  12. 

John  the  sanguinary,  seizes  the  Oothic  treasures  in  Picenum,  and  obliges 
Vitiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  iv.  66.        - 

John^  the  almss^ver,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  relieves  the  Jewish  re- 
fugees when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  iv.  351. 

John  ZimisceSj  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Nicephorus,  and  succeeds 
him,  v.  8.  His  Eastern  victories,  10.  Defeats  Swatoslaus,  czar  of 
Russia,  16. 

John  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  121. 

John  of  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  227. 

John  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  pride  and  confederacy 
against  John  Cantacuzene,  v.  274. 

Joseph  the  Carizmian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kills  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan, 
V.  36,  37. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian,  on  their  retreat 
from  Assyria,  ii.  280.  His  treaty  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  284.  His 
death,  297. 

Joviane  and  Herculians,  new  bodies  of  guards  instituted  to  supersede  the 
praetorian  bands,  i.  410. 

Jovinun  reduces  the  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  ii.  318.  Account 
of  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  Honorius  in  Germany,  iii.  109. 

«/ot^t««,  praetorian  praefect  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  succeeds  Olym- 
pius  as  his  con6dential  minister,  iii.  81.  His  negotiations  with  Alaric 
obstructed,  82.  Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over  to  Alaric,  and  the 
new  emperor  Attains,  86. 

Judgments^  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  iv.  266. 

Julia  Domna^  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  her  character,  i.  140.  Her 
death,  157* 

Julian^  the  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  education,  ii.  114.  His 
dangerous  situation  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gallus,  122.  Is  sent  to 
Athens,  where  he  cultivates  philosophy,  123.  Is  recalled  by  Constan* 
tins,  124.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  127.  Is  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Gaul,  146.  His  first  campaign,  148.  Battle  of 
Strasburgh,  151.  R^ednces  the  Franks  at  Toxand^ia,  153.  His  three 
expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  156.  Restores  the  cities  of  Gaul,  157. 
His  civil  administration,  159.  Constantius  grows  jealous  of  him,  163. 
The  Gaulish  legions  are  ordered  into  the  East,  164. 

,  Is  saluted  emperor  by  the  troops,  168,  His  embassy  to  Con- 
stantius, 172.  His  fourth  and  fifth  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  173. 
Declares  war  against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  Christian  religion, 
177.  His  march  from  the  Rhine  into  lUyricum,  179.  Enters  Sir- 
mium,  181.  Publishes  apologies  for  his  conduct,  182.  His  triumphant 
entry  into  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  186. 

-,  His  private  life  and  civil  government,  187.  His  reformations  in  the 


palace,  190.  Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid  foppery,  192.  Erects  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  evil  ministers  of  Constantius,  193.  Dis- 
misses the  suies  and  informers  employed  by  his  predecessors,  196.  His 
love  of  freedom  and  the  republic,  197.  His  kindnesses  to  the  Grecian 
cities,  199.  His  abilities  as  an  orator,  200.  And  as  a  judge,  201.  His 
character,  ibid. 
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Julian,  his  apostasy  accounted  for,  204.  Ado[)ts  the  Pagan  mythology, 
ibid.  His  theolos^ical  system,  204, 205.  His  initiation  iiitotlie  Eieusinmii 
mysteries,  and  his  fanaticism,  205.  His  hvpocritical  duplicity,  ?07. 
Writes  a  vindication  of  his  apostasy,  208.  His  edict  for  a  general  to- 
leration, 209.  His  Pagan  superstitious  zeal,  ibid.  His  industry  in 
gaining  proselytes,  212. 

,  His  address  to  the  Jews,  213.     His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple 

at  Jerusalem,  216.  Transfers  the  revenues  of  the  Christian  church  to 
the  Heathen  priests,  220.  Prohibits  Christian  schools,  221.  Obliges 
the  Christians  to  reinstate  the  Paofan  temples,  223.  Kestores  the  sacred 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne,  227.  Punishes  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
for  burning  that  temple,  228.  His  treatment  of  the  cities  of  Edessa  and 
Alexandria,  231.  Banishes  Athanasius,  233.  The  philosophical  fable 
of  his  Casars,  delineated,  237* 
-,  Meditates  the  conquest  of  Persia,  238.     Discontents  during  his 


residence  at  Antioch,  241.  Occasion  of  writing  his  Misopogon,  243. 
His  march  to  the  Euphrates,  246.  He  enters  tfie  Persian  territories, 
250.  Invades  Assyria,  256.  His  personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise, 
260.  ^  His  address  to  his  discontented  troops,  261.  His  successful  pass- 
age over  the  Tigris,  264.  Burns  his  fleet,  270.  His  retreat  ancl  dis- 
tress, 273.    His  death,  277.     His  funeral,  293. 

Julian,  count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  tl^e  Arabs,  iv.  404. 

Julian,  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
to  breach  or  faith  with  the  Turks,  v.  385.  His  death  and  character, 
388. 

Julius,  master-general  of  the  troops  in  the  Eastern  empire,  concerts  a  ge- 
neral massacre, of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  ii.  393 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of,  iv.  199.  Was  polished  by  Grecian 
philosophy,  215.    Abuses  of,  270. 

Justin  the  Elder,  his  military  promotion,  iii.  387.  His  elevation  to  the 
empire,  and  character,  388. 

Justin  II.  emperor,  succeeds  his  uncle  Justinian,  iv.  273.  His  firm  beha- 
viour to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  275.  His  abdication,  and  in- 
vestiture of  Tiberius,  as  his  successor,  290,  291. 

Justina,  the  popular  story  of  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Valentinian 
examined,  li.  o56.  Her  infant  son  Valentinian  II.  invested  with  the 
Imperial  ensigns,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  358.  -  Her  contest  with 
Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  426.  Flies  from  the  invasion  of  Maxi- 
mus,  with  her  son,  432. 

Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  his  birth  and  promotion,  iii.  387.  389.  His 
orthodoxy,  390.  Is  invested  with  the  diadem  by  his  uncle  Justin, 
391.  Marries  Theodora,  396.  Patronises  the  blue  faction  of  the 
circus,  402.  State  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  his  provinces, 
410.  Introduces  the  culture  of  the  si  Ik- worm,  and  manuracture  of 
silk,  into  Greece,  411.  State  of  his  revenue,  418.  His  avarice  and 
profusion,  ibid.  Taxes  and  monopolies,  421.  His  ministers,  423.  His 
public  buildings,  426.  Founds  tne  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, 428.  His  other  public  works,  432.  His  European  fortifica- 
tions, 434.  His  Asiatic  fortifications,  440.  He  suppresses  the  schools 
of  Athens,  451.    And  the  consular  dignity,  453. 

,  Purchases  a  peace  from  the  Persians,  iv.  2.  13.     Undertakes 

to  restore  Hilderic,  King  of  Carthage,  4.  Reduction  of  Africa,  24. 
His  instructions  for  the  government  of,  26.  His  acquisitions  in 
Spain,  37.  His  deceitful  negotiations  in  Italy,  41.  Weaknes»  of 
his  empire,  87.  Receives  an  embassy  from  the  Avars,  101,  And 
from  the  'i'urks,  103.  Persian  war,  -1  lo.  His  negotiations  with  Chos- 
roes,  135.   His  alliance  with  the  Abyssinians,  139.    Neglects  the  Italian 
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war  under  Belisarius,  152,  153.     Settles  the  government  of  Italy  under 

the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  180.     Disgrace  and  death  of  Beiisarius,  185. 

His  death  and  character,  188.     Comets  and  calamities  in  his  reign,  190. 

His  Code,  Pandects,  and  Institutes,  199. 
Justinian  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  396. 
Justinian,  the  son  of  German  us,  his  conspiracy  with  the  empress  Sophia, 

and  successes  against  the  Persians,  iv.  292. 
Juvenal,  his  remarks  on  the  games  and  spectacles,  and  on  the  crowded 

state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  iii.  71.  73. 

K 

Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  iii.  25. 
Kindred,  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.  247. 
King,  the  title  of,  conferred  by  Constantine  the  Great  on  his  nephew 
Hannibalianus,  ii.  77. 


lAihea,  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  business  and  composition,  iv.  214.  His 
professional  character,  218. 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  leads  an  army  against  the 
Turks,  V.  384.    His  breach  of  faith  with  tliem,  385. 

Latus,  praetorian  praefect,  conspires  the  death  of  Commodus,  and  confers 
the  empire  on  Pertinax,  i.  106. 

Lampadtus,  a  Roman  senator,  boldly  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alaric 
the  Goth,  iii.  41. 

Land,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  52.  Of  Italy,  how  par- 
titioned by  Th^odoric  the  Ostrogoth,  iii.  363. 

Laodicea,  its  ancient  splendour,  i.  51. 

Lascaris,  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire  at  Nice,  v.  213.  His  cha- 
racter, 237. 

Lascaris,  Theodore  II.  his  character,  v.  239. 

Lascaris,  Janus,  the  Greek  grammarian,  his  character,  367. 

Latin  churchy  occasion  of  its  separation  trom  the  Greek  church,  v.  161. 
Reunion  of,  with  the  Greek  church,  356.  The  subsequent  Greek 
schism,  377. 

Latium,  the  right  of,  explained,  i.  36. 

Law,  review  oi  the  profession  of,  under  the  emperors,  ii.  31. 

Laws  of  Rome,  review  of,  iv.  199.  Those  of  the  kings,  200.  Of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  202.  Of  the  people,  205.  Decrees  oTthe  senate,  and 
edicts  of  the  praetors,  206.  Constitutions  of  the  emperors,  208.  Their 
rescripts,  210.  The  three  codes  of,  ibid.  The  forms  of,  211.  Suc- 
cession of  civil  lawyers,  212.  Reformation  of,  by  Justinian,  219. 
Abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  260.  262. 

Ijaxi,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colc^os,  account  of,  iv.  1279  128. 

Legacies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustus,  i.  182.  How  regulated 
by  the  Roman  law,  iv.  250. 

Legion,  in  the  Rom^n  army  under  the  emperors,  described,  i.  13.  Ge- 
neral distribution  of  the  Legions,  19.  The  size  of,  reduced  by  Con* 
stantine  the  Great,  ii.  37* 

Leo  of  Thrace  is  mside  emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  master  Aspar,  iii.  285. 
Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  286. 
Confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  287.  His  armament 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  290.    Murders  Aspar  and  his  sons,  354. 

Leo  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  408.  414.  His  edicts  against 
images  in  churches,  416.     Revolt  of  Italy,  ibid. 
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Leo  IV.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  419. 

Leo  V.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  430. 

Leo  y\.  the  philosopher,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  458.    Extin* 

guishes  the  power  of  die  senate,  485,  487. 
Leo  bishop  of  Rome,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valentinian  III.  to 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  245.     Interceaes  'with  Genseric,  king  of 

the  Vandals,  for  clemency  to  the  city  of  Rome,  259. 
Leo  IV.  pope,  his  reign,  iv.  444.    Founds  the  Leonine  city,  447. 
Leo  IX.  pope,  his  expedition  against  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  v.  49.   His 

treaty  with  them,  ioid. 
Leoy  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  one  of  the  restorers  of  Greek  learnincf 

iv.  602. 
Zr€Q,  general  of  the  East,  under  jthe  emperor  Arcadius,  his  character,  iii.  137« 
Leo  Pilatus,  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  and  in  the  ViTest,  his  cha- 
racter, V.  363. 
Leonas,  the  quaestor,  his  embassy  from  Constantius  to  Julian^  ii.  176. 
Leonine  city  at  Rome  founded,  iv.  447. 
Leontius  is  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  emperor  of  Constantinople*  on 

the  deposition  of  Justinian  II.  iv.  397* 
Letters,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  i.  425. 
Lewis  II.  emperor  of  the   Romans,  his  epistle  to  the  Greek  emperor 

Basil  I.  iv.  456. 
Libanius^  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  188* 

And  of  his  divine  visions,  206.    Applauds  the  dissimulation  of  Julian, 

207.     His  character,  244.    His  eulogium  on  the  emperor  Valens,  389. 
Liberty^  public,  the  only  sure  guiu'dians  of,  against  an  aspiring  prince, 

i.  62.  ..  , 

Licinius  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  i.  442.     His 

alliance  with  Constantine  the  Great,  462.    Defeats    Maximin,  463. 

His  cruelty,  464.     Is  defeated  by  Constantine  at  Cibalis,  468.     And  at 

Mardia,  470.     Peace  concluded  with  Constantine,  471.    Sei^ond  civil 

war  witli  Constantine,  474.    His  humiliation,  and  death,  479.     Fate  of 

his  son,  ii.  74.    Concurred  with  Constantine  in  publishing  the  edict  of 

Milan,  62. 
Lieutenant^  Imperial,  his  office  and  rank,  i.  66. 
Lightningy  superstition  of  the  Romans  with  reference  to  per^BS  and 

places  struck  with,  i.  367. 
Limigantesy  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  usurp  possession 

of  Uieir  country,  ii.  84.    Extinction  of,  by  Constantius,  134,  135. 
Literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  v.  360.    Ancient  use  and  abuse  of,  372. 
Litorius,  count,  is  defeated  and  taken,  captive  in  Gaul  by  Tlieodoric, 

iii.  224.  ....   . 

Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  city  of  Rome,  iv.  418. 
Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  ceremony 

ofhis  audience  with  the  emperor,  iV.  480. 
Logothete,  great,  his  office  under  the  Greek  emperors,  iv.  478. 
Lombardy,  ancient,  described,  i.  24.     Conquest  of,  by  Charlemagne, 

iv.  418. 
Lombar.dsy  derivation  of  .their  name,  and  review  of  their.history,  iv.  90. 

Are  employed  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  check  the  Gjepidie,  91. 

Actions  of  their  king  Alboin,  277.    They  reduce  the  Gepidse,  278. 

They  over-run  that  part  of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy,  283.  Extent  of 

their  kingdom,  300.    Language  and  manners  of  the  Lombards,  ibid* 

Government  and  laws,  305. 
LonginuSy\i\s  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of  his^^age,  i.  61.    is  put 

to  death  by  Aurelian,  328. 
Longinus,  is  sent  to  supersede  Narses,  as  exarch  of  Ravenna,  iv.  282. 

'Receives  Rosamond  the  fugitive  queen  of  the  Lombards,  288. 
VOL,  v.  .II 
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Louis V\l.  of  Fi-ance,  is  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  by 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  v.  127.  Undertakes  the  second  crusade,  I5z. 
His  disastrous 'expedition,  153. 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  his  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  v.  156,  157.  His 
death,  158. 

Lucian^  count  of  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Arcadius,  his  cruel  treat- 
ment by  the  prse  feet  Rufinns,  ii.  467.  •       ' 

LuciJian,  governor  of  lllyricum,  is  surprised,  and  kindly  treated  hy 
Julian,  ii.  181.     His  death,  297. 

Lucilla^  sister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  her  attempt  to  get  him  assas- 
sinated, i.  94. 

Lucullan  yillain  Campania,  its  description  and  history,  iii.  312. 

Lupercalia,  the  feast  of,  described,  and  continued  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  iii.  288. 

Lupicinus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Thrace,  oppresses  the  Gothic  emi- 
grants there,  ii.  370.  Rashly  provokes  them  to  hostilities,  372.  Is 
defeated  by  them,' 374. 

Lustral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire,  explained,  ii.  58. 

Luxury^  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, i.  56. 

Lygians,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  of,  i.  353. 

Lt/ons,  battle  of,  between  the  competitors  Severus  and  Albinus,  i.  131. 

M  .    ■ 

MacrianuSf  prsetorian  prsefect  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  his  character, 
i.282. 

MacriannSf  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  his  steady  allianee  with  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  ii.  322.  * 

Macrinus^  his  succession  to  the  empire  predicted  by  an  African,  i.  152. 
Accelerates  the  completion  of  the  prophecy,  153.  Purchases  a  peace 
with  Parthia,  226.  . 

MtBonius  oi  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Odenathus,  i.  321. 

MdBsia^  its  situation,  i.  26. 

Magic,  severe  inquisition  into  the  crime  of,  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  ii.  309.- 

MagnentiuSy  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaulf  ii.  99.  Death  of  Constans,  100. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  101.  Makes  war  against  Constaiv- 
tius,  105.  Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mursa,  107.  Kills  himself, 
111,112.  ^ 

Mahmudj  the  Gaznevid,  his  character,  t.  28. 

Mahomet  the  prophet,  his  embassy  to  Chosroes  1 1,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  355  ; 
to  tlie  emperor  Heraclius,  381.  The  best  authorities  for  his  history,  382, 
note.     H  IS  death,  t6t(/. 

Mahomet  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  reign,  v.  346. 

Mahmnet  II.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character,  v.  401.  His  reign,  403. 
Indications  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Greeks,  405.  Hebe- 
sieges  Constantinople,  413.  Takes  the  city  by  storm,  434.  His  entry 
into  the  city,  438.     Makes  it  his  capital,  441 .     His  death,  449. 

Majoriatiy  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  Western  empire, 
iii.  270.  His  epistle  to  the  senate,  271.  His  salutary  laws,  272.  His 
preparations  to  invade  Africa,  276.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  Genseric,  279, 
His  death,  280. 

Malaterroy  his  character  of  the  Normans,  v.  44. 

Malek  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  reign,  v.  G6,  Reforms 
the  Eastern  calendar,  ibid,    Hisdeatti,  67. 

Mamalukes,  their  origin  and  character,  v.  285. 

MamgOy  an  Arminian  noble,  his  history,  i.  396. 
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Mancipium^  in  the  Roman  lav,  explained,  iv.  245. 

Alannel  CoinnenuSy  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  123.     He  repulses  the 

Normans,  128.    But  fails  in  his  scheme  of  subduing  the  Western  em- 
pire, 131.     His  opposition  to  the  crusaders,  153. 
maogamalcha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  destroyed  by  the  emperor 

Julian,  ii.  257. 
Marccliiuus^  count  of  the  sacred  largesses  under  tlie  emperor  Constans 

in  Gaul,  assists  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius,  ii.  99.     His  embassy  to 

Constantius,  lOl.     Was  Killed  in  the  oattle  of  Mursa,  lOJ. 
MarcellinuSi  son  of  the  prsefect  Maximin,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ga- 

binu5,  king  of  the  Quadi,  ii.  353. 
MarcellinuSi  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character,  iii.  281.    Joins  the 

emperor  Anthemius,  and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  iOi,    His 

death,  294. 
Marcian,  senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the  empress  Pulcheria,  and 

is  acknowledefed  emperor,  iii.  217.    His  temperate  refusal  of -the  de^ 

mands  of  Attila,  the  Han,  219. 
MarcianopoliSi  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Goths,  i.  253. 
Marcomanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcns  Antoninus,  i.  242. 

Alliance  made  with,  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  269. 
Mardia,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  469. 
Margua,  battle  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Carinas,  i.  376. 
Margus^  bishop  of,  betrays  his  episcopal  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns, 

iii.  193. 
Maria^  daughter  of  Eudsemon  of  Carthage,  her  remarkable  adventures, 

iii.  182. 
Mariana^  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of  the 

barbarous  nations,  iii.  1 13. 
MarinuSi  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Maesia, 

i.  245. 
Marius  the  armourer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  among  the  competitors 

against  Gallienus,  his  character,  i.  288. 
Marky  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the  emperor  Julian, 

ii.  224. 
Maronga,  engagement  there  between   the  cntperer  Julian,  and  Sapor, 

king  of  Persia,  ii.  274. 
Marriage^  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  235.     Of  Roman  ci- 
tizens with  strangers,  proscribed  by  their  jurisprudence,  483. 
Martei,  Charles,  duke  of  the  Franks,  his  conduct  on  the  Saracen  invasion 

of  France,  iv.  405. 
MuTtina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  He  radius,  iv.  358-387.     En- 
deavours to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  her  sons,  388.    Her  fate, 

390. 
Martinianus  receives  the  title  of  Caesar,  from  the  emperor  Licinius,  i.  478. 
Mascezely  the  persecuted  brother  of  Gildo  the  Moor,  takes  refuge  in  the 


Master 

Maternus^   his  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Commodus, 

i.  96. 
Mauricey  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the   Eastern  empire, 

iv.  294.     Restores  Chosroes  II    king  of  Persia,  329.  .  His  war  against 

the  Avars,  335.     State  of  his  armies,  338.     His  abdication  and  death, 

342, 343. 
Mauritaniay  ancient,  its  situation  and  extent,  i.  29.    Character  of  ttie 

native  Moors  of,  iii.  17^* 
Maxentiusy  the  sou   of  Maxiniian,  declared   emperor  at  Rome,  i.  436. 

I  i2 
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His  tyranny  in  Italy  and  Africa,  448.    The  military  force  lie  had  to 
oppose  Constant!  ne,  452.     His  defeat  and  death,  459. 

A/aa:ii/itan,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocletian,  his  character,  i.  380. 
Triumphs  with  Diocletian,  406.  Holds  his  court  at  Milan,  408.  Ab- 
dicates the  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  416.  He  resumes  the  purple, 
437.  Reduces  Severus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  439.  His  second  re- 
signation, and  unfortunate  enu,  444,  445. 

MeunmiUj  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i.  190. 

Maximin  is. declared  Csesar,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  i.  429. 
Obtains  the  rank  of  Augustus  from  Galerius,  443.  His  deifeat  and  death, 
463,464.  ' 

Maximin^  the  cruel  minister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to  the 
praeflectui'e  of  Gaul,  ii.  313. 

Maximin,  his  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Younger,  to  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  iii.  204. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus  elected  ipint  emperors  by  the  senate,  on  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Gordians,  i.  203( 

Maximus,  the  Pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Julian,  initiates  him  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ii.  205.  Is  honourably  invited  to  Constan- 
tinople by  his  Imperial  pupil,  210.  Is  corrupted  by  his  residence  at 
court,  211. 

MaximuSy  his  character  and  revolt  in  Britain,  ii.  414.  His  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  417.  His  invasion  uf  Italy,  431.  His  defeat 
and  death,  435. 

MaximuSy  Petrontus,  his  wife  ravished  by  Valentinian  III.  emperor  of 
the  West,  iii.  251.     His  character,  and  elevation  to  the  empire,  256. 

MebodeSj  the  Persian  general,  ungratefully  treated  by  Chpsroes,  iv.  109. 

Melitene,  battle  of,  between  the  Eastern  emperor.  Tiberius  and  Chosroes 
king  of  Persia,  iv.  3(9. 

Meloy  citizen  of  Bari,  invites  the  Normans  into  Italy,  v.  45. 

Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  origin  of,  iii.  226. 

Mesopotamia,  invasion  of,  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  251.  Described  by 
Xenophon,  252. 

Messala,  Valerius,  the  first  praefect  of  Rome,  his  high  character,  ii.  26. 

Melius  Falconius,  his  artful  speech  to  the  emperor  Tacitus  in  the  senate, 
on  his  election,  i.  343. 

Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus  is  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  v.  378. 

MetZy  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  229. 

Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  429.. 

Michael  II.  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  433. 

Michael  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  443. 

Michael  IV.  the  PaphlagoniaRj  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v,  21. 

Michael  V.  Calaphates,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  21,  22. 

Michael  VI.  Stratiotictis,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  23. 

Michael  VII.  Paraplnaces,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  38. 

Milan,  how  the  Imperial  court  of  the  Western  empire  came  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  that  cit^,  i.  408.  Famous  edict  of  Constantine  the 
Great  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  published  there,  ii.  62.  St.  Ambrose 
elected  archbishop  of  that  city,  426.  Tumults  occasioned  by  his  re- 
fusing a  church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the  enrpress  Justina  and  her 
son,  427.  Revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  iv.  Q^,  Is  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Burgundians,  71. 

Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy  dependent  on  a  due  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  i.  1 13. 

Military  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  Constantine  tlie 
Great,  a  review  of,  ii.  33. 

Mingrelia,    See  Colcfios. 
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Misitheusy  chief  mitiister  and   father-in-law  of  the  third  Gordian,  Li» 

character,  i.  215. 
Mhopogon  of  the  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion  written,  ii.  243. 
Missorium^  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

history  of,  iii.  102. 
Moawiyahy  the  caliph,  lays  siege  to  Constantinople,  iv.  393. 
Modar,  prince  of  the  Amali,  seduced  by  the  emperor  Thcodosius,  turns 

his  arms  against  his  own  countrymen,  ii.  402. 
Moguls^  primitive,  their  method  of  treating  their  conquered  enemies, 

iii.  195.     Reign  and  conquests  of  Zingis,  ▼.  291.    Conquests  of  his 

successors,  298.    See  Tamerlane, 
Moguntiacum^  the  city  of,  surprised  by  the  Alemanni,  ii.  320. 
Monarchy  defined,  i.  64.     Hereditary,  ridiculous  in  theory,  but  salutary 

in  fact,  188.  The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avarice  under,  ii.  50. 
Money,  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 

and  his  successors,  ii.  54,  note. 
Montesquieu,  his  description  of  the  military  government  of  the  Roman 

empire,  i.  217.     His  opinion  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state  are 

measured  by  taxation,  controverted,  ii.  50. 
Montius,  quaestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  with 

Domitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of  Gallus  in  the  East,  ii.  118. 

Is  put  to  death  there,  119. 
Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  poverty,  iv,  27.    Their  invasion  of  the 

Roman  province  punished  by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  34. 
Morea  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  v.  444. 
Morosinif  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians, 

v.  208. 
Moslemah  the  Saraceii  besieges  Constantinople,  iv.  408. 
Motassem,  the  last  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars  with  the  Greek  em- 
peror Theophilus,  U,  437.    Is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  v.  294. 
Mourzoufle,  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  destroys  Isaac  Angel  us,  and 

his  son  Alexius,  v.  194.     Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  Latins, 

197.    His  death,  212,  213. 
Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia,  by 

Tamerlane,  V.  332, 333.    His  rei^n,  345. 
Municipal  cities^  their  advantages,  i.  35. 
Mursa,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius  and  the  usurper 

Magnentius,  ii.  107. 
Musa  the  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain,  iv.  404. 
Mustapha,  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet,  his  story,  v.  344. 
Mygdoniusy  river,  the  course  of,  stopped  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  at  the 

siege  of  Nisibis,  ii.  96. 

N 

Nacoragan^  the  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  and  cruel 

fate,  IV.  134. 
Naissus,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Claudius  and  the  Goths,  i.  305. 

Its  desolate  state  in  the  reign  of  Theoilosius  the  Younger,  iii.  205. 
Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarius,  iv.  49.  Extent  of  the  duchy  of^ 

under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  298. 
Narhonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved  by  count  Litorius, 

iii.  224. 
Narses,  king  of  Persia,   prevails  over  the  p  etensions  of  his  brother 

Hormuz,  and  expels  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia,  i.  398.     Overthrows 

Galerius,  ibid.     Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  400.     Articles  of 

peace  between  him  and  the  Ramans,  404 

ii3 
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Nar9€Si  his  embassy  from  Sapor  king  of  Persia  to  the  emperor  Cun- 

stantius,  ii.  136. 
Narse»,  the  eunuch,  his  military  promotion,  and  dissension  with  Heli- 

sarius,  iv.  70.     His  character  and  expedition  to  Italy,  168.     Battle  of 

Tagina,  172.   Takes  Rome,  173.    Reduces  and  kills  Teias,thelastking 

of  the  Cvothjt,  175.     Defeats  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  178.     Governs 

Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  180.     His  disgrace  and  death,  282. 
NarseSi  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  restores  Chosrocs 

II.  king  of  Persia,  iv.  329.    His  revolt  against  Phocas,  and  cruel  death, 

349,350. 
Naulobatus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters  into  the  Roman  service,  and  is 

made  consul,  i.  278. 
Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i.  20. 
Nebriaivs,  prsetorian  prsefect  in  Gaul,  is  maimed  und  superseded,  by  his 

indiscreet  opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  ii.  I78. 
Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 

mankind,  ii.  339,  34(K 
Nepoi^  Julius,  is  made  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  the  Great,  iii.  304. 
Nepotian,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  ii.  109. 

Nero  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  i.  Appendix. 
Nervoy  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Trajan,  i.  tO. 
Netad,  in  Pannonia,  dreadful  battle  there  between  the  German  and 
•   Scythian  nations,  iii.  248. 
Never 8^  John  count  of,  disastrous  ftite  of  him  and  his  party  at  the  battle  of 

Nicopolis,  v.  311. 
Nice  becomes  the  capital  residence  of  sultan  Soliman,  v.  69.    Siege  of,  by 

the  first  crusaders,  100. 
Nicephorui  1.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  425.  428.    His  wars  with 

the  Saracens,  426.     His  death,  428. 
Nicephorus  II.  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  t.  5.    His  military 

enterprises,  9. 
Nicephorus  III.  Botaniates,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  40. 
NicetaSy  senator  of  Constantinople,  his  flight,  on  the  capture  of  the  city 

by  the  l^tin^,  v.  201.    His  brief  history,  202,  note.    His  account  of 

the  statues  destroyed  at  Constantinople,  202. 
Nicholas  V.  pope,  his  character,  v.  370.    How  interested  in  the  fall  of 

Constantinople,  414. 
Nicomedia^  the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and  the  city  embellished 

by  him,  i.  408. 
Nicopolis,  battle  of,  between  sultan  Bajazet  and  Sigismond  king  of 

Hungary,  v.  310. 
jVtArflf,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  iii.  404, 
Nineveh,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Persians, 

iv.370.  . 

Nisibis,  the  city  of,  described,  and  its  obstinate  defence  against  the 

Persians,  ii.  95.     Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  treaty,  290. 
Nobilissimus,  a  title  invented  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  clistinguish  his 

nephew  Hannibalianus,  ii.  77. 
Nortcum  described,  i.  25. 


treaty 
pope,  49. 

Novels  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  character,  iv.  227. 
Noureddin,  sultan,  conquers  Egypt,  v.  150. 

Ntimerian,  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire,  in  con- 
*        junction  with  his  brother  Carinus,  i  366. 

Numidia^  its  extent  at  dilfcrent  aeras  of  the  Roman  history,  i.  29. 
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Obelisks,  Egyptian,  the  purpose  of  their  erection,  ii.  131. 

Obligations,  liuman,  the  sources  of,  iv.  252.     Laws  of  the  Romans 

respecting",  252,  253. 
Odenathus,  the  Palmyrene,  his  successful  opposition  to  Sapor  king  of 

Persia,  i.  284.     Is  associated  in  the  empire  by  Gallienus,  290.     Cha- 

racter  and  fate  of  his  queen  Zenobia,  319.  330,  331. 
Odin,  his  history,  248. 
Odoacer  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  iii.  307.     His  character  and 

reign,  3 13.     Resijcns  all  the   Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  to 

Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  318.     Is  reduced  and  killed  by  Theodoric 

the  Ostrogoth,  360—362. 
Olive,  its  introduction  into  thq  Western  world,  i.  55. 
Qlybrius  is  raised  to  tlie  Western  empire  by  count  Ricimer,  iii.  302. 
Olympiodorus,  his  account  of  the  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  iii.  57. 

His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus  king  of  the  Visigoths  with  the 

princess  Placid ia,  100. 
Olympius,  favourite  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  alarms  him  with  unfavour- 
able suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  iii.  42.     Causes  Stiiicho  to  be 

put  to  death,  45.     His  disgrace  and  ignominious  death,  81. 
Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 

iv.  386. 
Orchan,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  v.  299.     Marries  the  daughter 

of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzene,  «K^. 
Orestes  is  sent  ambassador  from  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  emperor 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  iii.  204.     His  history  and  promotion  under 

the  Western  emperors,  305.     His  son  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of 

the  West,  306. 
Orleans  besieged  by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  and  relieved  by  iEtius  and 

Theodoric,  iii.  230. 
Osrhoene,  the  small  kingdom  o^  reduced  by  the  Romans,  i.  227. 
Ossian,  his  poems,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Caledonia 

by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  144,  note, 
Oslia,  the  port  of,  described,  iii.  83. 
Othman,  the  father  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  v.  298. 
Otlio  I.  king  of  Germany,  restores  and  appropriates  the  Western  empire, 

iv.  424. 
Ottomans,  origin  and  history  of,  v.  297.    They  obtain  an  establishment 

in  Europe,  304. 
Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  ii.  80. 


Pacatus,  Ids  encomium  on  tlic  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  ii.  439. 

Paderasty,  how  punished  by  the  Scatiiiian  law,  iv.  265.  By  Justinian, 
266. 

Paganism,  theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  20 1.  Is  renounced 
by  the  Roman  senate,  459,  note.  The  pagan  sacrifices  prohibited, 
and  the  temples  demolished,  459,  480. 

PalcBologus,  Nfichael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief  replies  to  the  ne^o- 
tiutions  of  Baldwin  H.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  232.  His  family 
and  character,  242.  His  elevation  to  the  throne,  243.  His  rt'turn  to 
Conbtdiitinople,  247.  Blinds  and  banishes  his  young  associate,  John 
Lascaris,  249.    He  is  exconununicated  by  the  patriarch  Arscnius,  250. 
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Associates  his  son  Andronicus  in  the  empire,  ibid  Instigates  the 
revolt  of  Sicily,  254. 

PalmologuSy  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  272.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  John  Cantacuzene,  279.  Takes  up  arms  against  Canta- 
cuzene,  and  is  reduced  to  flight,  282.  His  restoration,  282,  283.  Dis- 
cord between  him  and  his  sons,  315.  His  treaty  with  Pope  Innocent 
VI.  353.    His  visit  to  Po^e  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  thid, 

PaldBologuSt  Manuel,  associated  with  his  father  John,  in  the  Greek 
empire,  v.  314.  Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  sultan  Bajazet,  316. 
His  treaties  with  Soliman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet,  348, 349. 
His  visits  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  354.  Private  motives  of  his  European 
negotiations  explained,  355.    His  death,  351. 

PaltBologus^  John  II,  Greek  emperor,  his  voyage  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  v.  355. 

PaldBologuSy  Constantine,  Greek  emperor,  his  reign,  v.  395.  Is  killed  in 
the  storm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  433. 

Palatines  and  Borderers^  origin  and  nature  of  these  distinctions  in  the 
Roman  troops,  ii.  36. 

Palermo  t^ken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  iv.  44, 

Palestine^  a  character  of,  i.  28. 

Palladiusy  the  notary,  sent  by  Valentinian  to  Africa  to  inquire  into  the 
government  of  count  Romanus,  connives  with  him  in  oppressing  the 
province,  ii.  334. 

Palmyra^  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
i.  324.  328.  ^ 

Panatius  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  Rome,  iv.  216, 
note. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iv.  222. 

PanhypersehastoSy  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  477* 

Pannonia,  described,  u  25. 

Pantomimes^  Roman,  described,  iii,  72. 

Papinian,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  created  praetorian  praefect,  by  the  em- 
peror Severus,  i.  138.   His  death,.  149. 

Para^  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  ii.  343.  Is  treacherously  killed  by 
the  Romans,  345. 

Paris,  description  of  that  city,  undtfT  the  government  of  Julian,  ii,  161. 
Situation  of  his  palace,  169. 

Parthia,  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  i.  223.  Its  constitution 
of  government  similar  to  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  224.  Recapitu- 
lation of  the  war  with  Rome,  225. 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  231.  Successive 
limitations  of,  233. 

Patras,  extraordinary  deliverance  of,  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens, 
iv.  467. 

Patriciansy  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
perors, compared,  ii.  22. 

Pavia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there,  by  the  instigations  of 
dympius,  iii.  43,  44.  Is  taken  by  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
fixes  his  residence  there,  iv.  285. 

Paula,  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent,  iii.  54.  Was  owner  of 
the  city  of  Nicopolis,  58. 

Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices  to  Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  crime,  and 
execution,  iii.  160. 

Paulinus,  ptriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the  Lombards  with  his  treasure, 

into  the  island  of  Grado,  iv.  284. 
Pegasians,  the  party  of,  amonjf  ihe  Roman  civilians,  explained,  iv.  218. 
Pelcin,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Zingis  the  Mogul  emperor,  v.  292. 
Pejagim  controversy  agitated  in  Britain,  iii.  124. 
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Peloponnesus^  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  466.  Manufactures, 
469. 

Penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and  revival  of,  iv.  260.  262. 

Pendragon^  his  office  and  power  in  Brit<iin,  iii.  124. 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  Pope  of  Rome  against  the  Lombards, 
IV.  418. 

Pepper,  on  account  of  its  high  estimation,  made  part  of  the  ransom  of 
Kome,  iii.  78. 

Perennis,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  his  great  exaltation  and 
downfal,  i.  96. 

PerisaboVy  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  burned  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
ii.  256. 

Peroxes,  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Nepthalites, 
iii.  442, 443. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that  prince,  i.  177. 

Persia,  the  monarchy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  223.  .  Extent  and 
population  of  the  country,  225.  Its  military  power,  232.  Account  of 
the  audience  given  by  the  emperor  Carus  to  tfie  ambassadors  of  Varane9» 
365.  The  throne  of,  disputed  by  the  brothers  Narses  and  Hormui, 
398.  Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persians,  ibicU  Narses  overthrown  in 
his  turn  by  Galerius,  400.  Articles  of  peace  agreed  on  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans,  404. 

,  War  between  Sapor  king  of,  and  the  emperor  Gonstantius,  ii.  931 

Battle  of  Singara,  ibid.  Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia,  138.  The  Ber- 
sian  territories  invaded  by  the  emperor  Julian,  250.  Passage  of  the 
Tigris,  264.  Julian  harassed  in  his  retreat,  273.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jovian,  284.  Reduction  of  Armenia, 
and  death  of  Sapor,  340,  343. 

-,  War  between  Theodosius  and  Varanes,  occasioned  by  the  protec- 


tion of  Christian  fugitives,  iii.  161.  Two  bishops  distinguish  them- 
selves, one  by  his  martial,  the  other  by  his  charitable  qualities,  161, 
162.  A  truce  of  100  years  ratified,  163.  The  division  of  Armenia, 
ibid.  Invasion  of  the  Huns,  190.  The  silk  trade,  how  carried  on 
from  China  through  Persia,  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  empire,  413. 
Death  of  Perozes,  in  an  expedition  against  the  white  Huns,  443. 

-,  Review  of  the  reigns  of  Cabades,  and  his  son  Chosroes,  iv.  107,* 


108.  Anarchy  of,  after  the  death  of  Chosroes  1 1.  374.  Invasion  of,  by 
the  Caliph  Abubeker,  382.  Battle  of  Cadesia,  ibid.  Conquest  of,  by 
the  Saracens,  ibid, 

-,  The  power  of  the  Arabs  crushed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides, 


V.  13.    Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks,  29.  Conquest  of,  by  the  Moguls, 

293.    By  Tamerlane,  321. 
Pertinajp,  his  character  and  exaltation   to  the   Imperial  throne,  i.  105. 

His  funeral  and  apotheosis,  127. 
Pescennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  on  the 

death  of  Pertinax,  i.  121. 
Peter,  brother  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  his  injurious  treatment  of 

the  citizens  of  Azimuntium,  and  flight  from  thence,  ivr336. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 

from  the  infidels,  v.  77*     Leads  the  first  crusaders,  84.    Failure  of  bb 

zeal,  109. 
Peter  of  Courtcnay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  223 
Peter  of  Arragon,  assumes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  v.  256. 
Pctra,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  iv.  129.     Is  besieged  by  the 

Romans,  130.     Is  demolisned,  132. 
Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  v.  361. 
Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  legion,  i.  15. 
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Pharamond,  the  actions,  and  foundation  of  the  French  monarcixy  hy  him, 
of  doubtful  authority,  iii.  1 18. 

Pharas  commands  the  LieruH,  in  the  African  war,  under  Belisarius,  iv.  8. 
Pursues  Gclimer,  27.     His  letter  to  Oelimer,  28. 

Phash^  river,  its  course  described,  iv.  121,  122. 

PhilelphuSy  Francis,  his  character  of  the  Greek  language  of  Constan- 
tinople, V.  358. 

Philip^  praetorian  prsefect  under  the  third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  empire 
on  his  death,  t.  2i6. 

Philip  I.  of  Frauce,  his  limited  dignity  and  power,  v.  80. 

Phiitp  Augustus,  of  France,  engages  in  the  tliird  crusade,  v.  154. 

Philippicus^  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  401,  406. 

Phiitppopolis  taken  and  sacked  by  tne  Goths,  i.  254. 

Phineus,  the  situation  of  his  palace,  ii.  4. 

PhocdBU  is  settled  by  the  Genoese,  who  trade  in  alum,  v.  347. 

PhocaSy  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  disaflfected  troops  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  iv.  340.  Murders  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  his 
children,  343.     His  character,  344.     His  fall,  and  death,  346. 

Pkcenicia  described,  i.  28. 

Pkotivsy  the  son  of  Antonina,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 
iv.  80.  is  exiled,  81.  Betrays  his  mother's  vices  to  Belisarius,  82. 
Turns  monk,  84. 

PhotiuSy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  character  of  his  Library,  iv.  502. 

Phranza,  George,  the  Greek  historian,  his  embassies,  v.  397.  His  fate  on 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  436. 

Pilpay^s  fables,  history  and  character  of,  iv.  112. 

Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  mauufactured  from  the  threads  spun  by  this 
fish,  by  the  Romans,  iii.  413. 

Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  Marcomanni,  espoused  by  the  emperor  Gallienus, 
i.  269. 

PisOy  Calphurnius,  one  of  the  competitors  against  Gallienus,  his  illustrious 
family  and  character,  i.  289. 

Pityus,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i.  272. 

Placidioy  daughter  ofTheodosius  the  Great,  her  history,  and  marriage 
with  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  iii.  100.  Is  injuriously  treated  by 
the  usurper  Singeric,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  115.  Her  mar- 
riage with  Constantius,  and  retreat  to  Constantinople,  165.  Her  ad- 
ministration in  the  West,  as  guardian  of  her  son  the  emperor  Valcn- 
tinian  III.  169.     Her  daughter  Honoria,  228. 

PlagvCf  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,  iv.  194.  Great  extent  and  long 
duration  of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  198. 

Plato,  his  theological  system,  that  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  204. 

Platonic  philosophy  introduced  into  Italy,  v.  369. 

Platonists,  new,  an  account  of,  i.  425. 

Plautianus,  praetorian  praefect  under  the  emperor  Sevcrus,  his  history, 
i.  137. 

Plebeians  of  Rome,  state  and  character  of,  iii.  67. 

Pollentia,  battle  of,  between  Stilicho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the 
Goth,  ill.  15. 

Polytheism,  theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  204, 205. 

Pompcianus  Ruricius,  general  under  Maxentius,  defeated  and  killed  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  i.  456. 

Pompey,  his  discretional  exercise  of  power  during  his  command  in  the 
« East,  i.  66.     Increase  of  the  tributes  of  Asia  by  his  conquests,  17^. 

Population  of  Rome,  a  computation  of,  iii.  74. 

PosthuMiis,  the  Roman  general  under' the  emperor  Gallienus,  defends 
Gaul  against  the  incursions  of  the  Franke,  i..  265.  Is  killed  by  his 
mutinous  troops,  317. 
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Prafect  of  the  sacred  bedchamber,  under  Constantinc  the  Great,  his  office, 
ii,  41. 

Pr<Bfect8  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  nnder  the  emperors,  the  nature  of 
their  oflices,  ii.  26. 

PrcBtorian  bands  in  the  Roman  army,  an  account  of,  i.  114.  They  sell 
tlie  empire  of  Rome  by  public  auction,  116.  Are  dis&^raced  by  the 
emperor  Sevcrus,  127.  A  new  establishment  of  them,  136.  Authority 
of  the  praetorian  praefect,  137.  Are  reduced,  their  privileges  abolished, 
and  their  place  supplied,  by  the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  410.  Their 
desperate  courasfe  under  Maxen tins,  459.  Are  totally  suppressed  by 
Constantine  the  Great)  461. 

Pr<storian  praefect,  revolutions  of  this  office  under  the  emperors,  ii.  24. 
Tlieir  functions  when  it  became  a  civil  office,  25. 

Prcetors  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  edicts  explained, 
iv.  206. 

Primogeniture,  the  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  iv.  247. 

Piinting^  early  impressions  of  Greek  authors  at  Milan,  Florence,  and  Ve- 
nice, V.  372,  note* 

Prisons,  the  historian,  his  conversation  with  a  captive  Greek,  in  the  camp 
of  Attila,  iii.  198.     His  character,  202,  note, 

Priscvs,  the  Greek  generjj,  his  successes  against  the  Avars,  iv.  337,  338. 

Proba,  widow  of  the  praefect  Petronius,  her  flight  from  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  iii.  93. 

Probus  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  in  opposition  to  Florianus,  i.  318. 
His  character  and  history,  349. 

Probus,  praetorian  praefect  of  lllyricum,  preserves  Sirmium  from  the 
Quadi,  li.  354. 

Probus,  Sicorius,  his  embassy  from  the  emperor  Diocletian  to  Narses, 
king  of  Persia,  i.  403. 

Procida,  John  of,  instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily  from  John  of  Anjou, 
v.  254. 

Proclus,  story  of  his  extraordinary  brazen  mirror,  iii.  426. 

ProcluSy  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  his  supierstition,  iii.  451. 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their  office,  ii.  28. 

Procopia,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  I.  her  martial  inclinations, 
IV.  429. 

Procopius,  his  history,  and  revolt  against  Valens  emperor  of  the  East, 
ii.  304.  Is  reduced,  imd  put  to  death,  30d.  His  account  of  the  testa- 
ment of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  153.  Character  of  his  histories,  392. 
Accepts  the  office  of  secretary  under  Belisarius,  iv.  6.  His  defence  of 
the  Roman  archers,  9.  His  account  of  the  desolation  of  the  African 
province  by  war,  146. 

Proculians,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.  218. 

Proculus,  his  rebellion  against  Piobus,  in  Gaul,  i.  360. 

Promises,  under  what  circumstances  the  Roman  law  enforced  the  fulfil- 
ment of,  iv.  252. 

Promotus,  muster  general  of  the  infantry,  under  Theodosius,  is  ruined 
by  the  enmity  of  Rutinus,  ii.  463. 

Property,  personal,  the  origin  of,  iv.  244.  How  ascertained  by  the  Roman 
laws,  ::45.     Testamentary  dispositions  of,  how  introduced,  249. 

Propontis  described,  ii.  6. 

ProtoseOastos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  477. 

Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i.  21.  Distinction  between 
Latin  and  Greek  provinces,  36.  Account  of  the  tributes  received  from, 
178.  Their  number  and  government  after  the  seat  of  empire  was  re- 
moved to  Constantinople,  ii.  29. 

Prusoy  conqticiit  of,  by  tiie  Ottomans,  v.  299. 

Prussia,  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i.  249. 
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Pulcheria^  sister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  her  character 
and  aditiinistration,  Hi.  155.  Her  lessons  to  her  brother,  157.  Her 
contests  with  the  empress  Eudocia,  160.  Is  proclaimed  empress  of  the 
East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosius,  216.  Her  death  and  canonization, 
285. 

Punishments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  iv,  258. 

Purple  J  the  royal  colour  of,  restrained  to  the  palace  and  person  of  the 
emperor,  iii.  411. 

Pygmies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of,  ii.  339. 


Quadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  ii.  132.    Re- 
venge the  treacherous  murder  of  their  king  Oabinius,  352. 
Quastor,  historical  review  of  this  office,  ii.  43. 
\uestion^  criminal,  how  exercised  under  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  48. 
}uintilian  brothers,  Maximus  and  Condianus^  their  history,  i.  95. 
}uintiliuSi  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  his  ineffectual  effort  to  suc- 
ceed him,  i.  307. 
QuiriteSy  the  effect  of  that  word  when  opposed  to  soldiers^  i.  174. 

R 

RadagaisuSj  king  of  the  Goths,  his  formidable  invasion  of  Italy,  iii.  26. 
His  savage  character,  28.  Is  reduced  by  Stilicho,  and  put  to  death, 
29,30. 

RandOi  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  bis  unprovoked  attack  of  Mog^n- 
tiacum,  ii.  320. 

Ravenna,  the  ancient  city  of,  described,  iii.  21.  The  emperor  Honorius 
fixes  his  residence  there,  23.  Invasion  of,  by  a  Greek  fleet,  iv.  416. 
Is  taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the  Venetians^  417.  Final 
conquest  of,  by  the  Lombards,  ibid. 

Raymond  of  Thouloqse,  the  crusader,  v.  82.  89.  His  route  to  Constan- 
tinople, 92.    His  bold  behaviour  thrre,  96. 

RaymQndi  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
V.  151. 

Rein-deer,  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the  improvement  of  climate 
from  cultivation,  i.  236. 

RetiaruSy  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  secutor,  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, i.  103. 

Revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  removed  to  Constantinople,  a  re- 
View  of,  II.  50, 

Rh^Bteum,  city  of,  its  situation,  ii.  7. 

RhdBtia  dcscrioed,  i.  25.     . 

Rhazatcs,  the  Persian  general,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  emperor  He- 
raclius,  iv.  370. 

Rhetoric,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  iii.  448. 

Rhine^  the  banks  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ii.  320. 

Rhodes,  account  of  the  colossus  of,  iv.  385,  note.    The  knights  of,  v.  301. 

Richard  1.  of  England,  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  v.  154.  Bestows 
the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  165. 

Rieimer,  count,  his  history,  iii.  269.  Permits  Majoriam  to  assume  the 
Imperial  dignity  in  the  Western  empire,  271.  Enjoys  supreme  power 
under  cover  of  the  name  of  the  emperor  Libius  Severus,  280.  Marries 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  288.  Sacks  Rome,  and  kills 
Anthemius,  303.     His  death,  ibid. 

Roads,  Ronran,  the  construction  and  great  extent  of,  i.  51. 
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Robert^  count  of  Flanders,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  ther  first  cru- 
sade, V.  88. 

Robert^  duke  of  Nonnandv,  his  character^  and  ens'agement  in  the  first 
crusade,  v.  88.     Recalled  by  the  censures  of  the  clburcli,  109. 

Robert^  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  225. 

RoderiCj  the  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  defeat  and  death  by  Tarik  the 
Arab,  iv.  404. 

Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  his  exploits,  and  conquest  of  that  island,  v.  50. 

Roger,  son  of  the  former,  the  first  king  of  Sicily,  v.  126.  His  military 
achievements  in  Africa  and  Greece,  127. 

Roger  de.Flor,  engages  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Andronicus,  v.  258.    His  assassination,  260. 

Romanu9,  count,  governor  of  Africa,  his  corrupt  administration,  ii. 
333. 

Romanus  I.  Lecapenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  2,  3. 

Romanus  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,,  v.  5. 

Romanus  III.  Argyrus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  20. 

Romanus  IV.  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  v.  27. 30.  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  33.  His  treat- 
ment, deliverance,  and  death,  34 — 36.  38. 

Rome,  its  prosperous  circumstances  in  the   second  century,  i.  1.     The 
principal  conquests  of,  achieved  under  the  republic,  2.     Conquests 
under  the  emperors,  3.     Military  establishment  of  the  emperors,  10. 
Naval  force  of  the  empire,  20.     View  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
21.     Its  general  extent,  31.     The  union  and  internal  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  in  the  age  of  tlie  Antonines,  accounted  for,  32.    Treatment  of 
the  provinces,  34.     Benefits  included  in  the  freedom  of  the  citV)  36. 
Distinction  between  the  Latin  &nd  Greek  provinces,  ibid.    Prevsuence 
of  the  Greek,  as  a  scientific  language,  37.     Numbers  and  condition  of 
the  Roman  slaves,  39.     Populousness  of  the  empire,  42.     Unity  and 
power  of  the  government,  43.     Monuments  of  Roman  architecture,  44. 
The  Roman  magnificence  chiefly  displayed  in  public  buildings,  48. 
Principal  cities  m  the  empire,  49.     Public  roads,  51.    Great  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  in  the  western  countries  of  tlie  empire,  53.    Arts 
of  luxury,  56.    Commerce  with  the  East,  57.    Contemporary  repre- 
sentation of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  58.    Decline  of  courage  and 
genius,  59, 60.    Review  of  public  affairs  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  62. 
The  Imperial  power  and  dignity  confirmed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
64.    The  various  characters  and  powers  vested  in  the  emperor,  68. 
General  idea  of  the  Imperial  system,  72.    Abortive  attempt  of  the  se- 
nate to  resume  its  rights,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Jo,    The  em- 
perors associate  their  intended   successors  to  power,  78.    The  most 
happy  period  in  the  Roman  history  pointed  out,  84.     Their  peculiar 
misery  under  their  tyrants,  86.    The  empire  publicly  sold  by  auction 
by  the  praetorian  guards,  1 16.   Civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  how  generally 
decided,  131.     Wlien  the  army  first  received  rejgular  pay,  1//.     How 
the  citizens  were  relieved  from  taxation,  ibicL    General  estimate  of 
the  Roman  revenue  from  the  provinces,  178.     Miseries  flowing  from 
the  succession  to  the  empire  being  elective,  189.    A  summary  review 
of  the  Roman  history,  219.     Recapitulation  of  the  war  with  Parthia, 
225.     Invasion  of  the  provinces  by  the  Goths,  252.   The  office  of  censor 
revived  by  the  emperor  Decius,  255.     Peace  purchased  of  the  Goths, 
259.    The  emperor  Valerian  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
281.    The  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  investigated, 
287.    Famine  and  pestilence  througliout  the  empire,  295.    The  city 
fortified  against  the  inroads  of  the  Aleuianni,  316.     Remarks  on  the 
allieged  sedition  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  mint  under  Aurelian,  333.    Ob- 
servations on  the  peaceful  interregnum  after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  339. 
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B  provinces  by  Probus,  356. 
J,  J69.     I'reaty  of  peace  be- 


Colonics  of  Barbarians  introduced  into  tbe 
Exbibition  of  tbe  public  games  by  Carinus, 

tween  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  404.  The  last  triumph  celebrated 
at  Rome,  406.  How  the  Imperial  courts  came  to  be  transferred  to 
Milan  and  Nicomcdia,  408.  The  praetorian  bands  superseded  by  tlie 
Jovian  and  Herculean  guards,  410.  The  power  of  the  senate  annihi- 
lated, 411.     Four  divisions  of  the  empire  under  four  conjunct  princes, 

414.  Their  expensive  establishments  call  for  more  burdensome  taxes,. 

415.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicate  the  empire,  416.  Six  eiu« 
perors  existing  at  one  time,  443.  The  senate  and  people  apply  to  Coii- 
stantine  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxentius,  451.  Con« 
stantine  enters  the  city  victorious,  460.  Laws  of  Constantine,  471. 
Constantine  remains  sole  emperor,  480.     Fire  of  Rome,  and  persecution 

'    of  the  Christians  by  Nero,  Appendix, 

liomCy  account  of  the  building  aiKl  establishment  of  the  rival  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  2.  New  forms  of  administration  established  there,  17. 
Division  of  the  epipire  among  the  sons  of  Constantine,  89.  Establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  national  religion,  61.  Paganism  restored- 
by  Julian,  203.  And  Christianity  by  Jovian,  295.  The  empire  divided 
into  the  East  and  IFest^  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  503.  Civil  insti- 
tutions of  Valentinian,  3)3.  Great  earthquake,  359.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  visits  the  city,  437.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  his  r^ign,  457.  The  Pagan  religion  renounced 
by  the  senate,  159,  note.    The  Pag"an  religion  prohibited,  160. 

Triumph  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho  over  Alaric  the  Goth,   iii.    19. 

Alaric  encamps  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  53.  Retrospect  of  the  state 
of  the  city  wnen  besieged  by  Hannibal,  ibid.  Wealth  of  the  nobles 
and  magnificence  of  the  citv,  57.  Manners  of  the  nobles,  58.  Cha- 
racter of  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  60.  State  and  cha- 
racter of  the.  common  people,  67.  Public  distributions  of  bread,  &e.  69. 
Public  baths,  70.  Games  and  spectacles,  71.  Attempts  to  ascert4iin  the 
population  of  the  city,  72.  First  siege  of  Rome,  74.  The  citizens 
suffer  by  famine,  75.  Plague,  76.  The  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased  by 
a  ransom,  77.  Is  again  besieged  by  Alaric,  83.  The  senate  unites 
with  him  in  electing  Attains  emperor,  8i.  The  city  seized  by  Alaric, 
and  plundered,  88.  Comparison  between  this  event  and  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  94.  Alnric  quits  Rome,  and  ravages 
Italy,  95.  Laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Rome,  and  Italy,  103.  Triumph 
of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wall ia,  117.  Is  preserved 
from  the  hands  of  Attila  by  a  ransom,  246.  Indications  of  the  ruin  of 
the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Valentinian  HI.  253.  Sack  of  the  city  by 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  259.  The  public  buildings  of.  pro- 
tected from  depredation  by  the  laws  of  Maiorian,  274.  Is  sacked  again 
by  the  patrician  Ricimcr,  303.  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the 
West,  o06.  The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked,  312.  General 
observations  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  341.  Italy 
conquered  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  358.  Prosperity  of  the  city 
under  his  government,  371 .  Account  of  the  four  factions  in  the  circus, 
400.  First  introduction  of  silk  among  the  Konians,  411.  The  office 
of  consul  suppressed  by  Justinian,  446. 

The  city  receives  Belisarius,  iv.  .52.  Siege  of,  by  the  Goths,  ibid. 
Distressful  siege  of,  by  Totila  the  Goth,  154.  Is  taken,  157.  Is  re- 
covered by  Belisarius,  160.  Is  again  taken  by  Totila,  164.  Is  taken 
b^  the  eunuch  Narses,  173.  Ektinction  of  the  senate,  174.  The 
city  degraded  to  the  second  rank  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 
182.  A  review  of  the  Roman  laws,  199.  Extent  of  the  duchy  of, 
under  tbe  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  298.  Miserable  state  of  the  city, '307. 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  310.    The  city  attacked  by  the  Lorn- 
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bards,  and  delivered  by  king  Pepin,  418.  Cliarlcmagno  crowned  by 
pope  Adrian  1.  423,  424.  U  menaced  by  the  Saracens,  443.  Prosper- 
ous Pontificate  of  Leo,  444. 

Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  v.  61.     Great  part 


^  urnt  by  Robert  Guiscard,  in  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory  VII. 
62,  63. 

Rosamond^  daughter  of  Cupimund,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  her  marriage 
with  Alboin,  "king  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  278.  Conspires  liis  murder, 
285.     Her  flight  and  death,  287.  '    * 

Roum^  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of,  formed,  v.  69. 

Rufinus^  the  confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great, 
.  stimulates  his  cruelty  against  Thessalonica,  ii.  444.  His  character  and 
administration,  462.    His  death,  473. 

RugilaSy  tlie  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Hungary,  iii.  184. 

/2««Wa,  origin  of  the  monarchy  of,  v.  14.  Geography  of,  15.  Naval  ex- 
peditions of  the  Russians  against  Constantinople,  ibid.  Reign  of  the 
czar  Swatoslaus,  15,  16.     Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  294. 

Rugtan,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying  of  his,  expressive  of  the  danger  of 
living  under  despots,  i.  86.        " 

'      '  S 

Sahinian  obtains  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces  from  Constantius, 
ii.  144. 

Sabinian^  general  of  the  East,  is  defeated  by  Thcodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
king  of  Italy,  iii.  367. 

SabinianSi  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.'  218. 

Saladin,  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  v.  151.  His  ineffectual  siege 
of  Tyre,  154.  Siege  of  Acre,  tAtrf.  His  negotiations  witli  Richard  K 
of  England,  156.     His  death,  ibid, 

Sallust,  the  praefect,  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  declines  the  offer  of 
the  diadem  on  his  death,  ii.  281.  Declines  it  again  on  the  death  of 
Jovian,  299..  Is  retained  in  his  employment  by  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  303. 

Salona,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  described,  i.  421. 

Sapovy  king  of  Persia,  procures  tiie  assassination  of  Chosroes,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  seizes  the  country,  i.  280.  Defeats  the  emperor  Valerian, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  282.  '  Sets  up  Cyriades,  as  successor  to  Va- 
lerian in  the  Roman  empire,  283.  Over-runs  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  ibid.    His  death,  326. 

Sapor  J  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned  king  of  Persia  before  his  birth, 
ii.  89.  His  character  and  early  heroism,  90.  Harasses  the  Eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  93.  Battle  of  Sin^ra,  against  the 
emperor  Constantius,  ibid.  His  son  brutally  killea  by  Constantius, 
95.  His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis,  ibid.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
Constantius,  97.  His  haughty  propositions  to  Constantius,  136.  In- 
vades Mesopotamia,  138.  Reduces  Amida,  140.  Returns  home,  142. 
His  peaceful  overtures  to  the  emperor  Julian,  239.  His  consternation 
at  the  successes  of  Julian,  268.  Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  Romans, 
274.  His  treaty  with  the  emperor  Jovian,  284.  His  reduction  of  Ar- 
menia, and  death,  340. 

Saracens^  successions  of  the  caliphs  of,  iv.  382.  Conquest  of  Persia,  ibid. 
Siege  of  Damascus,  383.  Battle  of  Yermuk,  and  conquest  of  Syria, 
384.  Of  Egypt,  385.  Invasions  of  Africa,  401.  Their  military  cha- 
racter, 493. 

Sarbavy  the  Persian  general,  joins  the  Avars  in  besieging  Constan- 
tinople, iv.  366.     Revolts  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  369. 
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Sardinioy  expalsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  by  Marcellinns,  iii.  291.  Is 
conquered  by  Zano,  the  brotlier  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  21. 
Is  surrendered  to  Belisarius,  25. 

Sarmatians,  memorable  defeat  of,  b)r  the  emperor  Cams,  i.  364.  Their 
manners  described,  ii.  79.  Brief  history  ou  80.  They  apply  to  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  for  assistance  against  the  Goths,  82.  Are  expelled 
tb«ir  country  by  the  Limigantes,  84.  Are  restored  .by  Constantius, 
136.  . 

SaruSi  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of  Stiltcho,  and  drives  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  at  Eavenna,  iii.  44.  Insults  Alarlc,  and  occa- 
sions the  sacking  of  Rome,  88.  Is  killed  by  Adolphus,  king  of  the 
Visgoths,  111. 

Saturninu*,  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire  against  Gallienus,  his  ob- 
servation on  his  investiture,  i.  290. 

Satuminus^  lieutenant  under  the  emperor  Probus  in  the  East,  is  driven 
into  rebellion  by  his  troops,  i.  359. 

Saxonsy  ancient,  an  account  of,  ii.  323.  Their  piratipal  confederations, 
324.  Their  invasions  of  Gaul  checked  by  the  Romans,  325.  Descent 
of  the  Saxons  on  Britain,  iii.  253.  Their  brutal  desolation  of  the 
country,  333. 

Seandtrheg<i  prince  of  Albania,  his  history,  v.  391. 

ScatinianiAVf  of  the  Romans,  account  of,  iv.  265. 

SclavonianSy  their  national  character,  iv.  92,  93.  Their  barbarous  inroads 
on  the  Eastern  empire,  96. 

iS^co^f  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished,  ii.  327.  Invasions  of 
Britain  by,  329. 

Scythians,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed  tribes  of  Barbarians,  i. 
225.  Their  pastoral  manners,  ii.  361.  Revolutions  of,  iii.  23.  Their 
mode  of  war,  1 95. 

Sebastian,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under  the  emperor  Valens,  his 
successful  expeuitiou  against  the  Goths,  ii.  384.  Is  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Hadrianople,  3S9. 

Sebastian,  the  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is  associated  with  him  in 
his  assumed  Imperial  dignities,  iii.  110. 

Sebastrocrator,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  iv.  477^ 

Seleucia,  the  ^reat  city  of,  ruined  by  the  Romans,  i.  226. 

Seljuky  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of,  v.  28.  Division  of  their  em- 
pire, 67. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  1.  63.  Its  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial powers,  71*  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  resume  its  rights  after  the 
murder  of  Caligula,  76.  Its  legal  inrisdiction  over  the  emperors,  IO7. 
Is  subjected  to  military  despotism,  by  Severus,  138.  Women  excluded 
from  tnis  assembly  by  a  solemn  law,  167.  The  form  of  a  secret  meet- 
ing, 200.  Measures  taken  to  support  the  authority  of  the  two  Gordians, 
201.  The  senate  elect  Maximus  and  ^Balbinus  emperors  on  the  deaths 
of  the  Gordians,  203.  They  drive  the  Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  268.  The 
senators  forbid  to  exercise  military  employments  by  Gallienus,  ibid* 
Elect  Tacitus,  the  father  of  the  senate,  emperor,  341.  Prerogatives 
gained  to  the  senate,  by  this  election,  344.  Their  power  and  authority 
annihilated  by  Diocletian,  409. 

Amount  of  the  coronary  gold  or  customary  free  gift  of,  to  the  em- 
perors, ii.  60.  The  claim  of  Julian  to  the  empire  admitted,  183.  The 
Pagan  religion  renounced,  459,  note. 

Debates  of,  on  the  proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii.  40.   Genealogy 


of  the  senators,  54.    Passes  a  decree  for  putting  to  death  Serena  the 

widow  of  Stilicho,  7^>     Under  the  influence  of  Alaric,  elects  Attains 

emperor,  84.    Trial  of  Arvandns,  b  praetorian  prsefect  of  Gaul,  297. 

.Surrenders  the  sovereign  power  of  Italy  to  the  emperor  of  the  East,  909. 
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Senate,  extinction  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  iv.  17  ^* 

SerapiSf  ills  temple  at  Alexandria  destroyed,  ii.  460. 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married  to  his  general  Stilicho, 

ii.  471.     Is  cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  tii.  75. 
SeaerinuSj  St.  encourages  Odoacer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Italy,  iii. 

308. 
Scvervs  Septimius,  general  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  assumes  the  pnrple 

on  the  death  of  Pertinax,  i.  123. 
Severus  is  declared  Caesar  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 

i.  429.     His  defeat  and  death,  437. 
Severn^  is  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul  tinder  Jalian,  ii.  150. 
Shepherds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes  of  life  compared,  ii.  360, 

361. 
Siberia^  is  seized  and  occupied  bj  the  Tartars,  v.  294. 
/S'tVtTjr,  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that  island,  i.  292.     Is  conqnered 

by  the  Saracens,  iv.  434.     Introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  there, 

470.     Exploits  of  the  Normans  there,  v.  47.     Is  conquered  by  count 

Roger,  50.     Roger,  sou  of  the  former,  made  king  of,  126.     Reign  of 

William  the  Bad,  132.     Reign  of  William  the  Good,  133.     Conq' est 

of,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  134.     Is  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 

252.     The  Sicilian  respers,  256. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  poet,  his  humorous  treatment  of  the  capitation 

tax,  ii.  55.     His  character  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
-   iii.  264.     His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Avitus,  268«    His  .panegyric 

on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  288. 
8ilk^  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  then  in  the  small  Grecian  island  of 

Ceos,  iii.  411.     A  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured  from  the  pinna  marina, 
•  413.    The  silk-worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece,  416.    Progress  of  the 

manufacture  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  iv.  469. 
Simeon^  king  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits,  iv.  429. 
iS'imo;}^,  one  of  tlie  charges,  by  Chrysostom,  against  the  Asiatic  clergy, iii. 

147. 
SimpiiciuSt  one  of  the  last  surviving  Pagan  philosophers  of  Athens,  his 

writings,  and  character,  iii.  453. 
Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantins,  and  Sapor,  king  of 

Persia,  ii.  93.    The  city  of,  reduced  by  Sapor,  143.     Is  yielded  to  him 

by  Jovian,  292.  - 

Singeric,  brother  of  Sams,  is  made  king  of  the  Goths,  iii.  1 15. 
Singidunum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  tlie  Avars,  iv.  333« 

334. 
Sirmium  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  iv.  333, 334. 
iSiroe«  deposes  and  murders  his  father  Chosroes  11.  kinj^  of  Persia,  iv, 

374.     His  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius,  3/5. 
Slave^^  among  the  Romans,  who,  and  their  condition  described,  i.  39. 
Smyrna,  capture  of,  by  Tamerlane,  v.  331. 
Society,  philosophical  reflections  on  the  revolutions  of,  iii.  349. 
Soldiers,  Roman,  their  obligations  and  discipline,  i,  10.     When  they  first 

received  regular  pay,  177. 
Soliman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 

iv.  407.     His  deatli,  409. 
Soliman,  sultan,  conquers  Asia  Minor,  v.  67.     Fixes  his  residence  at 

Nice,  69.    Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  101.     Battle  of  Dory- 

laeum,  102, 
Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  v.  345.     His  alliance  with  the 

Greek  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus,  349. 
Solomon  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  Moors,  iv.34.     Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Carthage;  142. 

Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Antalus  the  Moor,  146. 
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Sophid^  the  wi<]ow  of  Justin  II.  her  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Ti^ 

oerius,  iv.  292. 
Sovh$tt,Su  foundation  of  the.  church  of,  at  Constontinople,  iii.  428.    It« 

description,  4t0l    Is  converted  into  a  mosch,  v.  439. 
Sophian^  the  Arab»  commands  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  iv.  393. 
Sophronia^  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxen- 
.  tins,  i.  4 19« 

Soxopetra  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  iv.  436,  43?. 
Spainf  the  province  of.  described,  i.  21.    Great  revenues  raised;  from  this 

province  by  the  Romans,  179.     Is  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  265. 
—  Is  invaded  by  the.  barbarous  nations,  ili.  112.    The  invaders  com 

quered  by  Wallia,  king  of  the  Goths,  116.     Successes  of  the  Vandals 

there,  172.    Expedition  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  into,  266. 

Legislative  assemblies  of,  322. 
*— ,  Acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  iv.  37.    First  introdiiction  of  the 

Arabs  into  the  country,  iv.  404.  •  Defeat  and  death  of  Roderic,  the 

Gothic  kinfif  of,  ibid,    Conque'st  of,  by  Musa,  ibid. 
Spectacles  otRome,  L  11)2.  370,    See  6ames, 
Stadium^  Olympic,  the  races  of,  compared  with  those  in  the  Roman 

circus,  iii.  400. 
JStauraciu*,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  429. 
Stepheny  count  of  Chartres,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  the  first 

crusade,  v.  8S.    Deserts  his  standard,  109. 
Stephen  the  savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  II.  to  exter- 
minate the  Chersonites,  iv.  400. 
Stephen  111.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  agunst  the 

liombards,  under  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  iv.  418. 
StUichoy  the  great  general  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  emperor  Ho- 

norius,  his  character,  ii.  470.    Puts  to  death  Rufinus,  the  tyrannical 

praefect  of  the  East,  475.    His  expedition  against  Alaric  in  Greece,  i|i,- 

6.    His  diligent  endeavours  to  check  his  progress  in  Italy,  12.    Defeatji 

Alaric  at  Pollentia,  16.    Drives  him  out  of  Italy,  19.    His  triumph 
^  at  Rome,  ibid.    His  preparations  to  oppose  the  Invasion  of  Radagaisu8,t 

27.     Reduces  and  puts  him  to  death,  29,  30.    Supports  the  claim  of 

Alaric  in  the  Roman  senate,  40.    Is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  43.    Hii^ 

memory  persecuted,  45. 
Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Justinian  iu  Africa,  iv.  143. 
Strasburg,  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  AlemaDni,  iL  157. 
Suecemanui  defends  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  Goths,  i,  272. 
Suevij  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i.  266. 
Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  hy  the  Romans,  iv.  269,  270. 
SulpiciuSf  Serving,  was  the  highest  improver-  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 

diBnce,  iv.  214. 
Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  Eastern  sovereignly,  ▼.  28. 
Still,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  emper«)r  ElagaWlus,  i.  161. 
Susa,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Conatantine  the  Great,  i.  453. 
Swatoiiausj  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  v.  15. 
Swiss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  far  similar  to  that  of  the  abcient 

Franks,  i.  264. 
Sword  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Huns,  history  of,  iii.  188. 
t^lla  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  iv.  262. . 
Syihnus  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  reconimending  the  election 

of  the  two  Gordians  to  their  approbation,  i.  200. 
Sylvanus,  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is  ruined  by  treachery,  ii. 

Sylverius,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by  Belisarias  for  ao. 
attempt  to  betray  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Goths,  iv.  63. 
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S^nesiu^y  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  his  advice  to  the  Eastern  emperor  Area" 

(lius,  ill.  8. 
Synods.    See  Councils. 
Syria,  its  revolations  and  extent,  i.  28.    Is  reduced  by  Chosroes  II.  kin? 

of  Persia,  iv.  350.     Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  384,     Invasion  of, 

by  Tamerlane,  v,  325. 


"Table  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury  in  Spain,  account  of,  iii.  102. 

Tacitus  J  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i.  342. 

Tacitus,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  portico,  i.  125, 

note.    The  intention  of  his  episodes,  221.     His  character  as  a  historian, 

234.     His  history,  hoyv  preserved  and  transmitted  down  to  us,  342,  note. 

His  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of 

Rome,  482,  483,  Appendix. 
Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine,  character  of,  iv.  462.     Military  character 

of  the  Greeks,  491. 
Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  Narses,  and  Totila,  king  of  the 

Goths  in  Italy,  iv.  172. 
Tamerlane,  his  birth,  rei^,  and  conquests,  v.  317.     Defeats  and  takes 

Bajazet  prisoner,  330.     How  kept  out  of  Europe,  336.    His  triumph  at 

Samarcand,  338.    Dies  on  a  march  to  China,  340.     His  character,  iOid. 
Tancred  the  crusader,  his  character,  v.  90.     His  bold  beliavionr  at 

Constantinople,  96. 
Tariky  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  iv.  404. 
Tarragona,  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  i.  266. 
Tartars.    See  Scythians,  » 

Tartary,  Eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  v.  o22, 
Tatian,  and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  the  base  arts  of  Rufinus,  the 

confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  ii.  464. 
Taurus  the  consul,  is  banished  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  195. 
Taxes,  how  the  Roman  citizens  were  exonerated  from  the  burden  of, 

i.  177*    Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augustus,  180.    How  raised 

under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors,  ii.  50. 
Teias,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  eunuch 

Narses,  iv.  175. 
Telernachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to 

prevent  the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  iii.  21. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  emperor  Julian's  attempt  to  restore  it,  ii.  216. 
Temugin,    See  Zingis, 

Testaments,  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  iv.  249.    Codicils,  251. 
Tetricus,  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  the  instigation  of  Victoria, 

i.  318.    Betrays  his  lej^ions  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  ibid.    Is  led  in 
triumph  by  Aurelian,  o30. 
2rAea/nea/ entertainments  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  7L 
Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  iv.  256.  260.  264. 
Themes,  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek  en^pire,  account  of,  iv.  463. 
Theodatus,  his  birth  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  iv.  42.    His 

disgraceful  treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revolt  against 

them,  46,  47.     His  deposition  and  death,  51. 
Theodebcrt,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Goths  in  the  siege 

and  destruction  of  Milan,  iv.  71.    Invades  ital3r,  72.     His  death,  73. 
Theodora,  empress,  her  birth,  and  early  history,  iii.  394.     Her  marriage 
,  with  J  usciuian,  396.     Her  tyranny,  398.     Her  virtues,  399.    Ii«r  deatli, 
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400.    Her  fortitude  daring  the  Nika  sedition,  408.    Account  of  her 
palace  and  gardens  of  Herseum,  434. 

Tneodora,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Tbcophilus,  her  history,  iv.  442. 

'  ^  Restored  the  worship  of  images,  443. 

Theodora^  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  IX,  her  historv, 
V.20.  22,  23. 

Theodora^  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures  as 
the  concuhine  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  v.  139. 

Theodore  AnffeiiM,  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes  Peter  of  Courtenay,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  prisoner,  v.  225.  Possesses  himself  of  Thessalonica, 
226. 

TheodoriCy  the  son  of  Alaric,  his  prosperous  reign. over  the  Visigoths  in 
Gaul,  iii.  223.  Unhappy  fates  of  his  daughters,  225.  Is  prevailed  on 
hv  iEtius  to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  232.  Is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Chalons,  z36. 

Theodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Torismond,  iii.  264.  His  character  by  Sidonius,  ibid.  His  expedition 
into  Spain,  266. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  352.  Is  forced  by 
his  troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zeno,  355.  He  undertakes 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  358.  Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer,  362.  Is  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Italy,  ibid.  Review  of  his  administration,  363. 
His  visit  to  Rome,  and  care  of  the  public  buildings,  371.  His  religion, 
375.     His  remorse  and  death,  384,  385. 

Theodosiopoliti  the  city  of,  in  Armenia,  built,  iii.  163. 

Theodosius,  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis  under  Constaiijtius,  his 
ridiculous  flattery  to  that  emperor,  ii.  184. 

ThcodosiuSy  the  father  of  the  emperor,  his  successful  expedition  to  Britain, 
ii.  331.  ^Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  in  Africa,  336.  Is 
beheaded  at  Carthage,  338. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a  Roman  prince  and  a 
Parthian  monarch,  ii.  61,  note.  The  province  of  Maesia  preserved  by 
his  valour,  354.  Is  associated  by  Gratian  as  emperor  of  the  East,  395. 
His  birth  and  character,  396.  dis  prudent  and  successful  conduct  of 
the  Gothic  war,  400.  Defeats  an  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  404.  His 
UeaXy  with  Maximus,  417.  His  baptism,  and  edict  to  establish  ortho- 
dox faith,  419.  Purges  the  city  of  Constantinople  from  Arianism,  423. 
Enforces  the  Nicene  doctrine,  throughout  the  m^t,  424.  Convenes  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  425.  Receives  the  fugitive  family  of  Valen- 
tinian,  and  marries  his  sister  Galla,  433.  Defeats  Maximus,  and  visits 
Rome,  435.  His  character,  437.  His  lenity  to  the  city  of  Antioch, 
440.  His  cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  4  43.  Submits  to  the  penance 
imposed  by  St.  Ambrose,  for  his  severity  to  Thessalonica,  44/.  Re, 
stores  Valentinian,  448.  Defeats  Eugenius,  453.  His  death,  456 
Prohibits  the  Pagan  religion,  459,  note, 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  birth,  iii.  152.  Is  said  to  be  left  by  his 
father  Arcadius,  to  the  care  of  Yezdegerd  king  of  Persia,  153. "  His 
education  and  character,  156.  His  marriage  with  Eudocia,  159.  His 
war  with  Persia,  161.  His  pious  joy  on  the  death  of  John,  the  usurper 
of  the  West,  168,     His  treaty  with  the  Huns,  185.     His  armies  defeated 


privy 

Attila's  embassy  to  him  on  that  occasion,  215.     His  death,  216. 
Theodosiusy  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  by  Belisarius,  iv.  80.     Turns 

monk  to  escape  her,  81.     His  death,  83. 
Theodo8iu$y  son  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  beheaded,  iv.  344. 
TheodosiuSi  the  deacon,  rrandson  of  the  emperor  Heraclias,  murdered  by 

his  brother  Constans  II.  iv.  391 
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Theodosius  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv,  407. 

TheophanOi  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  II.  poisons  both  him 

and  his  fatlier,  v.  5.     Her  connexion  with  Nicephorus  Phocas,  6.     His 

murder  and  her  exile,  8, 1>. 
Theophiluti  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  assists  the  persecution  of  St.  Chry- 

sostom,  iii.  147. 
TheophiluSy  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  4o6.     His  Amorian  war  with 

the  caliph  Motassem,  438. 
TheophoOuSy  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  history,  iv.  441. 
Thessatonica^  sedition  and  massacre  there,  ir,  443.     Cruel  treatment  of 

the  citizens,  445.     Penance  of  Theodosius  for  this  severity,  446. 
Theudelinda,  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Autharis  king  of  tlie  Lom- 
bards, iv.  304. 
Thibautj  count  of  Champagne,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  v.  168. 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor  Michael 

II.  and  cruel  punishment,  iv.  433. 
Thrace^  is  colonized  by  the  Bastarnse,  in  the  reign  of  Probns,  i.  357.   The 

fugitive  Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  367. 

Is  ravaged  by  them,  374.     The  Goths  settled  there  by  Tlieodosius, 

406. 
Tiberius  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  i.  78.     Reduces  the  Pannonians,  122. 
Tiberius  is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the 

East,  iv.  290.     His  character  and  death,  291—^94. 
Timasius,  master  general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  is 

disgraced  and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  iii.  132. 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  history,  i.  394.    Is  restored 

to  his  kingdom  by  Diocletian,  395.     Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  398. 

Is  restored  again  by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  405. 

His  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  ii.  92. 
IHtus,  admitted  to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  father  Vespasian, 

i.  7o, 
Togrul  Begj  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  v.  28.    He 

rescues  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies,  29. 
Torismondi  son  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  attends  his  father 

against  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  232.    Battle  of  Chalons,  235.     Is 

acknowledged  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  field,  238.  Is  killed 

by  his  brother  Theodoric,  264. 
Torture^  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Romans  under  the  em- 
perors, ii.  48. 
Tofila  is  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  iv.  148.    His  justice  and 

moderation,  149.     Besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  157.     Is  in- 
duced to  spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  Belisarius, 

159.    Takes  Rome  again,  164.    Plunders  Sicily,  165.    Battle  of  Ta- 

gina,  172.     His  death,  t^tV. 
Tours,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  Saracens,  iv.  405. 
Toxandria,  in  Germany,  is  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  Franks,  ii.  146. 
Trajan,  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia,  i.  5.    His  conquests  in  the  East, 

6.     Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  and  Hadrian,  8.    His  pillar 

described,  48.    Why  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva,  80. 
Trajan  f  cpunt,  his  treacherous  inurder  of  rera,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  345, 

346. 
Trebizond,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  272.    The 

dukes  of,  become  independent  on  the  Greek  empire,  v.  214.     Is^ielded 

to  the  Turks,  445. 
Tribigild  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Pbrygia  against  the  emperor 

Arcadius,  iii  136. 
Triboniauy  his  genius  and  character,  iv.  220.    Is  employed  by  Justinian 

to  reform  the  code  of  Roman  laws,  221. 
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Tribune^  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  68. 

Trinity,  edict  of  Theodo»iu8  for  the  worshif)  of,  ii.  419.  Decision  of  the 
council  of  Nice  concerning,  iv,  423. 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppressed  under  the  government  of 
count  Romanus,  ii.  333. 

Triumph,  celebration  of  one,  i.  329. 

Troepg,  Roman,  their  discipline,  i.  11.  When  they  first  received  pay, 
,177.  Cause  of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  ii.  39.  See  Jovtam, 
Palatines,  and  Pratorian  bands, 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian  camp  of  besiegers, 
described,  ii.  7* 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  the  lieutenants  of 
Maxentius,  i.  454. 

Turisund,  kinfi^  of  the  Gepidae,  his  honourable  reception  of  Alboin  the 
Lombard,  who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  iv.  277* 

Turks,  their  origin,  iv.  97.  Their  primitive  institutions,  99.  Their  con- 
quests, 100.  Their  alliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  104.  Send 
auxiliaries  to  Heraclius,  368.  They  extend  themselves  over  Asia, 
V.  27.  Reijjrn  of  Mahmud  the  Gasnevicle,  28,  Their  manners  and 
emierration,  tbid,  Thev  subdue  Persia,  29.  Dynasty  of  the  Scljukians, 
28, 29.  They  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  30.  Informa- 
tion uf  the  Eastern  calendar,  66.  TUey  conquer  Asia  Minor,  67*  Their 
capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  crusaders,  v.  100.  The  seat  of  go- 
vernment removed  to  Iconium,  120.  Conquests  of  Zenf  hi  and  Nour- 
eddin,  150.  Conquest  of  Egypt,  ibid.  Origin  and  history  of  the 
Ottomans,  v.  297.  Their  first  passage  into  Europe,  301.  Take  the  city 
of  Constant!  nople,  43  4. 

Turpin,  the  romance  of,  v.  80. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  iv.  202.  Their  severity,  258.  How 
the  criminal  code  of  sunk  into  disuse,  260. 

Tvranls  of  Rome,  the  ponular  conceit  of  the  thirty  investigated,  i.  287* 

Jpre  is  besieged  by  Salaain,  v.  154. 


U 

Ukrain,  description  of  that  country,  i.  252. 

Uldin,  king  of  the  Htins,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas  the  Goth,  iii.  143.     Is 

driven  back  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  154. 
Vlpian,  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  state,  under  the 

emperor  Alexander  Severus,  i.  168.     Is  murdered  by  the  praetorian 

guards,  172. 
Upsal,  anciently  famouB  for  its  Gothic  temple,  i.  248. 
ifrban  II.  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  Hermit  in  his  project  for  recoverinjF 

the  Holy  Land,  v.  78.     Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  councu 

of  Clermont,  79. 
Ursacius,  master  of  the  offices  under  the  emperor  Valentinian,  occasions 

a  revolt  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  parsimony,  ii.  317* 
Ursicinus,  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Syjjhinus  in 
'■  Gaul,  ii.  129.     Is  superseded  in  his  command  over  the  Ea^em  pro- 
vinces, 143.     Is  sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war  with  Persia  under 

Sabiuian,  144.     Is  a^ain  disgraced^  ibid. 
Ursulus,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  Constantius,  unjustly  put  to  death 

by  the  tribunal  of  Cbalcedon,  ii.  194. 
Usury,    See  Interest  o/Monsy, 
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Vadomair^  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  the  em- 
peror Jnhan,  ii.  174.     His  son  murdered  oy  the  Romans,  319. 

Valens^  general  of  the  lllyrtan  frontier,  receives  the  title  of  Csesar  from 
Licinius,  i.  469.     Loses  his  new  title  and  his  life,  470. 

Faleng,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is  associated  with  him  in 
the  empire,  ii.  302.  Obtains  from  his  brother  the  Eastern  DortioQ  of 
the  empire,  303.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  aO$.  HI? 
character,  311,312.  His  war  with  the  Goths,  349.  Receives  the  sfip- 
pHant  Goths  into  the  Roman  territories,  367*  His  war  with  them,  376. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Had rianople, 386-388^  Hiseoloh 
gium  by  Libanius,  389. 

Valeniia^  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by  Theodosjus,  ii.  332. 

Valentinian  1.  his  election  to  the  empire,  and  character,  ii.  299.  As- 
sociates his  brother  Valens  with  him,  302.  Divides  the  empire  into  the 
^a^^and  fVest^  and  retains  the  latter,  303,  His  craelt^,  311.  Hb 
civil  institutions,  313.  Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies  th^  Rhine, 
317-320.  His  expedition  to  lllyricum,  and  death,  354-356.  Is  vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  polygamy,  356. 

Valentinian  II.  is  invested  with  the  Imperial  ornaments  in  his  mother's 
arms,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ii.  358.  Is  refused  by  St.  Ambrose 
the  privilege  of  a  church  for  him  and  his  mother  Justina,  on  account  of 
their  Arian  principles,  4*27*  His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Ma?Llmus» 
432.  Is  restored  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  449.  His  character, 
ibid.    His  death,  451. 


Valentinian  III.  is  established  emperor  of  the  West,  by  his  cousin  Theo^ 

dosius  the  Younger,  iii.  168.     Is  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  his 

mother  Placidia,  169.    Flies  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  245. 

Sends  an  embassy  to  Attila,  to  purchase  his  retreat,  iSid.    Murdelrs  the 

patrician  iEtius,  250.     Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximius  251; 

His  death  and  character,  253. 
Valeria^  empress,  widow  of  Galerius,  the  unfortunate  fates  of  her  and  her 

mother,  i.  465. 
Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor  Decius,  i.  255.    His  elevation 

to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  261.     Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 

by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  281.     His  treatment,  2^5. 
Vandals,    See  Goths, 
,  their  successes  in  Spain,  iii.  172.    Their  expedition  into  Africa 

under  Genseric,  174.    They  raise  a  naval  force  and  invade  Italy,  255. 

Sack  of  Rome,  259.    Their  naval  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  th^ 

Mediterranean,  282.    Expedition  of  Belisarius  against  Gelimer,  iv.  13. 

Conquest  of,  24.    Their  name  and  distinction  lost,in  Africa,  32.    Rcp 

mains  of  their  nation  still  found  in  Germany,  33. 
Varanes.    See  Bahram, 

Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of,  v.  14.  55. 
Varronian^  the  infant  son  of  Uie  emperor  Jovian,  his  histoiT|iii.  298. 
Vataces ,  John^  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  at  Nice,  v.  226-231.    HU 

character,  23i8. 
Ve^etiusy  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  discipline  at  the 

time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  li.  458. 
Veii^  the  siege  of  that  city,  the  eera  of  the  Roman  army  first  receiving 

regular  pay,  i.  177»  • 

Venice^  foundation  of  that  republic,  iii.  242.    Its  infant  state  under  the 

exarchs  of  Ravenna,  iv.  29o.    Its  growth  and  prosperity  at  the  time  of 

the  fourth  crusade,  v.  I7O.    Alliance  with  France,  172.    Divides  the 

Greek  empire  with  the  French,  206. 
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VeratiuSi  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respecting 
personal  insnlts,  iv.  257. 

Verina^  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  iii.  354.  Her  tur- 
bulent life,  355. 

Verona^  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  i.  454.  Battle  of^  between 
Stilicho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii.  IS. 

Verre*,  why  his  punishment  was  inadequate  to  his  offences,  iv.  262* 

Vespanian,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  Imperial  dignity  with  liis  son 
Titus,  i.  78.     His  birth,  79.  ^ 

Vetranioy  the  Roman  general  in  Illyricum,  assumes  the  purple,  and  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  usurper  Magnentius,  ii.  100.  Is  re- 
duced to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  105. 

Victoria  exercises  the  government  over  the  legions  and  province  of  Gaul, 

yigiiius,  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Younger  to 
Attila,  is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  iii.  204.  Is 
detected  bjr  Attila,  214,  215. 

Vilnius  instigates  the  emperor  Justinian  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy, 

.    IV.  166. 

Viney  its  progress  from  the  time  of  Homer,  i.  54. 

Virgil  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
iii.  412. 

Vitalian,  the  Gothic  chief,  is  treacherously  murdered  at  Constantinople, 
iii.  389. 

Vitalianug,  praetorian  prsefect  under  the  emperor  Maximin,  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  i.  201 . 

Viteilius,  emperor,  his  character,  i.  85. 

Viti^ei,  general  of  the  Barbarians  under  Tbeodatns  king  of  Italy,  is  by 
his  troops  declared  king  of  Italy,  iv.  51.  He  besieges  Belisarius  in 
Rome,  53.  Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  67.  He  is  besieged  by  Beli- 
sarius in  Ravenna,  73.     Is  taken  prisoner  in  llaveiina,  76.     Conforms 

•  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  is  honourably  settled  in  Asia,  77.  His 
embassy  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  114. 

Vitruviug,  the  architect,  his  remarks  on  the  buildings  of  Rome,  iii.  73. 

Vbconian  law  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance,  rv.  218.  How 
evaded,  251, 252. 

Vorti^ern^  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of  the  Saxons  for  assistance 
against  his  enemies,  iii.  325. 

W 

Wales  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  iii.  331.  334. 

The  bards  of,  337. 
Walliay  is  chosen  king  of  the  Goths,  iii,  115.    He  reduces  the  barbarous 

invaders  of  Spain,  116,  117.    Is  settled  in  Aquitain,  117. 
Wary  evolutions  and  military  exercise  of  the  Grreeks,  v.  491.     Military 

character  of  the  Saracens,  493.    Of  the  Franks  and  Latins,  496' 
^ar&«r/o»,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  labours  to  establish  the  miraculoas 

interruption  to  Julian's  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  217,  218, 

notesy  and  488. 
WarnOy  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  and  Ladislaus  king  of 

Hungary  and  Poland,  v.  387* 
William  1.  the  Bad,  kiny  of  Sicily,  v.  133." 
William  II.  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  v.  133. 
Wolodomiry  great  prince  of  Russia,  marries  Anne,  daughter  of  the  em-^ 

peror  Romanus,  v.  6. 
fromeny  how  treated  by  the  Roman  civil  laws,  iv.  235.    The  Voconian 

law,  how  evaded,  25*i. 
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Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  ii.  252. 
Xerxes,  the  situation  of  his  hridge  of  hoats  for  passing  over  to  Europe, 
pointed  out,  ii.  7* 


y^ermuk,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  iv.  384. 
Yezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  sera  of  the  fall  of  the  Sassanian 

dynasty,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  iv.  382. 
Yezidf  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  iv.  393. 


Zahergariy  invades  the  Eastern  empire  with  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  iv.  183. 
Is  repulsed  by  Belisarius,  184. 

Zano,  brother  of  Gelimer  the  Vandal  usurper,  conquers  Sardinia,  iv.  21. 
Is  recalled  to  assist  his  brother,  22.     Is  killed,  2o. 

Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by  the  crusaders  for  the 
republic  of  Venice,,  v.  i  76. 

Zenghii  sultan,  his  conquests,  v.  150. 

Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  receives  a  surrender  of  the  Imperiail  government 
of  the  \Vcstern  empire,  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  iii.  309;  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life  and  reign,  354. 

Zenohia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and  history,  i.  319.  330,  331. 

ZingiSy  first  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  parallel  between  him  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  187.  His  proposal  for  improving  his  con- 
quests in  China,  195.  His  birth  and  early  military  exploits,  v.  291. 
His  invasion  of  China,  292.  Carisme,  Transoxiana,  and  Persia,  293. 
His  death,  ibid, 

Zizaisy  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made  king  of  that  nation  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  ii.  136. 

Zoe,  first  the  concubine,  becomes  the  fourth  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  the 
philosopher,  v.  2. 

Zoey  wife  of  Romanus  III.  and  Michael  IV.  emperors,  v.  20. 

ZosirnuSy  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  the  lustral  contribution, 
ii.  58. 

ZuheiTy  tlic  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  iv.  402. 


THE  END. 
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